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THE Convocation of the Calcutta university 

• • • 

Date^ the 18th March, 1922 


Tin: •CIIANCELLOU’S ADDRESS 


Mi{. \’ki>L’h.\ncki,i,ok, And Laijiks anv Gentlemen*; 

In Doceml)er last, I received at the hands of the Vice- 
Chancejlor a certificate admitting- me to the honorary 
degree of a Doctorship of literature of thip University. Hiad 
no opportunity, at the time, of giving expression to my feelings 
of gratification at this .signal mark of approbation on the part 
(d' the Universitv. I do SO now ; and I would add that the 
pleasure whicli I experienced in receiving it was appreciably 
enlianced hy the words of commendatfon from your Vice- 
Chancellor which accompanied it. It so happens that it now 
falls* to my lot to make, *011 behalf of a number of the 
Scholars of this University, & presentation to the Vice- 
Chancellor. Let me explain. In the year 1919 Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjbef completed the 26th year of his Doctorale ; and 
it oc(Mirred*to a number of tj^ose who were personally 
acquainted with his splendid work for the University that 
the occasion was a litting one for commemorating it. 
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^ committoc of eminent scholars* was accordingly formed, 

C ^ ^ 

under the presidentship of Dr. Henry Stephen, to consider tlie 
host means of giving effect lo this desire. And it was decided 
to arrange for the preparation of a set of volumes, in three 
main divisions, dealing with Arts and Letters, Science, and 
Orientalia, to he presented to him as a tribute of respect, 
affection, admiration and gratitude. These volumes, some of 
which are completed and the remainder of which are nearing 
completion, will consist of a collection of original essays, 
contributed mainly, hut not exclusively, by memhe/'s of th(( 
Universitv. VolumeT, consisting of 27 articles, is devoted to 
Arts and Letters; Volume II, in two parts, is devoted to 
Science ; Volume III, in three parts, consisting in all *of Idl 
articles, is devoted to Orientalia ; and ^’Alume IV is a 
contribution by certfrin members of the University Law 
College dealing witl\. the work of Sir Aijutosh Mookerjee as 
a .ludi'c of the High Court. These Silver' Jubilee volunn^s 
will, consequently, ^coi^stitute ,a unique collection of lh(‘ 
contributions to learning? of members bf the University.Ayhifh, 
far more than any other individual, Sir Asutosli Jlookerjee 

has been responsible for convertinj^^ from a mere oxaminiim* 

< • 

hoard into an activ^ centre of teaching and research. Js'o 
.■more suitable form could have been found for a ^dft designed 
to commemorate his great and peculiar services to tJie cause of 
education and learning in this country. 

It is gratifying to lind That, with the passage of years, 

liis energy and enthusiasm remain unabated. The schemes 

drawn up by him in connection, with the recent Khaira 

endowment provides an example. He will, doubtless, refw to 

this endowment, which lias resulted in an addition to the 

teaching staff of the University of five chairs in Indian Line 

Arts, ii» Phonetics, in Physics, in Chemistry and m Agri- 

cultifre. Put there is another endowment of receift date .which 

lieArs witness' to his continued enthusiasm, which he will 
* 

probably pass over in silence. I refer to an endowment 
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made bjr Sir Asutosh Mookerjee himself in April last, with 
a view to providing a gold medal,' to be bestowed once in 
evgry two years, upon the individual deemed by the Syndicate 
to be most eminent for original contribution to letters or 
scitvice, written in the Bengali language. The medal, under 
thb title of the Jagattarini Medal, has already been awarded 
for the year 1921 to Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, to whom I had 
the pleasure and privilege to hand it.over just now; he is, 
perhaps, the most brilliant writer in Bengali since the days 
when the famous novelist Bankim Qhandra Chatterji pricked 
the bubble of its inferiority as a living language, to Sanskrit, 
and secured for it its rightful place among the cultured 
languagp^of the day. The creation of this endowment, in 
memory of his mqtlier, inevitably recalls a similar endowment, 
created more than twenty years ago, in naemory of his father, 
for the encouragement ef the study . of chenSistry and 
physics. 

But tlie dfreate.st landmark yi the history of the University 
in recent years is undoubtedly the creation of the Council of 
Post-graduate Studies. iiector of the University at the 
time, I gave the scheme my whole-hearted Support, because 
it seemed to me that it was tjalculated to estjiblish in Calcutta, 
under the auspices of the University,*a real centre of learning 
and research, and to do much by resuscitating interest in the 
ancient culture of the country to stimulate thought on line^ 
congenial to the particular genius of the Indo-Aryan race. I 
liad in mind famous Indian Universities of a past age, such, 
for example, as Nalanda which, if we may believe the Chinese 
pilgrims who visited it in the 7tb century A.D., was a famous 
c^tre of learning, at which were congregated 10,000 students, 
ind the examinations at which were so exacting that, though 
learned nflen flocked to its doors from different cities^ those 
ivho failed to* pass its tests, as compared with those vrho- 
lucceeded, were as 7 or 8 to 10—a centre of learning, moreover, 
vhere the day was found to be all too short for the asking and 
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answering of profound questions and where discussion proceed¬ 
ed ^^rom morning until night. And I had visions of a modern 
Kalanda growing up in. this the greatest an^ most populpus 

city of the Indian Empire. Curiously enough, it is precisely 
the post-graduate department of the University which seems 
to be exciting the most adverse criticism of the Indian public 
at the present time. The reason, I think, is not far to seek. 
Post-graduate work-is necessarily costly. And, in these days 
of fierce economic strain, we need not be surprised if the 
awerage man who has sons to educate, thinks a great deal of 
the necessity of seburing for them an education fitting them 
to obtain lucrative employment, and Very little of the advance¬ 
ment of learning purely for learning’s sake. He ask's .himself, 
in all probability, why a not inconsiderable part of the 
revenue derived froiA under-graduates’ fees should be devoted 
to providing a high cultural ed\ication .to a comparatively 
limited number of students; and I, confess that the present 
financial cirQumstj^nce^ of .the University are such as to give 
stimulus to such questions. One-third of the fee fund is alio-, 
cated to post-graduate teaching under the rules, and the Senate 
has the right of increasing this amount—a right which it has 
recently exercised (to an increasing extent. And while it is true 
that the post-graduate department of the University is solvent 
in consequence, it is also unfortunately true that the other 
departments of the University arfe faced with a deficit. The 
view M’hich I have attributed to the average man with sons who 
do not aspire to proceed beyond the ordinary degrees is 
ohe which it is quite easy tb understand, though I think 
myself that it is a somewhat narrow one. It assumes thht the 
work of the post-graduate department is carried on for the 
exclusive benefit of the limited number of persons who partake 
of it. 

Such a view is surety not tenable. The results ’of post¬ 
graduate work react upon the country as a whole. It is this 
d'epartment of the University which is charged with the duty, 
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which many would descri.be as the supreme duty of a university, 
namely, that of adding to the sum-total of human knowledge. 
J!t must not be forgotten that discoveries in science*‘for 
example, may result in enormously increasing the wealth of a 
i^ation. Moreover, I do not think that any nation can take ^ 
leading place among the foremost peoples of the w^orld unless 
it is in a position to raakt its contribution to the progress of 
human thought. No nation can live solely upon the achieve¬ 
ments of its past or upon its borrowings from others and, at 
the same time, hope to retain its place among the great 
peoples of the earth. . 

On the other h^^nd, while I hold this view, I am^ not 
disposed to deny that in a poor country, there are obvious 
limits to the extent to which such studies can reasonably be 
financed by public flinds. The Legisl^ure will, I hope, 
be prepared to make some additional contribution'towards the 
University in its present difficulties. But the Legislature 
itself, with extremely exiguous resources, is faced with 
many urgent demands.- And undel" these circumstances, it 
appears to me that the University may have to consider 
whether it is bound to provide post-graduate teaching in 
ev^ry* subject in which il ‘is prepared to examine and- 
confer awards or whether, following tfie precedent set by 
such univers/ties as* Oxford in Great Britain, it should not 
expect students of very special subjects to make their own 
arrangements for the greater part*of their studies. 

I have made these observations, not by way of criticism, 
but because, in my duaj capacity of Chancellor of. the 
University and Governor of the Province, I am in a position 
to see the matter from tw'o difl^erent points of view. And 
I have been emboldened to give expression to them in 
the hope that the Legislature will not lose sight^ of the 
importance* of post-graduate work in shaping the future 
of Bengal, and that the Univbrsity will consider whether, 
in view of the straitened financial circumstances of . the 
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times, it may not prove possible, without impairing the wopk 
of thef post-graduate department, to prosecute it at a somewhat 
smadier expenditure from University funds. 

This is the last occasion which I shall have to address 
you; and I take the opportunity therefore of bidding yo^p 
farewell. Both the University and the student community 
of Bengal occupy a warm corner in my heart. During 
the past five yeai’s, I have visited, I believe, almost every 
college in the Province, and I have been moved to admira¬ 
tion for the patient industry and quick responsiveness of 
• * 

their students. A r3,pidly expanding vista is opening out 
before the young men of this country., I shall .w'atch with 
close interest and with * unabated sympathy the part* pjayed 
by the students of to-day in the making of the Bengal of 
to-morrow. And if, a^ their sincere Well-wisher, I may he 
permitted to add to my good wishes one word of advice, it 
would be this. Strive to cultivate the haljit of brinsring a 
critical faculty to bear u|)on all your undertakings, so 'that 
you acquire a kabit ot mifid which will act as a check upon 
the impulsive enthusiasm, amounting at times to an 
emotional abandon; w'hioh, as it seems to m(‘, is at once the 
most lovable and the most dangerous characteristic of the 
■ Bengali temperament. MaS' you prosper! 
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Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

My lirst words on the present occasion must be expressive 

of my deep gratitude to Your Excellency for the appreciative 

terms in which ^ou have referred to my association with my 

alma mater —an association which has already covered a long 

eventful period of more than a third of a century. Rut what 
• * 
is uppermost in my mind, at the presejit moment, as it is, I 

believe, in the mind oE every member of this distinguished 
assembly, is our keen regret that we shall no longer enjoy 
the advantage of the wise and far-sigliled guidance of so 
accomplished a scholar^ and an administrator as Your Excel- 
lency, in the performance of our diflicult task of reconstruc¬ 
tion. At the san\c*time, we respectfully venture to express 
the 'hope that however exalted the. sphere of your future 
activities, you may continue fo watch wifli unabated sympathy 
and interest the evolution of this University. 

It has been customary for the Vice-Chancellor, at our 
n^nua^ Convocation for CQiiferment of Decrees, to avail himself ■ 
of the opportunity to review the academic work of the Univer^ * 
sity during the preceding session. I trust, I may claim your 
indulgent consideration ^if I depart, in some measure, from 
this time-honoured practice and a wider survey of the 
educational problems which now arrest our attention. 

It has always appeared to me to be a singular circum¬ 
stance that the origin and the development of this University 
in successive stages should have^ taken place during periods of 
grave political excitement. We were called into existence 
in the ^ear of the great Mutiny when the flames of rebellion 
.W'ere still miquenched, and the times might have been deemed 
scarcely suited to educational advancement, except by admi¬ 
nistrators remarkable for their persistent energy and generous 
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impulses. We were, however, created as a merely examining 
corpoi;ation,*with the inevitable consequence that not many 
years had elapsed before an enthusiastic, though unsuccessful, 
movement was set up under the wise leadership of one of 
our most brilliant graduates, the late Mr. Anandamohan Bose, 
to approach the Government with a request that the organisA- 
tion might be transformed into a Teaching University. ’ But, 
as has happened not infrequently in the history of institution.s, 
what was then summarily rejected as a paradox, later became 
an axiomatic truth, and in 1904 when the Indian Universities 
Act- came to be passed, it Avas ordained that all the Indian 
Universities should be deemed to have been established for the 
pro/hotion of study and research, AvitU authority to appoint 
Professors and Lecturers for the instruction of student's and to 
erect, equip and maintain Unh'crsity lil)raries, laboratories and 
museums. This Afas, in any event, one redeeming feature 
of the constructivo attempt made by- «ur distinguished 
Chancellor, Lord Curzon, to effectuate the reform of the Indian 
UniA’^ersities. 

I recall Avith pleasure the day ever memorable to me 
Avhen, now sixteen years ago, I Avas invited by Lord 
•Minto to undertivke what »has proved to be the gigantic 
task of reconstructhn of the University. I recall also the 
magnitude and intensity of the political excitement AA'hich 
had, at that period, penetrated into .the remotest corners 
of ‘the land, and added considerably to the intrinsic 
difficulties of educational reform under the most embarrassing 
circumstances. The momentum of progress was, however, 
irresistible, and by the time fliat I relinquished office 
after an unprecedentedly long term of eight years, foundation 
had been laid on a generous‘scale for the ultimate establish-- 
ment of a great Teaching and Research University in what 
was oncer the capital of the British Empire in India.' Little 
did I dream at the time tl^t I might be summoned again to 
imdertake the increasingly difficult task of reshaping my 
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University, and this must .have been- the opinion of so far¬ 
sighted and sympathetic a statesman as Lord Hafdinge 
himself, when he sent his message of regret at his absence 
from that aca'demic function where he thought it would be my 
duty for the last lime to address the Convocation as Vice- 
Chancellor. But man proposes and God disposes. One of the 
greatest surprises of my, life happened on the day when a 
year ago I Mas summoned by Your Excellency and was in¬ 
formed M'ith the utmost cordiality and’graciousness that both 
liord Chelmsford, M'ho was then our Chancellor, and Your 
Excellency yourself as our Rector, desired that I should again 
undertake the responsibilities of office. Refusal was impossible, 
yet it is needless to emphasise that I did not expect to be 
instaflecT in a throne of diamonds. No one was more 
conscious than’myself .of the perils of the situation, visible 
and invisible, and I keenly re&lised that we m^ht have to 
live through stofmy .times, specially a^ changes of a funda¬ 
mental character had been accomplished in the field of our 
educational activities in the interval Df s«ven years.* 

Let me remind you that in 19IG, Lord Chelmsford appoint¬ 
ed a representative Committee to advise the Government of 
India on the best method of .early consolidation of Post-* 
Graduate studies. The Committee,, over \fhose deliberations I . 
was called upon to preside, included scholars and administra¬ 
tors of distinction, such as Professor Praphullachandra* Roy, 
Professor Brajendranath 'Seal, Professor Hamilton, Principal 
HoM^ells, Dr. Henry Hayden, Mr. Hornell, Mr. Anderson and 
Mr. WordsMorth. They unanimously presented an elaborate 
scheme of reconstruction. The Government of India, which 
then included Sir Sankaran Nair, that sturdy champion of 
•freedom and equality in the sphere of high education, expressed 
their approval of the report. Lord Carmichael, then Rector of 
the University, added the weighty authority of his judgment 
and experience in favour of the recommendations. After a 
protracted debate, the Senate not only adopted the principle 
2 
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formulated in the report,, but also .framed Regulations with 
a view to carry it into immediate execution. Here it is my 
pleasant duty to acknowledge that Your Excellency, on 
assumption of the office of Rector, approached the problenl 
with an open mind, and after independent examination, 
arrived at the conclusion that the new .system proposed fo 
be inaugurated. by the Senate wa^ sound in principle and 
merited support. • The result was that on the 26th June, 
1917, the Government' of India accorded their sanction to the 
Regulations for Post-Graduate Teaching in various branches 
of 'Arts and Science. 

This marks a iiew' stage, a neu' epoch, in the history of 
the * foundation and development of a great Teaching and 
Research University in Calcutta. It is needless for me, 
indeed, it would be unwise for me, .to recall here the bitter 
controversies whicli we had to face in the course of our 
strenuous struggle in 'taking this new st.ep' ffft’ward on the way 
to our coveted goal. But I desire it 4o be remeipbered -that 
this fre.shr advancement.wfis a most deliberate act on the jiart 
of the Senate of this* University, undertaken after prol6nged 
discussion, approved by two successive Rector.s, and finally 
•confirmed by the Supreme Government in the land after the 
. most careful and (fearchipg enquiry. It would, I further 
venture to think, be far from right to overlook or ignore the 
undeniable fact that the principle of co-operation between 
the* Colleges and the University for the development of the 
highest instruction of the be.st intellects amongst the youth of 
Bengal, has received recognition from the University Commis¬ 
sion as the true basis of a fruitful synthesis between a great 
Teacliing and Research University and the Colleges included 
within its sphere of influence. 

Untoward Rate, which had caused the deepest em^rrass- 
ment to hs when the first attempts were made .to create a 
Teaching and Jlesearch University, however, followed us with 
unfaltering step and reappeared on the scene precisely at 
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this juncture. Disasters. in connection with examinations, 
and the creation of new Universities and other educational 
organisations within our jurisdiction, which restricted the 
territorial sphere of our activities and tended to cripple our 
financial resources, folloAved in quick succession, just whqji 
our new responsibilities, Avhich could not be declined, were 
steadily on the increase. •At the .same time, while the greatest 
of wars in modern history, though happily' concluded, over¬ 
turned the finances of the most firmly established Govern¬ 
ments throughout the civilised world, the introduction of 
new reforms in our administrative system unsettled, in this 
presidency at least, the calculations of the wisest of financiers. 
To crovm all, political excitement of a formidable character 

saturatecT youthful minds at the most impressionable period 

• • 

of their lives, seriously affected their, discipline, shook to the 
foundations their faith in cstal)lislied law and order, and like 
a whirlwind swept them away from the peaceful avocations 
of th'e scholar. To shoulder the respojisibility of management, 
at so critical a pe'riod in the life of a ^real University, steadily 
developing and expanding, was a manifestly hazardous 
adventure, Avhich possibly illustrates the hypothesis that the 

■ 

greater the peril of the tajik, the more attractive the perform¬ 
ance of the duty. Dut wc feel encouraged by the assurance, 
of the philostophic .historian that we are about to turn, if aa'o 
have not already turhed, a new page in the history of 
civilisation. We see on all sides* unmistakable signs of the 
pulsation of new life, of new liopes, of new aspirations, in 
all spheres of human activity. In this struggle for .the 
progress of the race, India will take an honourable position, 
and her destiny will be brightened, only if we are able to 
•provide in abundance education of the highest type for the 
childrei^ of this generation and of generations yet unborn. In 
the accomplishment of this noble task, the University of 
Calcutta, still the foremost amongst the Universities of the 
Indian Continent, may rightly be expected to be the leader and 
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the path-finder. I cordially invite aU citizens of this enlight¬ 
ened province to study with anxious care the history of the 
fouridation of a Teaching and Eesearch University in Calcutta, 
to acquaint themselves in detail with its present condition, 
q,nd to form a sound and an impartial judgment as to the 
strength and value of its equipments as instruments of our 
national progress. Meanwhile, let .me ask you to bear with 

me patiently for an instant while I refer to some of these 

( 

equipments in the briefest outline and tell you what measure 
of success has attended our humble efforts to lay the founda- 

f> 4 

tions of a Teaching and Research University which may yet 
be the pride not only of Bengal, but of all India. 

In fulfilment of the obligation imposed by tjie new 
Regulations on the University authorities to provide for 

m « 

Post-Graduate stu^y apd research in the Facilities of Arts and 
Science, they had to arrange for work in twenty distinct depart¬ 
ments of knowledge, namely, in English, Sanskrit, Pali, Arabic, 
Persian, Indian Vernac\ilars, Comparative Philology, Mental 
and Moral Philosophy, Hfstory, Political Economy and Political 
Philosophy, Commerce, Pure Mathematics, Applied Iiilathe- 
matics, Physics, Chemistry, Physiology, Botany, Geology, 

i 

Zoology, Experimental Psychology, and Anthropology. The 
.bare enumeration of the titles of so many branches of know¬ 
ledge may, perhaps, alarm even those that-profesk to appreciate 
the vital need for broad-based education amongst a people 
advancing with rapid strides; on the other hand, the scope 
of the activities of our University has appeared unduly 
restricted in the eyes of those who have intelligently studied 
the conditions prevailing in the great centres of high education 
in western countries, and n\orc particularly the astonishing 
developments which have there taken place in recent years.' 
I need not dwell at length on the importance of ^equate 
provision for instruction in each of these .topics in a 
University designed to saWsfy the needs of a progressive 
coDpimunity. It is sufficient to say that all of them have 
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attracted students of the best type. Criticism, however, has been 
directed against departments where the students are neces¬ 
sarily limited in number, and it has been urged almost in a 
spirit of complaint that it is colossal folly to provide for 

^ instruction in subjects of this character. Let me illustrate^ 

the point by reference to one branch which, I doubt not, will 

enlist the sympathetic support of every true Indian, I mean, 

the subject of Sanskrit studies. I cannot helji quoting a 

remarkable passage from the impressive address delivered by 

Your Excellency at the last Annual Convocation. “ Surely 

you must f)c proud of tlic splendid attempt which is being 

made here to render to Indian civilization and culture the 

. • . . . . * 
homage which is its due. Teaching of the highest order 

'along witff research Avork by Indian scholars of repute is 
being carried on ih a number of branches, of,higher Sanskrit, 
which in tliemselves cover a wide field of Ancient Indian 
Learning.” This {\pprociation presents a strange contrast 
to the remaidvable ignoi’ance of tln^ ipiportance as also the 
extent and variety of Sanskrit learnmg Vhioli’ pervades, I 
regret lo think, the minds pf a certain section of Indians 
Avho, blinded by the dazzling glamour of the west, have 
forgotten the noble traditions of the east. A reference to the 
University llegulations Avill satisfy the most superficial 
observer that m the. Department of Sanskrit, provision has 
had to be made in as many as nine groups of subjects, 
namely. Literature, A^edas, Law and Science of Interpretation, 
Vedanta, Sankliya and Yoga, Nyaya and Vaishesik, General 
Philosophy, Prakrit and Epigraphy. The truth is, as I hqd 
once occasion to remark, that the term Sanskrit, though 
composed only of eight letters, connotes in the domain of 
ktioAA’ledge an empire by itself. A similar observation applies, 
though to a limited extent, in the department of Pali studies, 
AV’hich, as Your Excellency rightly observed, embrace “ihe 
far-reaching field of Buddhistic studies.” Here, again, provision 
has had to be made for at least four groups, Literary, 
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Philosophical, Epigraphio and Mahajanic. Nor have we 
ignbred the claims of Islamic studies including Theology, 
Plulosophy, Literature, Rhetoric, Poetics, Grammar and 
Science. 

I cannot pass over in silence tlie arrangements made by 
the University for the encouragement of Tibetan studies. No 
other University in India affords regular facility for the study 
of Tibetan, although it is of the greatest importance for the 
reconstruction of the history of Indian civilisation during the 
first thousand years of the Christian era. As has been repeated- 

c t 

ly pointed out by eminent scholars, during that period of 

Indian Historv—one of the darkest in her annals—thousands 

of Sanskrit books vrere carried away into the fastnesses of the 

Tibetan mountains by Indian Pandits and were translated 

into Tibetan by Jearqed Lamas. These are still preserved in 

Tibet as The memorials of Indian civilisation, although the 

• ‘ . . 

originals have completely disappearwl from the country of 
their birth. Amongst, our scholars, there have lieen orrly two, 
who penetrated into tWs region of work—the late Saratchandra 
Das and the late Satischandra, Vidyabhusan. It vvas with 
considerable difficulty that the University could make even an 
humble beginning in this sphere qf study. Major Campbell, 
the political officer at Sikkim, him.self a Tibetan scholar of 
repute, was induced to interest himself in This matter, and 
through his intervention, the Dalai Lfima was prevailed upon 
to send out to our University one of the profoundest scholars 
of Tibet—Geshe Lobzang Targe. But after the lamentable 

death of Satischandra Vidyabhushan, the Geshe returned to 

• • 

the land of his birth, as he could not find scholars here with 

t 

whom he could carry on discussion on equal terms. We have, 
however, secured the services of two other Lamas of consider¬ 
able attainments for the benefit of our advanced students. Our 
rich collection of Tibetan block-prints and manuscripts, u'hich 
includes the remnant of the valuable library of the late 
Sarat Chandra Das received as a gift from his son, has also 
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been recently replenished by the addition of more than one 
hundred volumes which cover forty thousand pages and iriclhde 
treatises on History, Logic, Philosophy, Grammar, Medicine, 
Asfrology, Dogma and various other branches of learning. 
This unique collection has been secured for us by the w^ell-^ 
known Tibetan scholar, Mr. John Van Mannen, and wull make 

p 

accessible for the first time many a valuable w^ork; never before 
placed within the reach of modern scholars resident beyond 
the limits of Tibet. Closely connected with our activities in 

this field is the study of Chinese and Japanese, which has 

• • 

been placed in charge of two distinguished scholars from 
Japan, 

Let m3 next pass on to the department of History. The 

fery mentnm of this subject recalls to my mind the severe 

• • 

loss w e have sustained - by reason of tJie ti'agic death of 
Professor Jogendra Natli Dasgupta, far from his native land 
and on foreign soil* Where he had been sent as one of a 
distinguished band of University Teaoliers to represent us 
in the Congress of I he Universities of flie fempire. He w^as 
intimatefy associated with the w^ork of the University in 
various spheres of useful activity for more than thirty years, 
and his services will long, be held in affectionate remem- 
lirance. Our department of Histoi^ has to be considered 
in its two great •sub-dw'isions, namely, the department of 
General History and ‘the department of Ancient Indian, 
History and Culture. In the General Department, provision 
has been made for intensive study, with reference to original 
sources, of such fascinating subjects as the History oC 
England during the reign of Queen Victoria, the History 
of India from the birth of the Jluddha to the c'ldvent of 
MflUhomedan invaders, the History of the Ancient East, the 
Constitutional History of England, the History and Principles 
of International Law, the History of Islam and Islamic 
Civilisation, the History of Bengal, political, adrmnistrative, 
social and economic from the Battle of Plassey to the- 
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Pwinanent Settlement, the History of the Rajputs from 
the‘ advent of the Mahomedans to the Treaty with* the 
British Government, the History of the Mahrattas, the 

I 

History of the Sikhs, the Economic History of England 
and India, the Principles 'or Comparative Politics, the 
History of the French Revolution, the principles'- of 
Indian Ethnography* and Ethnology, the Modern Htstor^' 
of China and Japan, and the Constitutional History of' 
British India and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas. 
Magnificent opportunities of this description, calculated to 

* f*''' 

awaken the intelligence of the present generation of students 
in Bengal, w'ere not within tlie reach of those w’ho received 
their education quarter of a century ago. Well may the’ 
question be asked M'hether it is not desirable that the studentv 
of the present, day should possess an accurate knowledge 
•of the conditions which led to ^the rise, growth and decay 
of different sections of the Indian* Ration, such as the 
Rajputs, the Mahrattq,? and the Siklfs. "Well nii^y the question 
be put further, whether * it is not desirable that students 
should have an intelligent appreciation of the conditions 
which rendered it possible for the. patriotic statesmen of 
China and Japan to vitalise, to ipodernize and to reconstruct 
their ancient civilisations. Well may the question be put, 
again, Avhether students should not have an opportunity to 
study subjects like Indian Ethnology'and the French Revolu¬ 
tion, ^vhen race- problems and revolutionary ideals face us in 
every direction. 

. Let) me now turn for a mornent to that division of History 
which is concerned with Ancient Indian Hislory and Culture. 
It is the ^unique triumph of this University that if,was 
the first, here or elsewhere, to establish a Chair devoted 
exclusively for the promotionof study and research iii Anoieht 
Indian Hi.story and Culturef^ and it was also the first seat 
of learning where the highest degree in the Faculty of Arts 
could he earned as the result hf competent knowledge of 
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the subject, which must be captivating to all truly patriotic 
liidians. Ip this department, every 'student is required to 
receive instruction in the general history of Vedic and 
Eptc^ India, the* political history of the Post-Epic period and 
the historical geography of Ancient India. In addition to these 
obli^tory topics, every student is required to make a choice 
out of five divisions, which,may be described as Atohaeology, 
Soc^ and Constitutional History, Religious History, Mathe¬ 
matics and Astronomy, and Racial and Ethnographic History. 
Enormous are the difficulties of students and lecturers, parti- 

♦ , A * 

cularly because there are so few text books on these, branches* ; 
indeed, they have never received the compliment of recog¬ 
nition as regular subjects of study in any seat of learning. 
The maleAals in use have been collected from a variety of 
sources, many of* them .neither easily accessible, nor even 
systematically explored. It is ipy pleasant duty to mention, 
here that through th*g *liberality of Kumar Sarat Kumar Roy, 
supplemented, by a genefous grant from Sir John Marshall, 
Professor Bhandarkar and. his assistants mMI shfTrtly'be in a 
position* to undertake excava.tion work *in classic Varendra 
land. Thus, for the first time in the history of high educa¬ 
tion jn British India, has the attempt been made by our Uni¬ 
versity to impart instruction to students in Indian Epigraphy, 
Indian Fine Arte, Indian Iconography, Indian Coinage, Indian 
Paleography, .Indian Architecture, Indian Economic life, 
Indian Social life, Indian Administration, Indian Religions’, 
Indian Astronomy, Indian Mathematics, and Indian Race 
Origin. If a similar attempt had been made in any other 
civilized country in regai-d to its ancient institutions, I. doubt 
not the endeavour would havO received not merely sympathetic 
consideration, but. aim active support and generous help 
•froip all quarters. Here, on the other hand, recognition is 
slow: to come.. But, nevertheless, we feel encouraged* from 
tiqiB to time when eminent critics, so* sagacious aqd impartial, 
^ Professor Fojucher, Dr. ^homas and last but not the least, 
3 
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Professor Sylraiii Levi generously come forward publicly to 
recognise our efforts to wake up an interest in these neglected 
fields and to carry the horizon of India beyond present 
India, though we have not yet succeeded to bring these newly 
recovered domains in real contact with our traditional and 
classical teaching. 

It is distinctly unfortunate tha.t we should be blamed for 
the arrangements we have made for those very subjects 
which are indispensable for study and research in a truly 
national University. Let me turn for a moment to that great 
department of Indian Vernaculars which is a special feature 
of our University and which should constitute its chief 
glory in the eyes of all patriotic and public-spirited citizens. 
In 1919, the University, with the sanction of the Government* 
of India, opened its department of Indian 1 ernaculars. For 
the first time in the history of Indian Universities, it thus 
became possible for a person to take.the^'liighest University 
degree on the basis of his knowledge of his nv)ther tongue. 
The fuuclarafihtal priucij)le which lies at the' root of the new 
Regulations, is that a student should possess a knowledge 
of tw'o Vernaculars, namely, a thorough knowledge of his 
mother tongue and a less comprehensive knowledge of a 
second Vernacular. The student is also required to obtain 
a w'orking acquaintance wdth tw’o of the.languages which have 
formed the foundation of the Indian Vernaculars, such as 
Pali, Prakrit, and Persian. The languages which have already 
been recognised as principal languages, are Bengali, Hindi, 
Guzrati and Oriya. The languages which have been recognised 
as subsidiary languages are Bengali, As.same.se, Oriya, Hindi, 
Urdu, IVIaithili, Guzrati, Mahratti, Telugu, Tamil, Canarese, 
Malayalam, and Sinhalese. The basic languages include Pali, 
Prakrit and Persian. Besides these, the student has to acquire 
a comjterative knowledge of the Philology of hig Vernacular. 
There is np other University in India w'here facilities are 

provided .for the cultivation of the Indian Vernaculars on so 

• • 
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extensive a scale. But let. me ask whether this would have 
been possible, unless the University had a department of tPali 
which included learned Sinhalese monks, a department* of 
Sabskrit whiclf included a Prakritist professing the Jain 
religion, a department of Islamic studies w'hich included 
PeAian scholars, a department of Comparative Philology whiefT 
included a Guzrati scholaj, a department of History which 
included a Mahratta scholar, a department of Economics 
which included a Telegu scholar, and a department of 
Anthropology udiich included a Tamil and Malayalam scholar. 
It is because the University now comprises men of hi^ 
intellectual attainments in so many branches of human 
knowledge, it’ is because the University has broken through 
•the har^ier.-f of narrow provincialism, it is because of this 
combination of talents recruited from all parts of India that 
it has become possible to oj)en the new department of Indian 
Vernaculars. . 

The University has further organised a scheme for the 
preparation and pifblication of veflumss of typiflM selections 
in all the Indian Vernaculars from the* earliest stages of 
their development to Jiiodern times. About a dozen years 
ago, , wt^ invited Ptai Bahadur •Ur. Uineschandra Sen to 
prepare typical selections in Bengali.. Two splendid volumes 
were published - by tlje Universitj^ eight years ago, giving 
specimens of Bengali from the earliest old manuscripts as 
also from printed Avorks down to the middle of the 19th 
century. The preparation of selections in other vernaculars, 
similar in scope, has been undertaken by the University, and 
scholars from different parts of India have gladly accepted 
our invitation to collaborate in the accomplishment of this 
great national task. The first volume of the typical selections 
in Oriya as also that of the selections in Hindi have been 
printed and published, Avhile considerable progress has* b^en 
made in' the cases of other languages. It i§ extremely 
gratifying that several men of culture have come forward 
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to the assistance of the University. The Maharaja of 
Soncpur, one of the Feudatory Chiefs of Orissa, has 
generously contributed to the cost of publication of the Oriya 
selections. The Holker of Indore has expressed his readi¬ 
ness to associate himself with the publication of the 
'Mahratti selections. Mr. R. D. Mehta, a distinguished 
citizen of Calcutta, has contributed a substantial amount 
towards the cost of publication of the selections from the 
Zendavesta. Mr. Bholanath Barooah, one of the most 


enlightened sons of Assam, has offered a handsome donation 
of Rs. 10,000 to meet the cost of publication of fhe Assamese 
selections. It also redounds to the credit of cultured men 
beyond the limits of Calcutta that some, at any rate, amongst 
them have recognised the value of the work underba'iceh bv tha 
University. Mr. Sanatkumar Mookerjee ha’s presented to us 
a large and valuable collection of Bengali manuscripts which 
will furnish an extensive field for re,search in the domain of 
Indian Vernaculars. Mr. Tankanabh Chaudhuyi of Binajpur 
is mainfainfftg a lectureship in Maithili, while Raja Kirtyanand 
Singh and his cosharers are maintaining the Baneli-Srinagar 
lectureship for research work in Maithili; Mr. Gopaldas 
Chaudhuri of Mymensingh is maintaining a lectujteslpp in 

f 

Bengali; and the Maharaja of Sonepur has provided funds 
for the maintenance of a lectureship ii\ Oriya. 

But surely, the University does» require liberal assistance 
6n a far more extensive scale for these and similar activities. 


Do not our people appreciate the full significance of this great 

movement ? Do they not realise what part the Indian 

Vernaculars must play if India is again to take her place 

among the great nations of the world ? Are they not aware 

< 

that in many departments of human thought, where India 
had in the past occupied a distinguished position, a determined 
effort# has been made by narrow-minded and unsympathetic 
Mholars to dethrone heryrom the position of honour? Are 
they not aware, for instance, that for many years past, a steady 
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movement has been in progress to establish that Indians had 
no originality in the departments of Science, Mathematics 
and Astronomy and that the University has not only entrnsted 
ifs lecturers with the task of exploration of these subjects, hut 
bad even sent out one of them at its own expense to collect 
mlinuscripts and other materials from the remotest corners 
of the country ? Are noj; our. people aware,- again, that a 
desperate effort has been made to establish that Indian Art 
owes its origin to the Greeks and that tlie University maintains 
lecturers to examine the foundations of this extraordinary 
hypothesis*? Are they not aware that even so cautious a 
scholar as the late Professor Vincent Smith boldly enunciated 
the theory th'at India Avas not fit for self-government, because 
represbnii>tive institutions had no existence in ancient India, 
and that this thfebry, astonishing as it was in its departure from 
truth, was demolished by scholars, amongst others like 
Uevadatta BhandHfrkar„ Kashiprasad Jayaswal, Radhakumud 
Mookerjee, Ilaineschamh’a Majumdar and Narendranath Law^ 
who have had opportunities or encouragenlent afforded to them 
by this University to carry on original research in the domain 
of Indian History ? Blaine us not if we deem it inconsistent 

with tcue national consciousne.ss Hiat the first and last words, 

• • 

the final and definitive judgments on Indian Civilisation should, 
lie pronounced in intellectual cetitres far beyond the limits 
of our motherland. Be it remembered in this connection that 
the attempt to modernise the East by the importation* of 
western culture in our midst, to the complete supersession 
of our native ideals, has proved a failure. The Indian Univer¬ 
sities have not yet been able to take root in the life of the 

nation, because they have been exotics. India was and is 

• 0 

civilised. Western civilisation, however valuable as a factor 
in the progress of mankind, should not «upersede, much less 
be pernfitted to destroy the vital elements of our civHisation. 
I claim that in no other University.in India has .this view been 
realised and carried into effect as has been done in Calcutta. 
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It is impracticable for me within the limits of the time at 
my disposal to convey to you even an inadequate impression 

of the activities of the University in other important subjects 

_ _ 1 

in the Department of Letters, such as English, Philosophy, 

Economics and Commerce, which have roused the intellectual 

ciiriosity of many an enthusiastic student. We have utiliSted 

our splendid staff in the Departjnent of English to deal 

with the subject in a comprehensive manner as well from the 

literary as from the ‘linguistic standpoint. But what is of 

more vital importance, we have recognised the value of 

Eitglish as a world language, as a powerful medium for the 

comparative study of the most remarkable exponents of 

diverse types of civilisation. We have employed our brilliant 

staff in the Department of Philosopliy to expound nclequately ■ 

the doctrines of tlie chief schools of. philosophical thought, 

ancient, mediaeval and modern, in all their diverse phases ; 

but what is of greater moment, we.hdve been able, for the 

first time in the historv of this University, to arrange for a 
» ^ 

comprehensi\’h programone of instruction In every branch of 
Indian Philosophy wtth reference to original sources.* It is 
undeniable that no Indian Universitv can fullv iustifv its 
existence as a true seat of national culture, unless it l)r,ings 
home to its students the solid contributions which were made 

in bygone days by Indian scholars Jo the solution of 

the eternal problems of mind and* matter, of God and 
Wan, and Mhich, notwithstanding later developments 
in philosophic thought, still continue to evoke feelings 
of respect and admiration in every civilised centre of learning 
and culture. We have employed a distinguished band of 
teachers in the Department of Political Economy and 
Political Philosophy to cover a considerable tract of the 

territory comprised - within the ever-widening domain of 

econonAc and commercial studies. We have .arranged for 
special coursg^ of lectures on topics of engrossing mterest 
to the Indian citizen and publicist, such as I'amines, 
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Co-operation, Railways, Industrial Organization, Currency 

Problems, Land Systems, Village Communities, Lal 3 our 

Questions, Statistical Methods and Forms of Govcrnnient. 

To these we have added during the current session courses 

of lectures on commercial subjects, such as Accounting, 

BiPnking and Commercial Law. Well may we ask, how many 

of our educated countrymen have taken the trouble to 

acquaint themselves with tlie nature and scope of what has 

already been accomplished by the University in the way of 

Economic and Commercial studies, which ai-e of such vital 
^ • • 
importance to the progress of the nation in this transitional 

age, when a new earth has to be shaped anew to the needs,of 
men. Thjs, at any rate, is patent that not one single indi¬ 
vidual, otiitial or non-official, has yet volunteered to promote 
the work of the University even in these, departments of 
study. 

Before I pass mi to the domain of what are usually 
regarded as scientific subjects, let me. invite your attention 
to the activities o’f the University ifl two branches which 
are supposed to lie on the borderland of Letters and Science, 
I mean. Experimental Psychology and Anthropology. It is 
needJes^to emphasize the inestimable value, from a sociological 
standpoint, of the practical results Kkely to follow from the 
correlated study of tlu'se rapidly progressing, though apparentl}’^ 
recondite, branches of kiio\vledge, which have been investigated 
on an adequate scale only in the most advanced Universities 
of France, Germany, Italy and the United States. But I must 
press upon your attention the unquestionable importance 
of the w'ork already undertaken and in part accomplished by 
members of these two departments. With the jiraiseworthy 
aftd unselfish co-operation of members of the medical profes- 
sior), the^' are • engaged in a systematic jihysical examination 
of our college, students; three thousand have already'been 
examine'dand the work is steadily ia*progress. The facts thus 
discovered as to the health of the students are of the most 
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alarming character, as )Vlll be apparent-from even a superficial 

stud^ of the Report piready published ,by our Students’ 
Welfare Committee. It alay be confidently maintained 
tliat in any o^er country of the civilised world, work of 
^is description, carried out by a University, would have 
forthwith aiTested public attention apd readily secured tor 
that institution liberal assistance ae well ‘from the keepers 
of the public funds as fiy)m private benefactors. 

Let me next describe to you in as intelligible a form as 
practicable the activities of the University in the direction of 
the organisation of scientific instruction and scientidc research. 
Wp have steadily maintained twC great departments of 
mathematical study and research, the one for Pure Mathema¬ 
tics, the other for Applied Mathematics, under the supervision 
of the respectiye .Council of Post-Graduate Teaching. 
Adequate provision has l)een made, whicJi has no parallel 
in an Indian University, for unfolding' to our advanced 
. students the mysteries of the most redondite developments in 
the region oi higher raHtheinatics, which are often intimately 
connected with the "progress of the physical, chemical and 
biological sciences. The University College of Science and 
Technology thus comprehends within its scope all the CfXact 
sciences in their theoirtical as well as practical aspects. 
But, let me frankly confeis to you that the ideal which 
enraptured me in my student days, that my a/ma maler 
should afford ample opportunities of scientific study and 
research, is yet far removed from what may fairly be 
regarded as full and complete ^realisation. As an humble 
student of Science, . I had not' failed to reali.se that the 
chief debt of civilization to science was not merely material 
comfort, but also intellectual freedom and enlightenment, 
for while she plants her feet on the solid ground of Nature, 
her die^d moves amongst the stars. I had not |)een' slow to 
appreciate the cardinal truth that the aim of scienhe is to 
.ki\ow and control Nature, not merely that man may obtain 
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the goldent touch and that all things may be made to minister 
to his ease, but also that he may kuow the Truth and that^the 
Truth may set him^free from-*^he bondage of superstition 
and a slavish -regard tor authority. It was in the belief that 
Science * had •proclaimed intellectual emancipation and 
enormously enhtrged th6 entire field of human thought^ 
that J)r. M&hendralal -Sir^car, one of the ti;uest sons of 
this University, devoted the best energies of his life to the 
foundation of an Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Science. It was in my deepest conviction that Science had 
unfettered fhe mind, enthroned reason, taught the duty aird 
responsibility of independent thought, and brought to 
mankind the • message of intellectual enlightenment and 
liberty,* tiiat I planned the foundation of a University 
College of Sciefxtje and Technology, and approached 
for fulfilment of my cherished ambition lwo*of the noblest 
sons of India, Sir' Taraknath Palit and* Sir Rash Bihary 

Ghose.. With a generosity which has had no parallel in the 

— 

history of education in British India, they gav6* aw^ly their 
wealth, <iot their inherited patrimony, not'money amassed by 
the fortunes of speculation, hut the savings of life-long toil 
as memb^ers of the legal profession. The magnificent endow¬ 
ments created by them have* enabled y.s to maintain as many 
as eight University Professorships-rPalit Chair of Chemistry, 
Palit Chair of Physics, JGliose Chair of Applied Mathematics, 
Ghose Chair of Chemistry* Ghose Chair of Physics, Ghosfe 
Chair of Botany, Ghose Chair of Applied Physics, and Ghose 
Chair of Applied Chemistry,—with research students attached 
to each Professor. Later ofi, it was my good fortune fo 
approach, on behalf of ray alma mater, Kumar Guruprasad 
Sipgh of Khaira who placed in ’ my hands the generous 
contribution of five and a half lacs of rupees for the promotion 
of higher*studies in Letters as well as in Science. Thip has 
enabled -us to maintain a Chair o/ Chemistry,^ a Chair of 
Physics, a Chair of Agriculture, besides a Chair of Indian 
4 
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Fine Arts and a Chair of Indian I^ingi^istics and Phonetics. 
To ^ these must now be added the Travelling Fellowships 
founded by Sir Hash Bihary Ghose for the investigation of 
educational method abroad and the promotion of research: in 
special branches of learning. We. also maintain, out of our 
current income, a Chair in Botany and a Chair in Zoolqgy. ■ 
The University, with a restricted source of revenue and 
limited funds at its disposal, has nevertheless found it possible 
to contribute more than ten lacs of rupees out of the capital 
and recurring expenditure of sixteen lacs hitherto incurred 
in connection with the establishment and mainteiiauce of the 
University College of Science and Technology. Well may one 
here stop and enquire, what about the guardianc of the public 
treasury ? We are grateful to them for permission trt divert 
to the use of the College of Science a sum of one thousand 
rupees a month; which had.been originally intended by them 
to be spent for other purposes. ‘ Beyond, this, the custodians 
of the public funds, though repeatedjy' approached, have met 
the legitimate deniand^ of the University, witli steady and 
persistent refusal. To me it is an unfathomable mystery that 
administrators in responsible positions should fail to be 
inspired to a sense of their paramount duty as servants of 
the people, even by the magnificent spectacle of self-sacrifice 
presented by the noble examples of Sir Taraknath Palit and 
Sir Rash Bihary Ghose. And yet let,it’not be forgotten that 
in the Department of Science, perhaps even more than in 
the Department of Letters, University teachers and students 
have systematically carried out original investigations of 
acknowledged value. We have, indeed, made the University 
College of Science a nursery of young men of exceptional 
ability—^mathematicians, physicists, chemists, botanists, 
zoologists—whose researches have been eagerly accepted for 
publication by scientific societies and in scientific periodicals 
in the foremost seats of learning in Europe,* America and 
Japan. 
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But let me emphasize that though much has already heen 
achieved, more still remains to be accomplished, specially, in 
thek direction of expansion of what may be called industrial 
studies. The opportunities of modern Universities are, indeed, 
«nu^h more comprehensive in this respect than they have’ 
ever been before in the civilised world. Industry and educa¬ 
tion will march forward, more and more, hand in hand, 
for this is pre-eminently a time to awaken industry and 
education alike. Industry in its many-sided interests will 
look to education for enlightenment and support, and out of 
the laboratories of the University will emanate in an ever- 
increasing measure the influences that make for economic and 
industrial improvement and contribute to the betterment of 
human living and- to tlie good of mankind. T have in my 
mind particularly tlie development of fechnological studies 
in the broadest sonso of that exprcssioif, not merely in the 
University, ])ut also’ in lumdrods of schools in the province 
where the students and teachers alikg legitimately display 
a hopeful yearning for vocational training, unhappily not yet 
satisfied. One of the fundamental essentials for the success 
of a comprehensive scheme of this description, is the abundant 
supply of able and willing teachers. Jjet me add at once that 
such a development of the requisite,type, which the University 
is Avilling to undertake, implies immediate financial assistance 
on a liberal scab* for laboratories, museums, Avorkshops, theii' 
equipment and maintenance. There are ample indications 
that the sources of private liberality have not yet been 
exhausted, for only recentlj^ a generous benefactor, Mr. 
Prankrishna Chatterjee, ofl'ered to make over to the 
University valuable property near flaneegunj as a nucleus 
for the establishment of a University School of Mines. 
The expansion, if not the initiation, of a great undertzkking 
of this nature* must, hoAveAmr, in , a large mjeasure be 
dependent upon adequate grants from the public funds, and 
precisely the same observation applies to the technological 
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and ^ agric ultural studies which the University is anxious to 
promote. 

Let me assure you with all the emph%?is and earnest¬ 
ness I can command that plans for University development, 
whether judged by work already accomplished or activities, 
yet to be undertaken, have been neither casual nor 
accidental. They have their solid basis on the rock of a 
definite conception of the true function of the University in the 
life of the Nation. It is the duty of the University to gather 
from the persistent past, w'here there are no dead, and to 
embody within its walls the learning of the world in living 
exponents of scholarship, who shall maintain in Letters, Science 
and Art the standards of truth and beauty and the canons of 
criticism and taste. It is equally incumbent upon the 

4 

University, for* thfe living present and its persistence in 
the future, to enlarge the boundaries .of human learning 
and to give powerful aid to the advajicembnt of knowledge by 
the derelopenent ,of creative capacity in those disciplines 
through which men seek for truth and strive after duty. 
It is further incumbent on the University to convey to 
the community in popular,^ quite as much as in permanent 
form, the products of the highest thought on current 
problems of science and society, of government and public 
order, of knowledge and conduct. The University can 
achieve this object and contribute to the welfare of the 
people in freedom, health and wealth, if it sends forth 
streams of liberally educated men and women to be leaders 
of public opinion and to be practitioners in all the brain- 
working professions of our time, from law', medicine, 
engineering, teaching arid commerce, to architecture, 
agriculture, banking, journalism and public administration. 
A .Uijiversity so designed for the service of the Nation in all 
possible phases of its development, cannot be restricted to 
a narrow or chosen teaching, much less starved altogether 
in its activities. It cannot be treated either as a great 
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scholastic sanctuary or as a glorified technical institute^ In 
such a University, we cannot for instance, discard the claims 
oi History s^nd its interpretation as a laboratory to test 
all plans for political and social reforms. We cannot ignore 
.Pjjilosophy as a clearing house for all theories and methods 
of knowledge. We cannot ignore Letters as the record, in 
thoughts that breathe and words that burn, of all human 
striving after sweetness and light. We cannot ignore Art 
which is the flowering product of the creative imagination, 
ennobling . and enriching the content of life. We cannot 
ignore Applied Science whose chief business is the develop¬ 
ment of the material icsources of the world. We cantiot 


ignorei Economics whose cardinal problem is that of distribu¬ 
tion of the wealth thus produced. Finally, we cannot ignore 
the Science of Education in whose philosophical, psychological 
and physiological, foundations we nofv seek the surest 
means of training the intellect and stimulating the imagina¬ 
tion of men.* . ‘ • 

To my mind the University is a §reat store-house of 
learning, a great bureau of standards, a great workshop 
of knowledge, a great laboratory for the training as well of 
men o/thought as of men of action. The University is thus 
the instrument of the State for tl^e conservation of knowledge, 
for the discoverv of knowledge, for the distribution of 
knowledge, for the applicc>tions of knowledge, and above aril, 
for the creation of knowledge-makers. 

People of Pengal, you have at your doors, the foundations 
already laid of a great University, a University devoted 
to the advancement of Literature, Science and Art, to the 


promotion of Letters as the record of the achievements of 
the human spirit, to the promotion of Science as the revealer 


of the laws and the conqueror of the forces of Nature, to 


the promotion of Art as the sunshine and gilding of life, 
but more than all this, to the investigation of the* glorious past 


of India and the fundamental unity, amidst apparent’ 
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diversity, of the varied aspects of Indian civilisation which 
is so deeply calculated to rouse and purify true national 
instinct and national pride. You have at your ^oors a society 
of scholars in whose. company your children, your children’s 
children and their children may spend formative years 
of their aspiring youth under the captivating influences 
of humane Letters and Pure and Applied Science, pursuing 
culture with forward-looking minds and far-seeing spirit. 
It is for you. People of Bengal, to determine whether you 
will make this University a national asset, .We invite 
every citizen, conscious of his duty and responsibility, 
unmoved by ignorant and prejudiced criticism, to come 
forward to be united with us in feeling, in purpose, for 
the realisation of our vision of duty and. of service. It 
has ever been our • ambition to bring the University in 
intimate touch with the Nation,* becays^ of the supreme 
part that it must play in the national consciousness, jioint- 
ing out .by its attjtude towards the things of through 
the whole wide range of human intelligence, the true direction 
of national safety and national progress. The University 
should thus be a live and progressive, not a passive 
and inactive force in the life of-the coinmunity of'which 
‘it is not only a part but a participant. The University 
would be dead to the Nation, if it were' made to stand on a 
height of its own, isolated from the coinmunity. On the other 
hand, if the activities of the University were more and more 
assimilated with the life of the Nation, it might then be even 
more determinate as a teacher^ and more dominant as a 
leader than it has ever been before. 

While I emphasize this aspect of the mission of a 
University to new and better service of the community, let me 
assure ^ou that I do not overlook a potent factor—the 
advent of democracy. A profound student of thd history and 
philosophy of political institutions has observed that the 
Weaknesses of a democracy are the opportunities of 
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education. I venture to think that there is food for 

• 

thought in this enigmatical statement, because a (lemo«racy 
has its weakness as well as its strength. A great weak¬ 
ness in a democracy, uninformed and unenlightened, is the 
indifference that largely prevails to the paramount need 
4 q 5 the broadest education of all grades amongst the people. 
And it is the business of the educator to recognise this 
weakness, to come down from his heights into the valleys, 
and to work in the light that has been given him for the 
extension of educational opportunities amongst the new 
democracy.* That will make in the end for the salvation of his 
his country. If we do not thus bring ourselves into intimate 
touch with the progress of national life, we shall have* a 
GoveriAnent of the many by the few instead of a Government 
by all, as is iirherent ui the very life of a democracy. Let 
us then adjust our activities so as to increase our 
influence as a potenfe instrViment for fosttering amongst the 
citizervs of this land that passion for the discovery and dissemi¬ 
nation of Truth, which is the condition * 0 ! all**sincferity of 
conduct and of all advancement of knowledge. If we succeed 
in this our mission, the New Democracy, proud and humble, 
patiently' pressing forward, praising her heroes of old, training 
her future leaders, seeking her cr(iwn in a nobler race of 
men and women, will proclaim hen confession of faith in the 

beautiful words of the poet: 

• • 
“ Faith in the worth of the smallest fact and the laws 

that govern the star-beams. 

Faith in the beauty of ^truth and the truth of perfect 
beauty, 

Faith in the God, who creates the souls of men, by 
knowledge and love and worship.” 

Tell me not that the task of such regeneration (^f pur 
people throu^ the path of education is supremely difficult 
of achievement, for unalterable is my faith in the lesson 
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taught by my preceptors in the stirring words of the 
poet'; 


“ If thou canst plan a noble deed, 

And never flag till it succeed. 

Though in the strife thy heart must bleed ; 

Whatever obstacles control, 

Thine hour will come. Go on, true soul, 

Thou’lt win the prize, thou’lt reach the goal.” 

I call upon you to take this as your motto,and to join 

wilh me in a fervent prayer for the well-being of our 

motherland in the words of the message of our great riational 

poet, Rabindra Nath Tagore ; 

% • 
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“ Where the mind is without fear and the head is hpld 
high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Whei'e the world has not hoen broken up into fragments 
by narrow domestic walls ; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth ; 

"NMiere tireless striving stretches its arms towards 
perfection ; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its w'ay 
into tJie dreary desert sand of dead habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by Thee into ever-widening 
thought.and action— • 

lute that heaven of freedom, mv Father, let mv countrv 

’a ’ » • 

awako I ’’ 
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THE REALITY OF ATOMIC STRUCTURE.* 


The rudiments of an atomic theory existed almost at 
the dawn of humlan thought. In early times, however, 
the idea that matter exists in separate particles or atoms 
was merely a speculation, and not the result of experi¬ 
ments or of the observation of facts. Althougli the 
history of philosophical speculation upon the nature of 
matter is interesting in so far as it reveals the methods 
of the human mind, it must be .admitted that no real 

« 4 

progress could be made' until it became customary to 
verify speculation by experiment and' t6 use experiment 
as an aid to speculation. Without discussing further 
the comTnencenfents.of the atomic theory, we may remark 

that Robert Bovie came to the conclusion in 1G61 as a 

% 

result of his own experiments that matter is granular and 
not continuous; upon this he founded the soi^called 
corpuscular theory. «In putting forward this theory of 
the constitution of matter, Bovle’s olijects were to explain 
his experimental observations, to open up a road to new 
experimental discoveries and thereby to contribute to the 
increase of positive knowledge. In all these he was 
markedly successful. 

During the eighteenth century, a vast number of 
experimental chemical observations were made. The 
interpretation of these facts proved that two kinds of 

• I 

^ Adharchaadra Mookerjf^o Lecture for 1021, delivered ou IGth .December, 
1921, at tbe/lBrbbaiiga Librar5*llal1, bj Sir William Jackson Po|>e, K.B.E.,‘F.K.8., 
M.A., M.Sc.Tech., LL.D., D.Sc., TrofeMW of Chemistry in the UniversitT of 
Ca^ibridge. 
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matter can be distinguished, the one consisting of primi¬ 
tive materials, simple bodies or chemical elements, wluc]i 
now number more than a hundred, and the other includ- 
ifig the multitudinous compound substances which result 
from the mutual combination of the elements. This 
'''»« 0 nelusion, namely, that nature has furnished us with a 
small number of elcmeetary materials, which by their 
combination produce innumerable compound substances 
still holds good ; it is a worthy memorial to the activity, 
to the imagination, and to the logical methods of the 
older chemists. 

The corpuscular theory was reinforced during the 
eighteenth century by the idea that a hypothetical element, 
phlogiston, should be regarded as taking part in chemical 
changes. The tb eory of phlogiston was .not successful in 
directing chemis(i*y towards a fertile field of development, 
and was ftnallv overthrown bv Lavoisier, who was the 
first to distinguish ratfoually between simple and com¬ 
pound bodies and to form.a correct picture of the rela¬ 
tions between matter and ene.rgv. 

Nevertheless, towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, progress in chemistry 'commenced to wane; 
a new idea was needed to promote the development of 
experimental chemistry. The stfitement of the atomic 
theory by John Dalton in 1803 provided the necessary 
stimulus and furnished the chemist with a mental 
picture of chemical transformation Avhich led to 
rapid developments in science. The atomic theory, 
as put forward by Dalton, states, briefly, that each 
element is composed of homogeneous atoms of which the 
^wight is constant and that chemical compounds exist as 
molecules which result from the union of elementary 
atoms ill sinjple numerical proportions ; its great valhe 
arises less from any novelty of conoejition than firom the 
fact that it introduced a method of describing chemical 
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conditions which facilitated progress. The atomic theory 
thus distracted attention from the discussions, up til) 
then futile, concerning the divisibility of the atom, and 
led to this unit being visualised as the smallest partic'ie 
of an element which could take part in a chemical 
change; it indicated that the molecule is (he smaller'.,' 
particle of matter which can have an independent exist¬ 
ence and directed the chemist towards the studv of the 
composition of tlie molecule. The atomic theory was 
destined to become the fundamental conception upon 
which the whole of the chemistry of the nineteenth 
century was based ; it played an equally important part 
in the above development of physics and became imme¬ 
diately the centre from which two great directions of 
scientific pre^res^? diverged. The following up of these 
two divergent routes led to the almost complete divorce 
of chemistry from pliysics during :x /groat part of the 
nineteenth century ; now, however, the two directiims of 
progress are joiued'by sucli a network of cross-roads that 
it is impossible to trace a sharp line of demarcation 
between physics and chemistry. The two subjects are 
merely arbitrary divisions of oru^ branch of knowledge 
which is concerned with the manifestations of matter and 
of energy; they have^a common .foundation, and their 
study has led, during these early years of the twentieth 
century, to the formulation of a common plan which may 
prove capable of embracing the whole inanimate universe. 
The first direction of progress which may be briefly 
considered is that which chemistry has taken. The 
acceptance of the atomic theory suggests at once the 
necessity for a careful distinction between elements and 
compounds, for the determination of the number of 
atoms of different elements which are combined in the 
molecules of compound bodies, and for the measurement 
of the relative weights of the atoms of different 
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elements. The realisation of this.programrae led to the 
determination of the atomic weiglits of all the elemeats 
in terms of the weight of the lightest atom known, that 
•of hydrogen; as unit ; it brought with it a detailed know¬ 
ledge of the arrangement of the atoms in the molecules 
-I of several hundreds of thousands of compound bodies. It 
mu.st be noted, however^ that these results were not 

obtained with the aid alone of the atomic theorv as it 

• 

was put forward l)y Dalton ; from tinre to time auxiliary 
tlioories had to he introduced. 

Thus* the Italian chemist, Avogadro, from a consi-^ 
deration of the experimental facts, avhs led to put 
forward a Hypothesis according to which equal volume^? 
of ail gases, under the same conditions of temperature 
and of pre*-sun‘, eontajn tlie same number cf molecules ; 
later, Erankland added to* the atomic theory the 
doctrine of valency, which jiostulates fhat the elements 
mtw he classified aceordint^ to the number of atoms 
of hydrog(Mi *\Aith Avhich one atom • can ^ntei* into 

chemical eomhination. The atom • of chlorine thus 

• 

combines with one atom of liydrogen, that of oxygen 
with^two, that of nitrogen with tliree, and that of carbon 
with four atoms of hvdroi>;en. . 

Asa result of the devtdopuuMit of chemistry during 
tlie nineteenth century, our science presented itself 20 
years ago as an almost jVu'fect example of the classitica-^ 
tion of a £rr('at mass of facts bv means of a logical system 
which liad for its base the atomic theory. We knew 
that the compound molecute does not simply consist of X 
number of atoms thrown together like balls in a bag, 
but that it has an architectural arrangement which is 
perfectly definite and wliich can be determined with 
I)recMon. All the triumphs of modern organic chemistry, 
the certainty with which wo can now undertake the 
synthesis of most of those complex chemical compounds 
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which are procJuced during animal or vegetable life, and 
tlje profound knowledge which we have acquired of the 
arrangement of the atoms in the complex molecule, are 
the direct results of the assistance lent by • the atomic 
theory to experimental science. It might be supposed, 
and many, in fact, have concluded, that the very perfect -' 
manner in which the observed facts tit in with the theory 
furnishes a positive proof that tlie atomic theory is not 
merely a kind of framework into tvhich the experimental 
observations can be conveuientlv arranged, but that the 
.atom and the molecule really exist. I am inclined to 
believe that the development of chemical knowledge during 
the nineteenth century justifies belief in the absolute 
existence of atoms and molecules, but at the same tifiie, I 
recognise that the argument which leads to this conclusion 
is so tortuous ahd sb involved that doubt is legitimate. 


The second main direction* of jjrogw.s.s indicated by 
the atomic theory, although of. great chemical jra- 

w 

portance, is mortk directly concerned with ]»hysics than 
with chemistry. Ordinarily, three states of matter, are 
distinguished, the solid, the liq'uid and the gaseous. All 
gases have the same compressibility and the .same co¬ 
efficient of thermal dilatation, a^art from certain small 
but very important disprepancies observed in every 
specific case ; the corpuscular theory of Boj le led the 
• mathematician Bernouilli in the* eighteenth century to 
sketch out a kinetic theory of gases, in accordance with 
which a gas is regarded as made up of molecules Avhich 
Are constantly in movement.* Each gaseous molecule 
is the seat of a certain quantity of kinetic energy or 
energy of movement ; it ‘is constantly in motion and 
rebounds incessantly from the other molecules which it 
encounters-on its path. • 

• J ♦ ^ € 

The pressure exerted by a confined gas* is the* sum 
of the repeated shocks of the molecules upon the 
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walls of the containing vessel. When the kinetic 
energy is increased as the result of a rise of 
temperature, .the pressure exerted by the gas increases 
as a result of the reinforcement of molecular bombard¬ 
ment. Although a molecule is minute in size, it 
possesses a certain weight and, like every ponderable 
object, is subject to the laws of gravity. The molecules 
of a gas repel each other by reason of their kinetic 
energy, but at the same time they are drawn together as 
the result'of an attraction exerted behveen them. In a 
gas the repulsive force dominates the attractive force ; 
any quantity Avhatsoever of a ga.s thus tilts a vessel of * 
any ‘dimensions. Rut if the temperature falls, the 
kinetic energy may diminish to such a point as to become 
dominated by the cohesive forces; the free ^movement of 
the molecules is thon checked, the gas becomes a liquid, 
and the molecules’ no Icyiger rebound, but are only able 
to slide one over.the other. A further fall in •tempera¬ 
ture, accompanied by a corresponding diminution of the 
kinetic energy, leads to an almost complete predominance 
of the cohesive forces and the liquid becomes a solid. 

This hasty sketch of oUr theoretical ideas concernimr 
the three states of matter excites.one important reflection. 
The consideration of*the three states of matter indicates 
that several conceptions are involved. The dimensions 
of the molecules, the quantities of energy which reside 
in them, and the attraction exercised between them, each 
play a part. All these, liowCver, are susceptible to rigid 
mathematical treatment; even the deviations from the 
simple laws which determine ’the behaviour of gases 
lend themselves to mathematical development. The 
facility .with which the kinetic theory of the three, 
states of blatter can be treated • mathematically 
had led to the theory being developed in perfectly orderly 
sequence and each step forw'ard had been taken almost 
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without contentious comment.’ Whilst the chemists of 
the nineteenth century were called upon to establish their 
theoretical conclusions by the methods of ppre logic, th# 
great mathematical physicists, Clerk Maxwell, Clausius, 
van der "Waals and others, were able to bring to the 
perfection of the kinetic theory all the powerful weapons 
of modern mathematics. ThenViodynaniies, founded by 
Carnot, developed, by Kelvin, and amplified by Willard 
Gibbs, assisted in the establishment of the kinetic theory. 

A great widening in of the scientific horizon resulted 
from the mathematical study of the three states of matter. 
‘We owe to it the perfecting of the steam engine and of 
the internal conbustion engine, the manufacture of «itric 
acid from atmospheric air, and many othes achievements 
which have «?xercised a profound and far-reaching influ¬ 
ence on all terrestrial affairs. • , , 

The kinetic theory, as we know* it •to-day, provides a 
metlwd for calculating almost all the fundafiiental con¬ 
stants connected with gases. Thtis we can determine the 
actual dimensions of atoms ami of molecules, their speeds 
of movement, and the quantity of energy resident in each 
one of these tiny particles. AVe»have already noted' that 
Avogadro postulated tliat equal volumes of different gases 
under similar conditions of temperature and pressure 
contain the .same number of. molecules; it is further 
obvious that the molecular weight in grammes, no matter 
of what substances, simple or compound, must contain 
the same number of molecules. This number, which is 
called Avogadro’s constant, can he deduced by the aid of 
the kinetic theory from exact experimental observations 
made upon the gases. The mathematical interpretation* 
of measurements of the viscosity of gases assigns to 
Avogadro’s constant a value of 62 X10““; we shall se? later 
that other and quite different methods of calculating the 
same constant lead to approximately identical valuee. 
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Many other examples of .the stimulus exerted upon the 
physical sciences by the atomic theory in the second direc-’ 
tion involved in the mathematical treatment of the kine¬ 
tic theory might be quoted. The agreement between the 
experimental results and the theoretical anticipations is 
complete that wo arc tempted once again to conclude 
that the atomic theory represents an objective truth, but 
in the second, just as in the first direction emanating 
from the atomic theory, it has been necessary to make 
successive additions of new hypotheses to the original 
form ; and although the agreement between practice .and 
theory has always been so close, it cannot be denied that 
the definite proof of the objective existence of atoms and 
molecules escaped the scientific investigators of the nine¬ 
teenth century. In sj)ite of the brilliant i^ork of our 
predecessors, these latter passed away without establish- 
ing the discontinuity of matter with such a precision as 
alone 'could -lead to absolute convictipn ; up till the end 
of the nineteenth century they were occupied in modify¬ 
ing the atomic theory so as to bring it more completely 
into agreement with the facts. 

Letvus now consider t,he improvements which have 
taken place in this uncertain situation during the last 
twenty years. In the Engfisli botanist, Brown, on 

examining under tlu' microscope minute particles of 
matter suspended in water, observed the tiny solid frag¬ 
ments to be in perpetual and disorganised agitation. 
This extraordinary phcnomencpi is observed with all kinds 
of minute particles suspended in the most diverse liquids ; 
it can he seen without difficulty jn a suspension of gam¬ 
boge in water. IVIany explanations of the Brownian 
movement were attempted prior to the commencement 
of the twenticUh century ; v.iriations in the surroundii^ * 
temperature, the action of light or ef currents of,air, and 
the shaking of the apparatus, were suggested as possible 
6 
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causes but in the end the conclusion was drawn that the 
movement of these microscopic particles is the result of 
blows received from the liquid molecules. The kinetic 
theory tells us that a cubic millimetre of water contains 
about 3 X 10’“ molecules, the rapidity of the movement 
of which at the ordinary temperature is more than ten 
times that of an express train ; the blow which a molecule 
of water gives on striking an enormously larger solid 
particle suffices to move this latter from its place. The 
study of the Brownian movement, indeed, brings us into 
closer personal contact with the molecule itself than did 
all the efforts of nineteenth centurv science ; whilst the 
application of mathematical and logical methods tc 4 physi¬ 
cal and chemical observations led to a bqlief in the vali¬ 
dity of the molecular and atoniic'theory, the direct action 
of the molecules can be seqn to-day in the spectacle of 
solid particles dispersed in all directions by a molecular 
bombard^ient. Improvements in the technique o’f the 
study of the Brohmian movement and advances in the 
mathematical treatment of the experimental observations 
have of late yielded a rich harvest; one illustration may 
be given to show the manner ip which knowledge has been 
extended by the stfldy of this subject. The molecules 
of a gas are mutually repelled by reason of their kinetic 
energy, and are at the sanie 'time attracted because 
they are subject to the action of gravity like every other 
ponderable object; the gaseous molecules aare subject 
further to terrestrial attraction, and it is this which 
retains our atmosphere. Above the earth’s surface the 
atmospheric density diminishes with the height according 
to a law which is perfectly well-defined by the kinetic 
theory ; the conditions which hold in a gas are precisely 
similar to those which exist in a suspension. of gamboge 
particlesan water. The molecular bombardment disperses 
the solid particles, whilst gravity attracts them towards 
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the bottom of the containing vessel. Although an atmos¬ 
phere of hydrogen would retain an appreciable concentra-' 
tion at a height of some kilometres above the earth, 
whilst a suspension of Brownian particles is not 
appreciably dispersed more than several millimetres above 
tue bottom of the containing cell, the same law connects 
atmospheric concentration, and Brownian concentration 
with the height. The study of the Brownian movement 
thus lends itself to the calculation of the physical constants 
of gases by means of the kinetic theory just as well as 
does the study of the gases. Measurements made upon 
the dispersion of the Brownian particles at different 
heights.thus enable us to calculate the Avogadro constant. 
This calculation gives the ' value G6xl0*- which agrees 
sufficiently well with that deduced fi’om the jtudy of the 
existence of the molecule ^ which we cannot see, as of 
gaseous viscosity to.* mji*ke us just as certain of existence 
of the Brownian particle '‘‘which we observe in perpetual 
movement under the microscope. The French chemist 
Jean Perrin, who devoted himself for 20 years to the 
study of the Brownian movement, gav^e us this beautiful 
verification of the atomic theory. 

We may now pass from these results, without concerning 
ourselves with other equally strikint^ examples Avhich result 

from the mathematical treatment of the Brownian move- 

• 

ment, to review considerations of an entirely different 
order. Whilst the end of the nineteenth century left us in 
possession of very detailed and.fruitful theoretical views 
concerning the constitution of matter, the new century 
found us in presence of a mass of experimental facts 
which did not fall within the scheme of the atomic theory, 
although at the same time intimately related to the 
constitution of matter. At every epoch in the history 
of science the prime importance of discrepant and. incom¬ 
prehensible observations has been recognised; they have 
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always "served as a starting point for those imaginative 
speculations which are the only source of progress. 

In 1815 an English doctor, Front, stated that the 
atomic weights of the elements are all simple multiples of 
that of hydrogen; a more careful study proved this asser¬ 
tion to be false, but it had to be admitted that the aton)ic 
weights of a large number of known elements approxi¬ 
mate to whole numbers. Later, Newlands showed that 
on cutting up a list of the elements arranged in the order 
of their atomic weights into series of .eight, the 
corresponding members of the dHTerent series presented 
obvious similarities of chemical behaviour; this observa¬ 
tion was extended by ^lendeleetr, who in 18G9 put 
forward the periodic classification of tiie elements and 
showed that nn intimate .relations’hip exists between the 
atomic weights and the propesties of the elements. 

The directive tendency of siteh fthservations was re- 

* 

cogpised*even by Prout; if a definite periodief relationship 
can be establishett between the atomic weigh ts and the 
properties of the elements, it becomes almost imperative to 
conclude that the atoms of different elements arc compound 
bodies built up from the same puimary materials. Once this 
idea is accepted, the *duty devolves upon us of seeking 
to penetrate behind Dalton’s theory’ and of learning the 
details of the architecture of the elementary atoms. A 
century had passed away since Trout stated his conviction 
that the atom is not a primary unit, hut it is only during 
the last few years that the definite proof of his thesis 
has been given. Between 1880 and 1890 Sir William 
Crookes showed that • when a high potential electric 
discharge passes through a rarified gas, a phenomenon 
occurs which cannot be connected w’ith any prpperty of 
thb three states of matter known up to that d-atc ; Crookes, 
in fact, described a foftrth state of matter, and his experi¬ 
mental work led later to the discovery of the X-rays by 
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E-ontgen. In 1897, Sir J. J. Thomson showed that 
when an electric discharge passes through a rarified gas, 
a stream of particles, charged with negative electricity 
and moving with "reat velocitv, emanates from the 
cathode; these particles, wliich are termed electrons, 
are immensely smaller than the atom of hydrogen, the 
most minute particle st matter hitherto distinguished. 
A-lmost at the satne lime, the discovery of the element 
argon by Lord llayleigh led Sir William llamsay to recog¬ 
nise the terrestrial existence^ of the element helium which 
had been discovered in the sun’s atmosphere by Sir 
Joseph Lockyer in 1800. Tt was shown that argon an^ 
heli» m belong to a new family of elements possessing 
the special ch;iracfer of a])pearing to be completely devoid 
of chemical j)roperties. It may be adtfed here that at 
the end of the nineteenth ,,century experimental philosophy 
was still faced with tlie old enigma that energy, 
postulated as being continuous. and imponderable, 

acts ujmn matter, ret^ognised discontinuous and 

« • 

ponderable; the apparent insolubilily of the problem 
of action at a distance maintained for centuries a breach 
between the physical sciences and abstract philosophy. 

These are very briefly the priftcipal questions which 
presented themselves as being closely associated with our 
conceptions of the constjtution of matter, but which were 
not embraced by our theories. The nineteenth century 
left us as a legacy this great accumulation of uncorrelated 
experimental facts ; the moment of a great expansion in 
our knowledge of the ultimate structure of matter was 
rapidly approaching. 

After the discovery of radio-activity by Becquerel, 
]Mme._ Curie produced the cxp<'rimental proof that a new 
element which she had discovered, radium, possesses*pro¬ 
perties entirely different from any previously* observed ; 
from every material, no matter what, containing 
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this element there emanates continuously a gaseous 
suKstance which renders the surrounding space 
a conductor of electricity. In 1903 Ramsay and 
Soddy showed that when the gaseous emaifation from 
radium is preserved, the element helium is produced. 
Thiis, for the first time, one of the most frequent dreams 
of the alchemists, that of the c transmutation of the 
elements, was realised by the production of the gaseous 
element helium from a metallic element, radium. As a 
result of these astounding discoveries it became clear, as 
Sir J. J. 'I homson had long suspected, that the atom is 
an electrical structure. Whilst at the ccmmencement of 
the nineteenth century Dalton placed the atomic thqpry 
upon a solid foundation, we are able a centui y later to 
stfite a sub-atonxic theory, supporting our conclusions on 
even stronger experimental grounds. This new conception, 
which may he termed the electronic theory of matter, 
can be defiryed in the following terms ; the atom of ’ a 
chemical element possesses a complex structure; it is 
formed of a nucleus, which carries a charge of positive 
electricity, and of an external domain, which contains a 
sufficient number of particles of negative electricity to be 
in equilibrium with the charge carried by the nucleus. 
We owe this mode of definition to Sir Ernest Rutherford; 
it results from the discovery that electricity, like matter, 
possesses a granular structure. The electronic theory 
carries with it the conception that the atoms of the chemi¬ 
cal elements are built up frorp almost infinitely smaller 
atoms of positive and of negative elctricity ; these ultimate 
units may be termed the positive and negative electrons. 
Experimental measurements show that the nucleus 
is of dimensions which are minute in comparison with 
those •of the atom itself; the diameter of the nucleus 
is about nrinru of that ‘ of the atom. The mass of 
the atom is almost entirely a property of the atomic 
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nucleus, and is proportional to the number of atoms of 
positive electricity contained in the nucleus. Since 
the nucleus of the hydrogen atom only contains one unit 
of positive electricity, the atomic weight of an element is 
equal to the number of positive electrons contained in the 
nucleus. The nucleus contains, in general, negative as 
well as positive electrons’; the number of positive electrons 
minus the number of negative electrons present in the* 
nucleus gives the electric charge of the latter in fundamen¬ 
tal units,, and is called the atomic number. 

Directly the electronic theory is applied to the inter¬ 
pretation of the great body of known facts which are- 
competed with the atomic theory but Avhich are yet not 
embraced by it, it is seen that all these previously in¬ 
explicable observations commence to faH into orderly 
arrangement. Thus, the. classical work of Moselev in 
1913 reveah'cl that th6 eoiicoption of the atomic number 
possesses ‘a quite extraordinary signification. When 
the known elements are arranged in the order of their 
atomic weights and then numbered consecutively, each 
receives its atomic number—the nurab(»r which represents 
the electrical charge mrried by the atomic nucleus. 
Moseley showed further tliat tlie atomic number is 

I 

quantitatively related in a very simple manner to the 
X-ray spectrum characteristic of the element. 

These new conceptions are conveniently elucidated bv 
the quotation of a few illustrations. The atomic weight 
and the atomic number of the lightest element known," 
hydrogen, are both unity. The atomic nuclelis thus con¬ 
sists of one positive electron and the external atomic 
'domain contains one negative electron in electrical 
equilibrium with the nucleus. A brief explanation is 
here called .for. The element hydrogen consists, in’the 
free state, of molecules each composed of two atoms 
whilst the free hydrogen atom would consist of but one 
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atom or unit of positive electricity; the free hydrogen 
atom corresponds, in fact, to the hydrogen ion of the 
chemist, which acts as carrier of the electric current 
during electi’olysis of the aqueous solution *of an acid. 
Whilst the free hydrogen atom is only the positive nucleus, 
namely, an atom of positive electricity, the hydrogen ‘ 
molecule consists of two such miclei with two negative 
•electrons in orbital movement about them. In the 
atom of helium, of atomic weight four and of 
atomic number two, the nucleus is composed of four 
positive and two negative electrons, whilst the 
external atomic domain contains two negative electrons 
in equilibrium with the nuclear charge of two units. ^The 
most complex element known to us, urapium, has the 
atomic weiuht pf 2r38 and the atomic number 92. The 
positive nucleus .thus' contains, positive and 146 
negative electrons, the latter numbet beikg that necessary 
to gi\'e the nucleus, a positive enlarge of 5)2; in e<[uili- 
brium with the 92 lu^gative electrons contained in the 
external atomic domain. 

We can now proceed to interpret the radioactive 
changes of radium in the light ,of the electronic tlieory. 
The experimental studf of this remarkable subject shows 
that radium, or any material which contains tin's element, 
continuously emits four characteristic products, namely, 
a gaseous emanation, oc -particles, /3-particles and y-rays. 
The gaseous emanation in due course changes info a new 
solid element, radium-A, and. amongst the products of 
all these changes, helium is found, Jlutherford was 
the first to prove that -the oc -particle is merely the 
rapidly moving atomic nucleus of helium ; tlie oc -particle * 
is thus the helium atom deprived of its external domain, 
that“ is to say, is a nuclear body composed of four 

4 

positive aftd two negative electrons. The yS-particlc 
•has^ been identified as the negative electron in rapid 
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movement awd the 7-tay8 axe merely X-rays oi very 

long wave-length. 

^ The first phase of the atomic disintegration of radium 
consists in the’violent expulsion from the nucleus of an 
oe -particle, leaving a gaseous element, the radium emana¬ 
tion Since the atomic weight of radium is 226, and the 
ato 'ic number is 88, the removal of one oc -particle, from 
the nu 'eus should yield an element, the radium emana- 
n, of an at mic weight four units less, 222, and the 
a..omic number 30, two i.nits less. The oc -particle is 
c T, il. J frrm the radium nucleus Avith a velocity of about 
' ~) oO ?'ilometre3 per second and partly by reason of this 
lao-, ifA widi iutv^use chemical activity; during 

its f ’ 'll 01 , irti le combines with two free ueijative 
‘t ^ tuercbv lionverted int® an atom of 

1 iuir the el' OK which Jlamsay and Spddy discovered 
umoni' .he disiiitegratioh products of radium. The velo¬ 
city -.' .b Avlfich this first step in the radium transforpia- 
ti' t^rocfceds lias be( • determined* by very delicate 
le'’ ■ ■ aevised b’ ’tutberford ; it is conveniently defined 
. ..cTir., bo ne'cli elapses before one-half of a 

_ .’e>' ouan..(/' n lui , passed through this phase. 

^ per'c f hall "ransformafion, is about 1,600 

.o. Hi- oMvor ’T of radium into radium emanation. 
The er.*anation in turn undergoes change ; an oc -particle 
is expelled from the atom with production of a solid 
element, radium-A, of atomic weight 218 and atomic 
number 84, and in this change the period of half-trans¬ 
formation is four days. 

Radium-A next changes by the expulsion of an oc -par¬ 
ticle into Radium-B, of atomic weight 214 and atomic 


number 82, the half-transformation period being three 
minutes. Radium-B then undergoes atomic disintegration 


and becomes converted into Radium-C with a half-trans¬ 


formation period of 27 minutes bht this change is 

7 
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accompanied by the expulsion,of a /^-particle. Radium-C 
therefore has the same atomic "vveight, 214, as Badium-B, 
but its atomic number is one unit higher, namely, 83. 

I dare not detain you longer by a discussion of all 
the stages of atomic disintegration n hich the radioactive 
elements of the radium series are passing through but it 
must be noted that the passage from radium to Jladium-C 
represents but a small portion of a long series of radio¬ 
active transformations which have been studied experi¬ 
mentally and which arc indicated in tlie accompanying 
diagram. It will be seen that T’^ranium-I, the element 
of highest atomic weight, namely, 238, and of atomic 
number, 92, is the earliest known ancesto’r of Radium, 
and that it becomes converted into I’raniuni-X' bv 
the expulsion of an oc-particle ; tlie half-transformation 

period is about HO,OOO,(lO0,()OO years. 

^ ^ •* 

Uranium-\' then changes into T^raniuin-X" bv emis- 
sion of a /3-particle and tlio lort^ series of# su])sequent 
radioactive traTisfopinations results in * the final produc¬ 
tion of Actiuiuifi-D, of atomic wciglit 200 and atomic 
number 82, As shown in the table, those transforma¬ 
tions are consecutive but at certain stages the series 

• ^ 

bifurcates, one element A'ielding two mjw radioactivcf 
products. 

Two main scries of radioactire transformations have 

« 

been hitherto explored, the one beginning with Uranium 
and the other with Thorium ; no jtinetion between tlie 
two scries has been discovered but, so far as is known at 
present, the end product of both is the element lead of 
atomic number 82. 

# 

Although these two series are the only ones yet 
studied in detail indications are pbmtiful that atomic 
disintegration is not confined to the elemciRs co’mposing 
them. Jt has been. recently found that the clement 
rubidium is radioactive and becomes converted into the 
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element .strontium, of atomic number 3S, the half-trans- 
formation period hein^ about 10“ years; the elements 

(lesium and potassium, which are iutiinatcl^' 

to I'ViVuUuiYY, ought to hehave in a similar manner. 
If the trarismutability of rubidium, coesium and 
potassium is admitted it must be concluded that atomic 
disintegration is a general property of the elements ; 
this conclusion is, in my opinion, more strongly indicated 
by an entirely dilTerent line of argument. 

It has been seen tliat tlie expulsion of an oc-particle 
is accompanied by a diminution of the atomic weiglit of 
four units and of llie atomic number of two units, whilst 
the l^ss of a /^-particle l)y the nucleus leaves the atomic 
weight unchanged l)ut increases the atomic number by 
two units. The nuclear expulsion of both an <x- and a 
/i-particle, either in one or in consecutive stages, will 
thus leave tlie atomic number unchanged but will 
diiniiiish thv. atomic weight bv fouv units. The table 
reveals several cases of - elements of different atomic 
weights l)ut of the same atomic number which have 
l)eou derived in this manner. 

Elements of the same .atomic number but of different 
atomic weights are termed isotopfes and their study 
reveals a fundamental property of the atomic number. 
Isotopic elements possess, so far as we are aivare, identical 
clK'mical properties ; they show almost identical spectra 
and lire only distinguishable in properties associated 
with mass, such as the atgmic weight and the density. 
The atomic number is thus the most characteristic factor 
in the determination of the chemical properties of an 
element ; we shall see later, however, that another factor 
plays an even more important part in defining a chemical 
element. . 

The three elements of smallest atomic number noted 
in the table namely, 81, produced during the series of 
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atomic disintegrations of Uranium and Thorium, each 
change further by the expulsion of a ;3-particle ; as Soddy 
has remarked, if this final phase Avere accompanied by 
the separation of an “-particle, isotopes of gold of atomic 
number, 79, would have resulted, l>ut since it is brought 
about by the less frequent operation of expelling a 
/?-particle, the products are isotopes of lead with the 
atomic number, 82. Uranium thus yields as final dis¬ 
integration products, aetinium-D and radium-G which 
represent isotopes of lead of atomic weight 206 and are 
possibly identical; thorium gives as the final product, 
thorium-D, an isotope of lead of atomic weight 208. 
It is of especial interest to note that the atomic w,eights 
of these two forms of lead have been experimentally 
determined, .the one by Soddy and the other by Richards, 
and that the found values are approximately 206 and 
208 respectively. 

The proof of the formation’ of isotopic • elements as 
products of the atomic disintegration ' of the radioactive 
elements is now complete; it has been possible also to 
obtain a glimpse of the radioactive change of rubidium, 
although the change proceeds so slowly that our present 
experimental methods are scarcely delicate enough to 
respond to its effects. ‘ The mechanism of radioactive 
change is known and the reason for the existence of 

A 

isotopic elements is understood; both depend upon 
the expulsion of oc - and ^-particles from the atomic 
nucleus. It is evident that .if the existence of isotopic 
elements outside the series of radioactive elements already 
known could be proved \ve should have at least the right 
to suspect that all the known elements are either under* 
going radioactive change or are the final products of 
such change. It would be almost legitinjate ior us to 
picture to ourselves the whole universe, after the expira* 
tion of some geologically immense period of time, as built 
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up from an entirely new set of elements; it may wel 1 
be that the elements which now compose our solar systeVn 

represent but a small patch in a gigantic net-YJOih. oi 

radioactive transmutations, a patch which is progressively 
changing its position in the network by the disappear¬ 
ance of some elements and the appearance of new ones. 

During the last few, years, Aston, at Cambridge, has 
produced definite proofs that many elements outside those 
series previously recognised as radioactive, are present 
on the earth as mixtures of several isotopes. Thus 
chlorine, the atomic weight of which was determined 
with such precision by Stas as 35’46, is a mixture of two 
isotopes of' atomic weights 35 and 37 with, in all 
probability, a third of atomic weight, 39, He has also 

I 

shown that the element krypton as we. know it of 

atomic weight, 82*92, is a rnixture of six isotopes of 

atomic weights 76., 60^82, 83, 84 and 8G. In some cases, 

such as in that of merchry, the partial separatipn of the 

component isotopes has been effected. Aston’s proof of 

the existence of isotopes outside the known series of 

radioactive elements is highly significant; it suggests 

that all the "known elements are subject to atomic 

disintegration. ♦ 

Another important reflection here presents itself. 

The atomic nucleus of a radioactive element often 

% 

contains more than 2C0 positive and 100 negative 

• 

electrons ; in spite, however, of this great complexity of 
atomic composition, each copsecutive radioactive change^ 
is of the utmost simplicity and proceeds steadily without 
being influenced by any terrestrial agency. It must there¬ 
fore be concluded that the atomic nucleus, even when 
of the greatest complexity of composition, is a mechanism 
of perfectly definite design; the fact that the atomic 
nucleus is a piece of moving machinery which performs 
a simple operation such as the expulsion of an oc - or a . 
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(S-particle with unchangeable regularity, is very striking, 
ll shows that we must consider not only the numbers of 
positive and negative electrons present in the nucleus but 
also the definite architectural plan in accfordance witli 
which those components are arranged within the atomic 
nucleus. In view of this conclusion it is not surprising 
to find that two distinct elements Avhich are identical in 
their atomic weiglit and atomic number, hut which are 
entirely different in other properties are occasionally 
produced during radioactive changes. Thus, two elements 
of atomic weight, 230, and atomic number, 90, are known ; 
.the one is ionium Avhich changes into radium by the 
expulsion of an oc-particle with a half-transforn^tion 
period of about 100,000 years, whilst the other is uranium- 
Y which yields ekatantalum (protoaotinium, I’a) by the 
expulsion of a /3-particle with a Jialf-transformation period 
of about a dav and a half. 

In order that some clearness *of vision inav he con- 

• . * 
served amongst all *lhese coinpVications, it is useful (o 

lay down a few definitions. 

The atoms of a chemical element alt hare the same nacss 


and are identical in atomic number and in the arrangement 
of the components of the atomic nncleas. Tiro elements are 
isotopic if they have different atomic ireights hnt the same 
atonvc nuniher. Isomeric isotope^s arc elements nhich are 
identical in atomic loeight and in atomic number hnt are of 
different nuclear constitutions. 

. The consideration of a list.of atomic weights, referred 
to that of hydrogen as unity, shows tliat a large propor¬ 
tion depart 1)ut little from whole numbers. WJien tlie 
c vei^lit. are calculated on the assumption that 
that of oxygen is 16, the departure from whole numbers 
become.s iu many cases even smaller, hut iu such a table 
the atomic weight of hydrogen becomes 1008. Since 
. the electronic theory affirms that the atomic weight is the 
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number of atoms of positive electricity contained in the 
atomic nucleus, it -would be expected that the atomic 
weight of each element, as just defined, should be a whole 
number. As’ Aston lias shown, the elements as we know 
them are often mixtures of several isotopes. The observed 
atomic weight is naturally the weighted mean of those 
of the constituent isotop-es ; the atomic weight of a true 
chemical element is always a whole number, hydrogen 
presenting the .sole exception. No quantitative explana¬ 
tion has yet been given for the .slight deviation from the 
law presented by hydrogen; it is probably to be sought in 
the unique character of hydrogen and in the modern . 
view that energv is a form of matter. 

The oc -particle oJ' mass four is expelled from the radium 
atomic nucleus with a velocity of about 20,000 kilometres 
per .second ; travelling at ^lis speed it may cover a con- 
siderable path in ;i before being stopped. A very 
beautiful inetliod has l)een devised bv "NVilsoix in 
Cambridge for rendering-visible the track of the moving 
oc -particle. The x -particle, carrying its positive charge is 
ca])able of removing particles from the gaseous molecules 
which it encounters in its .jiassage converting the latter 
into charged particles and thus rendering the surrounding 
space an electrical conductor; it can also pass sufficiently 
near to the atomic nucleus of a gas particle to rupture 
the atomic nucleus by the force of its impact. This last 
eventuality will naturally be of rare occurrence because 
the total space occupied by the atomic nuclei is not move 
than one-millionth of the volume occupied by a gas at 
ordinary temperatures and pressures, llutherford has 
recently shown that on bombarding nitrogen or one of its 
compounds by * -particles the atomic nucleus is fractured 
with production of hydrogen and of an isotope of helium 
having an atomic weight of three ; similar observations 
have been made upon oxygen. These important results 
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open up an entirely fresh field of investigation that, 
namely, of the effect of shattering the atomic nuclei of 
the elements in general by impact with an « -particle. 
They indicate that the atomic nucleus of nitrogen can 
be broken up into four nuclei of isotopic helium and 
two of hydrogen and thus suggest a possible method 
for determining the architectural plan of the atomic 
nucleus. 

Up to the present we have considered principally the 
constitution and properties of the atomic nucleus; this 
latter represents the minute dynamic centre of a relatively 
large external atomic domain in which negative electrons 
are arranged. According to Bohr, these negative electrons 
are distributed in one or more series, the members of 
Avhich are iu orbital movement about the nucleus; 
these series of electrons thus form rings which 
seem to be concentric and td lie in the same 
plane. Behr’s conception, modified by others, has led 

the mathematicians *to undertake the studv of the 

• * 

relative stability of the various modes of arrangement 
possible and this has already led to the discovery of 
important quantitative relationships which exist between 
the constitution of the atom and the spectrum of the 
element. We can already perceive, although but dimly, 
the beginnings of a development.of our knowledge of the 
more intimate structure of the atom which should eluci¬ 
date many obscure chemical problems, such for instance, 
•as those which refer to tha principles determining the 
con.stitution of organic substances. 

It is curious that, notwithstanding the difference of 
epoque, the electronic theory is developing, and its conse¬ 
quences are unfolding themselves, in precisely the same 
way as was the case, a century ago, with, the atomic 
theory; in the early days of the latter the - molecule was 
. regarded merely as a disorderly aggregate of atoms and 
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it was not until much later that the molecule was per¬ 
ceived to be an orderly edifice of which the structural 
details could be discerned. The conditions which pre¬ 
vailed at the birth of the two theories were, however, 
very dissimilar. The elder one was advanced at a moment 
when the experimental methods of the chemist were but 
poorly developed and ,was called upon to elucidate the 
immense complexity of structure presented by organic 
compounds. The newer theory deals chiefly with energy 

relationships and the possible combinations of electrical 
< 

atoms; unlike the atomic theory it lends itself imme¬ 
diately to mathematical treatment. In spite of the 
complexity of the questions which arise, the task imposed 
upon us is less overwhelming than that which faced our 
predecessors a century ago; we may expect, with every 
confidence, to witness the complete development of the 
electronic theory,within a very few years’ time. 

The electronic theol-y furnishes an indepepdent and 
very accurate method . for determining the Avogadro 
constant; from his measurements of the electric charge 
carried by the atom of electricity, Millikan has calcu¬ 
lated this constant as (iO G2 X10 with a possible error 
of one in a thousand. This value i.s of the same order as 
the less exact values deduced frdm the behaviour of gases 
and the study of the Brownian movement. 

llistinct indications are already to be seen that a still 
more fundamental theory will at no distant date become 
the basis of the electron tjieory just as the latter is now 
the foundation of the atomic theory. The study of 
radioactivity has shown how the most complex chemical 
elements, uranium and thorium, undergo series of nuclear 
disintegrations which finish with their complete conversion 
into helium, and isotopes of lead ; each step in these long 
series of transmutations is accompanied by tha liberation 
of enormous quantities of energy. The mathematical 
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study of the properties of energy and of radioactive 
matter lead to the remarkable conclusion that the 
mass of a body is measured by the total energy of which 
it is the seat; each gramme of matter represents a quan¬ 
tity of energy equal to that liberated during the burning 
of about 3,000 tons of coal. Every chemical change 
brought about in the laboratory is* therefore accompanied 
by a change of mass ; the old law of the conservation of 
mass can be no longer retained although our experimental 
methods are not delicate enough to reveal the diminution 
of mass which results from the liberation of energy during 
.a chemical reaction. Although radium throw's off every 
two days as much energy as would be obtained by burn¬ 
ing its own weight of coal, the loss of mass w'bich accom¬ 
panies the radioactive conversion of uranium into helium 
and lead is only about one-ten thousandth of the mass of 

the uranium. It can already be pe-rceived, although 

* 

perliiips not quite clearly, that our whole conception of 
the inanimate universe will in due course repose upon 
one ultimate entity, energy, which is granular in struc¬ 
ture and which, by its diverse modes of manifestation 
and of arrangement, leads to the elaboration of all the 
complex organisation*of the universe. 

We are to a certain extent checked in onr efforts to 

elucidate the great problem of the constitution of matter 

by the insufficiency of the experimental means at our 

disposal. The highest temperature obtainable on the 

. earth, that of the electric aro, does not attain 1000,° the 

temperature of the sun is only about (>550° but in the 

great nehulse, some of which have a diameter larger than 

that of the whole solar system, temperatures of over 

16000° are to be observed. Spectroscopic observations 

show that elements unknown on the earth exist in these 

• 

vast spaces; these distant regions are the crucibles in 
which our terrestrial elements are created and destroyed. 
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During t\ie past hour 1 have attempted to place before 

you a very brief, and I fear a very imperfect, sketch 6f 
the manner in which Chemistry and Physics, once so 
separated in aim and in conception, have now become 
entirely at one in their reading of the problems before 
them and in their views concerning the nature of matter 
and energy. The prohl<yns with which we are still faced 
will be solved by the combined efforts of the chemist, the 
physicist and the mathematician; tliis University has 
already gained a recognised position as a centre of re¬ 
search in the natural sciences and in mathematics; we 
may look forward with confident anticipation to seeing 
the n^mes of its graduates take a prominent place in the 
historv of what will be the greatest achievement of con- 
temporary natural philosophy, namely, thp proof of the 
reality of atomic structure and the demonstration that 
the atom of energy is the ultimate structural unit of all 
inanimate nature. 
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LAFCADIO HEARN * 

« 

r 

It is probable that more books have been written about 
Japan in recent years than any other country, but few will 
deny that out of that vast accumulation of publications the 
work of Lafcadio Hearn is pre-eminent. When we survey his 
twelve books devoted* to the study of the Land of the Gods— 
from those first glowing impressions in Glimpses of Unfamiliar 
Japan to his critical masterpiece, Japan : An Interpretation, 
we are conscious of having come in touch with one who has 
not only told us more about Japan than any other u'riter, but 
who has at the same time presented his material id a rich, 
poetic and sensitive style that is irresistible in its charm. 

Hearn has Seen described as a sentimentalist by those 
who are not familiar with his biting comments in reference 
to the majority of young Japanese nujn who ape the west and 
' ridicule the Spirit of Qd Japan. Religious people have taken 
objection to his attitude towards Christianity. Others have 
lamented that he was too much under the influence of Herbert 
Spencer. Dr. Gould has described Hearn as lacking in 
originality and devoid of genius. ’ Muck-rakes have been busy 
stirring up his youthful foljies, and some American critics can 
do no better than describe Hearn as .an Oriental Edgar Allan 
Poe. 

Yone Noguchi was right when he observed that “you 
must have another Hearn to understand Lafcadio Hearn.” He 
writes : “we never talk of Hfearn’s personality here ; it is 

* The passage occurs in a letter 1 received from Mr. Chnnuing Arnold, a son of the 

poet. 

The WorJfs' of Hearn, published by Kcgan Paul, Macmillan, Tlnrpcr, and Constable. 

The Life and Letierf of Lafcadio Hear)!, by Elizabeth Bisland, 2 vole., Constable. 

The Japanese Letters of Lafcadio Hearn, edited by Elizabeth BiMland, Constable. 

Concerning Lafcadio Iloarti, by George M. Gould, Fisher Unwin. ^ 

Lafcadio Hearn i?( Japan, by A one Naguehi, ivitk Mrs. Lafcadio Hcarn’ti Iietnini8ce7ice8j 
Elkin Mathews. 
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enough to have his books ;—and we have only to burn incense 
before his grave and read a sut^'a, if we cannot say anything 
good about him in public.” Such a method is not adopted in 
the offices of out literary journals, and Western admirers of 
Hearn’s work no longer indulge in aesthetic performances so 
delightfully parodied in Patience. We must track our great 
ones down, and in our hast® we forget to carry lilies or to 
burn incense. “ They will cut us up like pigs when we’re 
gone”' said Edwin Arnold to Tennyson, but in trying to 
portray something of the personality of Hearn, I have no 
intention of making a gory mess of the business by presenting 
a picture remotely resembling the pig-killing scene in Jtide the 
Obscure\ His character was so sensitive, so wayward, so eerie, 
so child-like, so wrapped about with mystery, that no one so 
far has been able to describe him with any degree of complete¬ 
ness. We can fathom his genius to a certain extent, but the 

* * 

rpan himself we do not know, and when we recall his own 
conception of personality-^a man who is the sum-tptal of 
billions of past lives—it is not surprising that we get a little 
fogged in attempting to work out the problem. Even Mrs. 
Hearn’s wonderful reminiscences of her husband are illusive, 
for we only catch a glimpse of this shy, fleeting figure. 
Hearn’s letters, full of charm as they are, tell us little about 
his personality. They arc only intimate so far as they reveal 
the writer. He is content, especially in his letters to Professor 
Basil Hall Chamberlain, to wTite about his work and his 
reading, and he does so with such minute detail, with such 
frank enthusiasm and such penetrating criticism, that we are 
able to realise the influences that so considerably helped to 
mould his tense and delicate style.. No letters have hitherto 
appeared that so illuminate the inner workings of the literary 
mind. 

Hearn did not cast a prophetic beam into the future. 
What he did was to illuminate the Japanese pasft. He was 
extraordinarily primitive, and might have afforded an excellent 
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example in support of one of Dean Inge’s pet theories. 
HeaVn was pagan rather than Bohemian, and his paganism 
was more far-reaching than that of Heine when he wrote 
The Exile of the (rods. Hearn crept out of the way 
of civilisation whenever it was possible to do so. He 
sometimes rang the front-door bell of a friend’s house, and, 
through sheer timidity, bolted before his nervous ring could 
be answered. His love of tropical nights, especially those 
associated with his visit to the French lYest Indies, his abnor¬ 
mal development of the sensuous, are characteristics that 

« _ 

cannot be over-emphasised. He complained that many French 
authors wrote too much with the “ pudic nerve,” but as a 
matter of fact the chief stimulant of Hearn’s pen was emotion. 
He had to feel intensely before he was able to express intensely 
too, and even bis criticism of the work of others is governed 
by the same compelling force. 

Many consider that Hearn at the last was disillusioned in 
. regard to Japan. This is only partly true. There were occasions 
when this writer, uslially so mild and gentle, could be ex¬ 
cessively petulant. He did not hesitate to denounce the many 
innovations due to Western influence. He was condemning 
an ugly hybrid, not the original stock. Had he been alive 
to-day, and aware of Ja^Tan’s “peaceful penetration” in China, 
he would have repeated *his frequently quoted expletive, 
“ Damn the Japanese ! ” He wrote : “T detest with unspeakable 
detestations the frank selfishness, the apathetic vanity, the 
shallow, vulgar scepticism of the New Japan that prates its 
cojjterapt about Tempo times, .and ridicules the dear old men 
of the pre-Meiji era, and that never smiles, having a heart 
as hollow and bitter as a dcied lemon.” He expressed himself 
strongly, but his deiiuftciation of the New Japan is at the same 
time a vigorous acclamation of the Old. The type that was for 
ever aping the West and mocking the noble p^st was hateful 
to Hearn. He wanted Japan to stand still; to worship her 
old gods and remain faithful to her illustrious ancestors: to be 
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always quaint and superstitious. He wanted the opalescent 
mists of Mount Fuji, and not the smoke of factory chimneys. 
He managed to preserve in his books all that was beautiful, 
picturesque and’ lovable about Japan. To attempt to destroy 
these ancient and hallowed charms was an act of vandalism 
he could not endure silently. He railed against the missionary 
“ beasts,” against officialdom in silk hat and frock-coat, and 
against many young Japanese men, of whom he wrote: 
“ There will be no hearts after a time ; Waterbury watches 
will be substituted instead. These will be cheap and cold, but 
will keep up a tolerably regular ticking.” He would have 
endorsed the following old Chinese law ; “ Let him who says 
anything new, or him who shall invent anything new, be put 
to death.” He would have striven against universal suffrage 
in Japan, and he would have supported Kaibara’s remark in 
The Greater Learning fo>\ Women -. “ Never set thyself up 
against thy husband wftli harsh features and a boisterous 
voice.”’ 

Can we account for Hearn’s delicate, sensuous and almost 
ghostly style ? I can suggest two possible, but by no means 
exhaustive, reasons—his birth, and the fact that he 
suffered from myopia. Ho,had Greek and Romany blood. 
The Greek accounted for his unquencliable love of the beauti- 
fill, combined, curiously enough, with an almost equal love 
of the horrible. Ho was maved by the smile of Venus and also 
by the twisting snakes above Medusa’s brow. His Romany 
blood may have accounted for the fact that he was one of 
the world’s wanderers. , • 

I attach, in common with Dr. G. M. Gould, * even more 
importance to Hearn’s defective vision. He saw everything in 
a microscopic way—and notice at this point the love of little 
things so characteristic of the Japanese. On the tauba (sword- 

guard) and neiauke (toggle for medicine-box or tobacco-pouch) 

» 

’ Dr. Gould wrote interesting articles on this subject in the forfm'yhfly Bcetcuj, 
October'November, 1906. 
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will be found stories from history and legend, while a 
Japanese garden, replete with lantern and bright red bridge, 
has been fashioned in a space no bigger than a soup-plate. 
Hearn’s limited vision seemed to stimulate rather than check 
his imagination. On one occasion a city editor persuaded 
Hearn to climb the spire of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Cincinnati. 
He wrote an account of that experience, and it “ went the 
round of the newspaper world.” His feat recalls the following 
lines of Andrew Lang ; 


“ And with ray feeble eyes and dim, 

Where yof. see patchy fields and fences, 

For me the mists of Turner swim— 

My azure distance soon commences ! ” 

Hearn was more Stevensoniaji than R. L. S. in his reverence 
for words. He wrote : “ For me woi’ds have colour, character; 
they Jiave* faces^ ports, manners, gesticulations ; they have 
moods, humours, eccentricities ; they have tints, tones, 
personalities.” He toyed in a whimsical manner with this 
idea in a letter to Professor B. H. Chamberlain. He wrote; 

Because people cannot see the coloi.ir of words, tlie tints of words, the 

« 

secret ghostly motions of words ;— 

Because they cannot hear the whispering of words, the rustling of the 
procession of letters, the dream^tlutes and *3ream-drums which are thinly 
and weirdly played hy words :— 

Because they cannot perceive the pouting of words, the trowning and 
fuming of words, the weeping, the raging and recking of words :— 

Because they are insensible to tlie phosophoresing of words, the frag¬ 
rance of words, the noisomeness of woids, the tenderness or hardness, the 
drying or juciness of words,—the interchange of values in the gold, the 
silver and the co}>per of words :— 

Is that any reason why we should not try to make them hear, to make 
see, to make them feel ? ^ 

Hearrf had one answer ready himself: “ Because they 
' woji’t buy your books, and you won't make any money." The 
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closed pockets of the Philistines did not distress him. In the 
same letter he wrote : 

.Surely I have never yet made, and never expect to make any 

money. Neither do I expect to writer ever for the multitude. I write for 
beloved friends who can see colour in words, can smell the perfume of 
syllables in blossoms, can be shocked with the fine elfish electricity of words. 
And in the eternal order of things, words will eventually have their rif'hts 
recognised by the people. 

Mrs. Hearn used to tell lier husband Japanese ghost 
stories. They were told on dreary evenings, and in a room 
that was dimly lighted. Mrs. Hearn wrote : 

When I tell him stories I always told him at first the mere skeleton of 
tho story. If it io interesting, he puts it down in his note-book and makes 
me repeat ^several times. 

And when tlie 'story is interesting, lie instantly becomes exceedingly 
serious; the colour of his face changes; his eyes weai^ the look ol fearful 
enthusiasm. 

As 1 went on as usual Hie story of Okachinsan, his face gradually 
changed ‘pale ; his eyes were fixM ; T f(*lt a siiddjen awe. When I finished 
the narrative he became a little relaxed and said it was verv interesting. 

O blood ! " lie repeatedly said ; and asked me several questions regarding 
the situations, actions, etc., involved in the story. “ In what manner was 
* O blood ! ’ exclaimed'" In what manner of voiced What do yon think 
of the sound of ‘ geta ' at that t?nie? How was the night ? I think so 
and so. What do yon think? etc.*’ Thus lie consulted me about various 
things besides the original story which I told from the book. If an^’ one 
happened to see us tlius talking^from outside, he would surely think that 
we were mad. 

The story of Okachinsan was publislied in Kotto^ and 
its weirdness and dramatic force were undoubtedly due in 
some measure to those fearsome questions and answers Mrs. 
Hearn has described so vividly. The story is not original. 
Hearn never invented a story of his own. He borrowed his 
material, but so far from leaving a debt we usually associate 
with plagiarism, he ransacked his store of words with so much 

^ The Legend of yurei^Daki. In Hearn's version Okachinsan reads O-Katsa-Son. 

9 
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diligence, and arranged and re-arranged them with so much 
artistry, that the material, fusty enough in the original, glows 
with the lustre of Chinese silk. Lamb claimed that the value 
of a book lent to Coleridge was enhanced considerably ♦when 
it was returned with the magic of his marginal notes. And 
so it was with Hearn. He borrowed a good deal of his liter¬ 
ary material, but he hod the art of jewelling dull phra8es‘and 
of giving a ghostly perfume to the most acrid passages. He 
borrowed nothing that his genius did not beautify a thou¬ 
sandfold. 

Hearn wrote in one of his early letters from Japan : 

. Pretty to talk of my “ pen of fire.’' IVe lost it. , Well, the fact is, 
it is no use here. There isn’t any fife here. It is all soft, drealny, quiet, 

pale, faint, gentle, hazy, vapory, visionary.Don’t please imagine there 

are any tropics her^L Ah ! the tropics—they still pull at my heart-strings. 
Goodness! my real field was there—in the Latin countries, in the West 
Indies and Spanish America : and my dream to* haunt the old crumbling 
Portuguese and Spanish cities, and steam u^i the Orinoco, and get .romances 
nobodj"* else could find. *Aud I could have dona it, and made books that 
would sell for twenty ypars. 

Hearn was wrong. Few read to-day his Chita, youma 
and Two yenm in the French West Indies, while of Glimpses 
of Unfamiliar Japan, Out of the 'East and Kokoro Professor 
B. H. Chamberlain wrotp: “ Never perhaps was scientific 
accuracy of detail married to such tender and exquisite brilli¬ 
ancy of style. In reading these wonderfully original essays, 
we feel the truth of Richard Wagner’s saying, that ‘ Alles 
Verstdndniss kom’mtuns nur durch die Liehe.’ ” 

* It was fortunate for Hearn, and for us, that he did not 
spend the best years of his life in Latin countries. Japan 
stimulated his genius as no other country could have done. 
Israel Zangwill has said, in reference to Pierre Loti’s Madame 
chryaantheme, that “ instead of looking for the' soul of a 
people, Pierre Loti was simply looking for a woman.” Hearn 
wrote a remarkable essay on The Eternal Feminine, but his 
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quest did not end there. In Gleanings in Buddha Fields he 
shook otf the rosy rapture of his first Japanese hook. Miss 
Elizabeth Bisland wrote : “ The visible beautv of woman, of 
nature, of art, <^rew to absorb him less as he sought for the 
essential principal of beauty.” 

We cannot use the word popular in reference to any of 
Hearn’s work, but Kokom is probably the most widely-read 
book, and, both in story and essay, the volume is a fine 
achievement. He gradually abandoned the early richness of 
his style in favour of “ a pellucid simplicity.” His biographer 
wrote: “ The transparent shadowy Aveird stories of Ktoaiden 
Avere as unlike the splendid fioridity of his West Indian 
studies AS a Shinto shrine is unlike a Gothic cathedral. These 
ghostly sketches might have been made by the brush of a 
Japanese artist; a grey whirl of water about a •phantom fish— 
a shadow of a pine bough across the face of a spectral moon— 
an outline of mountains ’ as filmy as dreams, brief, almost 
childishly siniple, and yet suggesting things poigAaut, things 
ineffable.” Whether Hearn Avrote aboul dust or ants, stars or 
Nirvana, azure psychology or frisson, the power of glamour 
and emotion Avere never absent except in his Japan: An 
Intetpretalion. In that posthumous book, by some critics 
regarded as his finest Avork, there is no’trace of emotionalism. 
It is penetrating criticism : Hearn’s final judgment on Japan 
and the Japanese. It occupies a place by itself, and is as 
distinct from his other Avork as is The Dynatls from the 
Wessex novels. In Japan : An Interpretation he forgot his 
old worship —“ the Avorship of the Odd, the Queer, the Strange, 
the Exotic, the Monstrous.” 

Now that Hearn’s lectures on literature to Japanese 
students have been published' and Avidely revieAA ed, some¬ 
thing must be said in reference to his literary opinions and 
literary influerices. Was Hearn a sound critic ? That his 
remarks in regard to many writers Avere extremely apt 

* JnUrpretafions of Liiernturc and Ap 2 >rcciatwnM a/ Poetry —HoineiiianD. 
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cannot be denied; but on the other hand he was too 
emotional, too sensitive, too inconsistent, to be always a 
sound judge of literary matters. On one occasion he 
praised a worthless book on account of *his liking for 
the sender, and confessed in one of his letters: “ I should 
certainly make a bad critic if I were acquainted Avith 
authors and their friends. One ‘sees what docs not exist 
whenever one loves or hates. As I am rather a creature of 
extremes, I should be an extremely crooked-visioned judge 
of work.” Hearn described Le marriage de Loti as “ the 
weirdest and loveliest romance ever written,” and when ill, 
it was one of his regrets that he might never be able to read 


L'Inde sans Anglais. But his enthusiasm cooled, as K cooled 
in regard to He Quincey. We find Hearn rather bitterly 
complaining of Loti’s formal typewritten letters to him, and 
his final comment is: “The pqet became a little morbid, 
modern, affected Frenchman.” 

T\Ihen ‘Hearn praised, he praised whole-hbartedly. He 
has never excelled the* following in warmth of eulogy; “T 
have a book for you—an astounding book,—a godlike book... 
It is the finest book on the Fast e\ er written ; and though 
very small contains more than, all my library of Oriental 
books.” The volume was Fercival LoAvelTs The Soul of the 
Far East. He AATote of Kipling ; “ He is to my fi.ved convic¬ 
tion the greatest of living English poets, and greater than all 
before him in the line he has taken.” He wrote with the 
same generous abandon : “ Nevei’ in this A\ c)rld will I be able 
to AAi’ite one page to compare-Avith a page of his. He makes 
me feel so small, that after reading him I Avonder Avhy I am 
such an ass to write at all.’’* 


Such enthusiasm is interesting rather than valuable. It 
is only Avhen Hearn’s opinions are analytical, and not emo¬ 
tional, that they become Avorthy of honest criticism. He has 
dealt as justly with Zola and Ebers as he has written extra- 
A'agantly of Gautier and Flaubert. The author of Fb'st 
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Principles^ and other l)ooks devoted to synthetic philosophy, 
would have been amused had he read the following extra¬ 
vaganza : I find my only salvation in a return to the study of 
the Oceanic Majesty and Power and Gi'eatness and Holiness 
and Omniscience of flerbei t Spencer.” Edward FitzGerald 
would not have used more capital letters. Hearn was so 
steeped in neurotic literature that only occasionally his 
criticisms have weight. His comments ou English eighteenth 
century literature are simply foolish, as if he were angry with 
Pope for not being a lotus-eater! Now and again, made a 
little dizzy by Hearn’s literary frenzies, we stumble upon a 
good thing sucji as the following remark on Carlyle : 

Assuredly (Jarlyle is no sweet |)ill to swallow ; and lie never guides you 
anywhere. He is hard reading; one feels as if travelling over broken rocks 
and boulders hidden b\ sciub. Ilut there are liglitniftt; flashes in that 


a]joealyj)tie style oi’ hi?' which reveal iniinite things. I read only for the 
flashes. Ev(mi tlien only’a little at a time, everv day. Did you ever know 

m ... 

(lie aijoiii' oi’ tryinji to i-eail Suriur Rexarlux iov p/ptixure '. , 

“ The Dew poetry- is simply rotten 1 ” via’ote*Hearn, “morbidly 
and otherwise...There is no joy in this new Avorld—and scarcely 
any tendenn'ss : the lanL(uage is the language of art, hut the 
spirit is of Holbein and Gothic ages of religious madness.” 
In spite of this observation Re finally, preferred Dobson and 
Watson and Lang to Wordsworth,-Keats, or Shelley. Hearn 
quoted Watson’s line on .Wordsworth: “It may he thought 
has broadened since he died ! ” and playfully added: “ Well, 
I should smile. His deepest truths have become platitudes.” 
Hearn wrote of Swinburne : “ There is nonsense in Swinburne, 
but he is merely a melodist and colourist. He enlarges 
the English tongue,—shows its richness, unsuspected flexibility, 
admirable sponge-power of beauty-absorption...” His criticism 
of Whitman was sound and neatly expressed. He wrote ; 

Whitman’s gold seems to me in the ore : his diamonds and emeralds 
in the rougli...WliStman’s is indeed a Titanic voice; but it seems to me 
the voice of the giant beneath the volcano,—half stifled, "half uttered— 
roaring betimes because articulation is impossible. 
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However changeable Hearn may have been in many 
respects, he remained true to his literary ideal. R, A. Scott- 
James, writing of Joseph Conrad, observes : “There is a f^ble 
about him to tlie cttect that when faced with the choice 
between writing in English and in French, he decided for 
English, because in France all were stylists, but in England 
there were none of this kidney.”* There is no similar fable 
concerning Hearn, but he was aware that English literature 
lacked the delicate subtleties, the artistry of style peculiar to 
the French, or rather to the Latin nations generally. He 
wrote: “ It has long been my aim to create something in 
English fiction analogous to that warmth of colour ajid richness 
of imagery hitherto peculiar to Latin literature. Rei'ng of a 
meridional race myself, a Greek, I feel rather Avith the Latin 
race than with the Anglo-Saxon ; and trust that with time and 
study I may be able to create something different from the 
stone-grey of latter-day English.” 

* H«arn ’claimg/l that mythology, history, romance, and 
especially poetry, enriched fancy. 'He went so far as to assert 
that astronomy, geology, and ethnology furni.sbed him “ with 
Avonderful and startling variety of images, symbols, and 
illustrations.” Alive, on the emotional side, to the Avork of 
others, he believed that *“ Avhen the soil of fancy is really Avell 
enriched Avith innumerable fallen leaves, the floAA’ers of lam:ua"e 
groAV spontaneously.” The Avonder’ is that this sensitive 
writer, who rushed from om* shrine of praise to another, from 
Gautier to Kipling, and from Kipling to Herbert Spencer, 
should have been able to form an individual style of his oAvn 
that is either the man himself, or his dream of the beautiful 
that came to him in the States, in the West Indie.s, and in 
Japan—that dream of poetic prose. He wrote: “ Then T 

stopped thinking. For I saw my home—and the lights of its 

household gods—and my boy stretching out his hands to me— 
and all the’ simple charm and love of Old Japan. And the 
fairy;World seized my soul again, very softly and sweetly— 
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as a child might a butterfly." That is our last impressiou of 
Lafcadio Hearn, for it was from sucli thoughts as these that he 
dreamed his dream, called up to a weary and cynical 
and hustling >vorld the ghostly magic of the Land of the 
Gods. 

F. Haulanu Davis 


TO A BUTCHER-BIRD 

Come closeF, let*me see your glossy coat— 

You needn’t fear a farmer hoy Kke jne, 

For truly I enjoy your company— 

Come, let me! hear the song that’s in your throat. 
Fiek up the fattest grubs my plow throws out, 

And carry to that hungry brood I found 
In yonder bulky nest, high olf the ground. 

With feathers linecf within, and twigs without. 

Your acts of cruelty I long have known ; 

I’ve seen the meadow-mice, and sparrows too 
AVhich you impale on barb or thorny snag. 

And yet, that hunter with U blood-stained bag 
Who passed a while ago—he’s worse than you. 

You kill to live—he kills for sport alone. 

0 

Wayne Gabd 
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LONG YEARS AGO 

When the stars begin to gleam, 

A soft breeze thro’ my casement steals, 

It blows from the rustling mango-groves 
Where the tender blossoms hang. 

The stars v.'ere gleaming bright 
When thou and I lon^ vears aijo 
Went thro’ the whisp’ring mango-grove, 
Went—we knew not whither. 

Thv garments flew about, 

The scattered blossoms clung to tliee, 

Thv loosened tresses gantlv blew 

• C> • « • 

Against my heated brow.. 

I spoke not, nor didst thou, 

’Twas still but for the swaviii" bouarhs 

* n C* 

And the soft recurring rhvthmic song 

o * ^ 

Of thy golden bangles, 

Ah, then what ecstasy 

Enwrapt the vast blue dome of night, 

We saw a vista ope before us 
That h(dd eternal joy. 

And now wlien IJie stars gleam bright 
A soft breeze blows from the mango-grove. 
Bringing a whirl of fresh perfume 
And fragments of a shattered dream T 


[APR. 


V. B. 
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MR. MARKHAM'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

Preface 

It was at Salcomhe in Devonshire. I answered a ring at 
the door one day. I hoped it was the postman, but it was a 
gentleman with a black beard. He asked if the house was the 
one Froude lived in when he dwelt at Salcomhe. 

“ That explains it,” I replied. 

“ That Explains what ? ” 

” My writing history of late with much more accuracy 
than foynerly. * Come in, and I will read you some.” 

1 read as follows : 


CHAPTER I 

. . 

Good Queen Bess was gathered to her fathers in 1066, 
the year little William was seut to 'Etcjn. H’er rightful • 
successor was her son H^nry, who w’ould have been the 
eighth king of that name ; but Parliament, knowing that you 
may have too much of a good thing, and that the line must 
be drawn somewhere ; looking, too, to Henry’s excessive 
corpulency, and fearing for the sjtability of the throne— 
Parliament, having duly perpended these, set Henry aside, 
and appointed Charles Elia instead. He was as good a man 
as he had been a diligent scholar. Once, found seated under 
the table, he was asked what he did. ‘‘I con Basilike” 
was the prompt reply. He is known in the history books, 
sometimes as Saint Charles, sometimes as good King Elia. 
He introduced the Beef-eaters to ‘court, and invented the 
ceremonies of Saint Valentine’s Day. He was loved by his 
jHJople, and attended in person all the executions that took 
place during his reign. Lack of space precludes our men¬ 
tioning more than three—those of Thomas Carlyle, 7or sowing 
lyspepsia among the people; of the Chancellor of .the' 
10 
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Exchequer, Samuel Coleridge, for losing the National Debt in 
a maze of metaphysics, so that when it was wanted (to see 

what it had grown to), nobody could find it; and of John 

1 * 

Henry Newman, for making the worse appear the better 
reason. But some were not of his Majesty’s opinion. 

King Elia proclaimed his sister Queen, but Parliament 
never fully ratified that act, aud Queen Mary was not always 
prayed for in the churches. The thought of it a little marred 
her quiet games oi whist, but she generally managed to win 
the rubber. 

The King had trouble with his barons, whom he wished 
should learn to read. It was Matthew Arnold’s idea. His 
Majesty approved it, and himself prepared a history of 
England for the barons to use. Knowing their great interest 
in feasting, life caused diligent enquiry to be made regarding 
the favourite dishes of his predecessors, and never omitted 
mention of them. He mav even have drawm a little on his 
imagination, heaycn having endowed him,with no small share, 
little as the second Chancellor, William Wordsworth, was in 
the habit of suspecting it. The stories of Arthur and the 
burnt cakes, John’s surfeit of lampreys, Clarence’s butt of 
Malmsey wine, George’s asking»however the apples got inside 
the dumplings, and his saying that a goose was a foolish bird, 
being too much for one, but not enough for two —these are all 
suspected by Stubbs of being Elian fictions. Bui Stubbs was 
ever a dull fellow. 

Once, while King Elia and his second Chancellor were 
upon an Excursion, Lord Salisbury, Lord Rosebery, and the 

Duke of Devonshire were sent bv the other barons as a 

* 

deputation to the King at Runnymede. Wordsworth introduced 
them, and was in the middle of a longish Prelude, when King 
Elia, cutting him short, asked the Duke what they wanted of 
him. “A half-holiday every Wednesday, your gracious 
Majesty,” was the reply. The King benignantly granted it, 
‘and. it has ever since been known as Magna Charta. It a 
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little reconciles the barons to .the teaching of history, which, 
however, one fears they do not really lay to heart. 

The King set men to compile a great Dictionary, and 
appointed Sir Thomas Browne to supervise the work. He 
fostered all polite learning. His court was thronged by 
William Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Fletcher, Massinger, Ford, 
and Webster. They no doiibt exercised a refining influence 
on the race; yet to this day, and even at Oxford, there is 
more talk of roast beef and dumpling than of the drama. 

England was indeed Merrie England in good King Elia’s 
day. Even the Spectator was bright. 

CH.4PTER II 

When Queen Mary died. King Elia did wl\at he had long 
deferred doing out of consideration for her—he married his 
sweetheart, Lorna Dbofie.. The English were very proud of 
Queen iiorna,. and hoped'that she would have a son. It was 
not to be, however : the only, children their Majesties had were 
dream children. They died in a ripe old age, and w'ere buried 
sidt' by side in the Abbey. The Pope of Rome and the Kings 
and Queens of Europe attended the funeral, and all England 
80 flocked to London, that it is said that for a week not a 
cottage chimney was seen to smoke ootside the five mile radius. 

The Long Parliament, the same that on good Queen Bess’s 
demise had set Henry aside as too fat, with that inconsistency 
that endQp,rs girls to men, and would, you would think, endear 
Parliaments too, but does not do so to anything like the same 
degree —the same Parliament, known in the history books as 
the Long, appointed Sir John Falstaff to succeed King Elia. 
So w^e must bid farewell to that good king, and get on with 
the story of King John, the Fat. He w’as a good King too. 
If England could have her wish, she would never have but 
two kings. King John for the even days of th^ week, and 
King Elia for the odd. 
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Some thought that King John would make Prince Hal 
his*'Chancellor, but he bade him hegone, and be no more seen 
at Court. Others thought that he would appoint the Lord 
Chief Justice, but he did not, but made him* Conservator of 
the Royal Forests. Having found places for the other judges, 
he closed all the noisome courts of law, his heart being much 
set upon that reform. Cases werp heard in his reign by the 
parish vicars, those upon whom too much work devolved being 
supplied with sermons of King John’s own writing. The 
only court fees paid were two pence for ale for the king, and 
a penny for snuff for the vicar; but it is calculated that three 
pence in those days had the value of seven pence half penny 
of our time. 

The King retained the chief-justiceship as an honorary 
post, and conferred it upon Justice Slender. He said that he 
might occasionally have legal nuts to crack himself ; hut it is 
suspected that his motive was the facility ihat Slender’s bein" 
at hand afforded for^orHckin^ jok^s. Slender'tried hut one 
case—that of Macaulay, n ho was char^od* with partiality to 
Dutch William in his account of the troubles of Kins: James’s 
reign. He w^as found guilty, and sentenced to death ; hut the 
King granted him his life, hut on two conditions. First, that 
he repeated no more idle lists of popes’ and archbishops’ 
name.s, whether forward ‘or backward, at Lady Holland’s 
breakfast parties, hut went to Ppis and Padua, and tried to 
pick up a little wisdom; secondly, that he said, every night 
after prayers, “ a gentleman w'ould have been civil even to 
Croker.” King John was of a humour with many queer 
twists in it. 

The King w'as fond of going down to Oxford to see how 
they got on with the great Dictionary. He would ask Sir 
Thomas Browne what word they were got to, and, if he 
rememh(3red having used it in one of his sermons, he wduld set 
Tom Quincey, his clerk, to search out the passage, and give 
. it to Sir Thomas to quote. That occasioned the long delay 
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over the w^ord sack ; for the King had used it, in his seri^on 
on Temperance, in a sense in which they had none of them 
ever heard it used. Those Avere days before they feasted in 
Oxford, the ejfample of which they probably first had from 
King John himself. 'I’hey thought that, should they wait long 
enough, the king would forget; but he got wind of it, and 
sent for them all to Wi«(lsor, saying: “ if they have never 
drunk sack, they shall have some of the King’s own ! ” A 
great night they made of it till four in the morning; so that 
when, some^ years later, Sii' Thomas and his men got to 
temperance^ there were prickings of conscience. 

The King slept where he sat till six, then called Kate, 
his Que^n, to make him a pocketful of bacon sandwiches, 
w^hile he changed his shirt ; “ for,” said he, I go to Hughenden 
to talk accounts with Chancellor Disraeli. Th^ malt tax must 
have brought in more! You and I, Kate, have drunk as much 
to our own share, .and,* if 1 know him, John Bull has got 
outside a deal of ale this hot summer.*' • 

It is not knowji how many years lon'ger King John would 
have reigned, if he had not fallen from his horse, and been 
killed, while racing over Epsom Downs with the Vicar of 
Clapham. They had got at (^xford to sere, which some after¬ 
wards thought an ill omen. As Macaufay died the year before 
the King’s fail, he had no satisfaction of his death ; but that 
is hardly enough to reconcile us to the loss of so truly good 
and great a man. 

CHAPTER III 

With King John’s death l)egan the sad Age of Materialism. 
Only the girls with money w’ere sought in marriage. A young 
man with plenty of his own, such as Prince Arthur, could 
have his pick of the pretty ones. He married a gipsy, 
Cleopatra,* strangely beautiful. Certain sour people of the 
Parliament petitioned King John against the match, not liking 
such encouragement of vagrancy, hut the King said a pretty. 
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face at table was the next best thing after the roast upon it. 
So Prince Arthur had his wish. 

Happening to hear Chancellor Disraeli speak at Oxford 
on the side of the Angels, the Prince was jtricked with an 
ambition to excel in debate. He made many speeches, both 
as Prince and as King ; so that he is known to History as 
Arthur, the Speech Maker. He soiiely puzzed his subjects, 
who were u.sed to plainer speech ; but if they did not know 
what he meant, be sure the King himself did. His oftenest 
quoted speech is the one he made to the Barons, when they 
appeared in audience to say that they had learned to read, and 
w’ould like now to have opinions. The King had been ready, his 
Majesty said, to do all the thinking that was necessary, and 
it was wonderful how much of the country’s business could be 
done with none. * Still if they wished to have opinions, let them 
have as many as they had a mint^ for. If they would let him 
know what they were, he would writera defence of each. 

- TJie Age of Materialism (12lf) A.D. to 1227 .\.D.) was 
blown awav bv the* thunder of the Great War. What 
occasioned the war was the non-payment of the sum that 
Kaiser Barbarossa owed Prince Arthur. The Prince had 
betted the Kaiser that there were jnore buttercups in England 
than in all the Holy Koman Empire, and so it was found to 
be, M’hen they were counted. Barbarossa would have paid the 
money, being a gentleman ; but h^ died while the enumeration 
was yet incomplete, and his successors were cast in other 
moulds. King Arthur waited long, but, his patience being 
then exhausted, he finally summoned the Privy Council to 
consider whether there should be a w'ar, or not a war. John 
Morley was of opinion that there was not ground enough for 
so bloody a business ; but “ not so,” said Will Shakespeare. 

“ Rightly to be great 
T^not to stir without great argument, 

But greatly to find quarrel in a straw.” 
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'* Which you certainly would,” said his Majesty, ” if it was 
the last one.” 

The debate would have taken the turn the King had 
meant to give tt (supposing, that is, that someone understood 
what turn that was), if little Mister George had not'interrupted 
with: “ Without great argument—great armament, you mean !” 

“ Hear hear!” said the Duke. “ 1 leave the paraphernalia of 
war to your Grace 1” said Shakespeare. “We are now upon 

Ip 

matters of politick.” So they decided for war. 

It was a long business, and, God knows, would have gone 
on longer, if word had not come to the armies that England 
was overrun with fo.x;e.s. So they made a hasty peace with 
Wilhelin’s men, and all came home. It was thought not right 
to let them come unnoticed, as at the end of other wars; so, 
as each man came lo Dover, he was given’a wash and a 
brush-up. 

The printing of. the great Dictionary had to be suspended 
during’ the war, because of the shortasr© of^paper*; and.whwt- 
thore were no curl-jiapers left, and hi'caiise the value of paper 
money had not fallen quit<“ low enough to make Treasury 
ISotes a reasonable substitute, hair-bobbing, before confined 
to girls, crept in among elder,ly ladies. Mrs. Markham bobbed 
hers. 

King Arthur’s intellect remained as keen as a razor, even 
when he had grown a very old man. When all his subjects 
were dreadfully confused about tarilfs, he still could clearly 
see that there were two .sides to the question, and just where 
the one shaded into the otlier. 

CHAPTER IV 

For some time after the war England was Merrie England 
again. The girls had all worked very hard, and it had done 
their figures good. Never were such pretty complexions seen, 
nor such paces as of fauns’; and the young men who walked . 
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with them in the streets had blije silk handkerchiefs peeping 
out of their pockets. It had been intended that there should 
be no more of the old cynicism (rightly understood, however, 
there was very little of the cynic in Kings* Elia, John* and 
Arthur), but that the young men and the girls should rule the 
world with innocence. It was soon found that the war had not 
made everything quite simple, as .everybody believed at the 
time that it w'ould. Even Mrs. Markham did, and she had laid 
the teaching of history to heart. So things had to be left to 
the old politicians, as King Arthur had known all along that 
they would have to he, and there were plenipotentiaries, 
preambles, and ratifications, all as in the evil days of Talley¬ 
rand and Metternich. .4nd troubles thickened and thickened, 
so that the annals of the time are too painful to linger over. It 
all sprang from .the people’s belief tliat if you took two from 
three, in a world so changed, you would have five left over. 
At last a better day dawned, ft came l^'orn the example of 
JEdwapd, thtf Lazy. (\nce he was plain Mr. FitzGerald, but 
when King Arthur died, which they^ knew’he had from what 
the doctors said, not from the King’s last Afessage, which was 
ambiguous. Parliament made him King. 

King Edward’.s example was to shut up his palace, and 
live in the porter’s lodgff, because then one old woman could 
look after him ; to stay at fiome. because that saved packing 
portmanteaus; to go on wearing his bid clothes, because that 
saved emptying the pockets ; and, if troubles were brewing, 
to get into an old lugger, with Sophocles or Don Quixote, and 
stay at sea till they were sure to have blown over, flis sub¬ 
jects tried his way of living for a week. They then found 
that big houses were bett.er to live in, new clothes good to 
wear, the world good to see ; hut they also found, and in this 
the king’s example was the leaven, that these things must he 
worked hard for, w'hich would leave no time for Sophocles and 
Don Quixote, The Barons were afraid that the King would 
iqsist on the reading ; so they sent a deputation. When he 
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heard their footsteps in the passage, the King slipped out at a 
window, and got on board his lugger, where he stayed till after 
harvest. The window is still shown. 

The King married Lucy Snowe for the odd reason that he 
felt sure that no one would ever guess what had made him 
think of doing it. It was not a happy marriage. It was the 
Queen’s idea that the King should dress for breakfast, which 
was the last thing he had ever intended. 

King Edward studied Persian, and translated Omar, in 
which example he lias had many followers ; but none of them 
have gained the hwlos that the King did, for the same reason 
that in the “ Sketch,” tho “ Tatler,” and the “ Sphere ” the only 
portraits* to be seen are those of the nohility. Or if there arc 
any others, they are those of actresses with not very much on, 
which is John Bull’s other interest. But this is to forget 
eating. 


c;hapteii V 

In the next reign fell the war of the sexes, in the course 
of which the ladies, not uncountenanced by Mrs. Markham, 
committed great outrages : hut it must he owned that thev 
had strong provocation. The last ^bill to receive the Royal 
Assent in King Edward’s reign was the Act of Succession, 
by which succession to the throne was made to depend upon 
competitive examination. It was ]\[acaiilay’s wish at length 
fulfilled. Tlie King gave his assent unwillingly; but then 
he did everything unwillingly except sit still and do nothing. 

The men who would be king were to be examined in 
Greek, Latin, English Composition and Sums ; the girls who 
would bo queen were to be examined in the last two only. 
The ladies thought it invidious that thev should not be 
examined in all •four, adding ; “ A girl ^vho should not know 
to put ‘ ego ’ before ‘ rex mens ’ would be anohialous as 
queen.” “There is more in Latin than that,” the men* 
11 
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retorted. “ May be,” the ladies shouted back, “ but is it 
worth speaking of ? ” So tlie battle was fairly joined, and 
worse was to follow. 

r 

Chancellor Disraeli did best among the m'en. He dropped 
some marks over Greek and Latin, but he more than made 
them good in the other subjects. Having half an hour to 
spare before the papers were handed in, he spent it in 
taking stock of the girls, and, having marked down Kate 
Dodd, from the ink on her fingers and the way the tip of her 
tongue was to be seen at one corner of her mouth, as the girl 
who was doing best, he considered how he would like her as 
queen. The result was seen when the proof of the gazette was 
submitted to his Majesty. He deleted “ Kate Dodd has done 
best,” and substituted, “None of the female candidates came 
up to the required standard.” My God, what a row there was. 

When the Archbishop o^ Canterbury, the examiner, 
expostulated with the King, his Majfesty .said : “ It was true, 
-youcGracd, in the esoteric sense, and, as a theologian, you 
should know' w'hat that means.” • 

The Chancellor learned his finance from King John, who 
had no equal in making other people’s money go a long way. 
His intellects w'ere too strong to.be confused by King Arthur’s 
nice distinctions, and, *f another would have caught the spirit 
of laissez-faire from King Edward, the Chancellor was then 
too old to change. All this wj^? o*f inestimable advantage to 
King Dizzy; for it often fell to him to impose a new' tax. 
When he stood before the House in robes of an exquisite cut 
and hue, with the curl lying composedly on his forehead, and, 
with a gesture that held the House spellbound, cut off in 
the air the figures after .the decimal point that were beneath 
the dignity of Parliament to notice, all agreed that it was 
superb acting. Even Mr. Gladstone felt for an instant that 
life was more comic than real and earnest. , 

But the King was old and lonely, and would rather 
.have writen Ramlet, and have played the ghost in it at Drury 
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Lane. He loved the rustle of. women’s skirts and the clapping 
of their soft hands. 


Epilogue 

I laid down my pen five minutes ago in a little room that 
looks out upon an alley that leads to Fleet Street. I take 
it up to add a few words. 1 should never have toiled to the 
last of these dusty pages without M^s Markham’s pure 
example to goad me on. I have thought to pay my debt with 
here and there a kindly reference to her, trusting that such 
revelations of connubial felicity would not be held to fall 
beneath the dignity of history. May I live to see my bool^ 
printed, and housed Avith hers at the British Museum. Not 
given the same pride of place, to he sure, yet not banished 
to a too vacant subterranean cave. 

J. A. Chapman 


SONG 

My love is like this holly leaf 
I plucked in Oxford town— 

This holly loaf that still was green 
When other leaves were broAvn. 

The heedless years can ne’er dissolve 
Nor can the oceans droAvn 
The love that with this holly leaf 
I send from Oxford town. 

Watnb Gaud 
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MORE WORK MORE PAY 

I 

It has often been remarked that the Bengali cultivator 
is a man of leisure. He works hard for a few days in the 
year when he ploughs his land and sows his seeds, when he 
transplants his paddy and if he does not hire labourers to do 
it, when he reaps hie crop, but while the crop is in the ground, 
or the fields lying vacant and he is waiting for a shower or 
two of rain to soften them sufficiently to make ploughing 
easy, he has next to nothing to do. Ilis children look after 
*his cattle. He has no dairy work for he holds it beneath his 

• I 

dignity to sell milk and the difficulty of distribution stands 
in his way, and beyond seeing to his little vegetable patch and 
doing petty repairs to his homestead he has no work to occupy 
his time. Much of it he spends in deiiig nothing. His habit 
of going rpgularly to most of the markefs within reaph takes 

* ^ ® w 4 

up “a considerable part of it. In nearly every village there 
is party faction and if he is bitten with the mania for it he 
spends much of his time in disputes that not infrequently lead 
to litigation and absorb both time and money. 

All this is commgn knoAvleflge but it is not so commonly 
appreciated that his poverty is very largely accounted for by 
the fact that he does so little work. The kindness of the 
climate renders necessary comforts few. A house built for 
warmth and to keep out the draughts is by no means required, 
and clothes are worn for decency and not for warmth. Food 
is necessary but in so warm a climate the health of the race 
is better without meat, the most expensive item in the budget 
for food in colder countries. It is for such reasons that the 
little labour which falls to the lot of the Bengali cultivator 
has not yet rendered it necessary for him to turn to other 
forms of industry. ' 

There is another reason, less obvious than these, which saves 
‘ him from having to find other employment and incidentally 
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helps to keep him poor. That is the minute subdivision of 
holdings. The number of landless labourers is comparatively 
small and many of them are immigrants from the adjoin- 
ing province of Bihar. At the Census of 1911 men who were 
returned as cultivators of their own land were more than six 
and a half times as many as those who were returned as field 
labourers. ^J'he proportion in Eastern liengal was more than 
26 times. In England and Wales on tlie contrary the era- 
ployees working for farmers were three and a half times as 
many as the farmers themselves. Tlie farmer does not employ 
a labourer unless lie has enough work for him to do to keep 
him going and the number of men retained in employment 
depends on the work to be done. The Bengali cultivator, on 
the other hand, Avith his rights in his land is not to be expect¬ 
ed to give it up because it oilers him less lalxnir tliaii Avould 

fill his time, so long as it gives him enough to live on. 

? 

Figures, which wilhshoAv that this laliour is so little, and 
will alford a means of comparison between the \Vork re.quivf^d 
of the cultivator hen* and -clseAyhere, should in this connection 
prove interesting. Taking Bengal as a Avhole the cultivated 
area including current falloAV according to the returns of the 
Agricultural Department is 2S9,921,7.‘3G acres, and the number 
of males engaged in cultivation of all kinds (including 
herdsmen) according to the Tables of the last Census (1911) 
was 9,129,793. This is fhe^iumber of actual workers exclusive 
of their dependents and gives one worker to every 3T76 acres. 

In some of the more densely populated districts, espe¬ 
cially in Eastern Bengal, the number of acres per male worker 
in agriculture is even less as the following figures Avill show: 


District. ! 

; Cultivated area in 
acres. 

Male workers in 
a^i'ieulture. 

.Acres per male 
worker. 

TippeAi 
Myrnonsin^h $ 
liaugpur 

Dacca 

Faridpiir 

1 

l,(.)fl2,365 

1 2,417,894 

1 1,702,258 

1,355,653 
1,279,1HX1 

1 

1 

532,356 

1,111,319 

656,020 

515,134 

443,121 

206 

2-20 

259 
• 263 

2‘89 

• 

• 
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The cultivated area of England and Wales is just over 26 
million acres. According to the Census of 1911 the number 
of male workers in agricultural occupations was 1,253,859. 
These figures give 21 acres per worker. !n 1851 in England 
and Wales the number of male workers in agricultural pur¬ 
suits was 1,544,089 and the cultivated area was not less than 
now-a-days. This gives one man Jfor about 17 acres in the 
days before mechanical appliances had to any considerable 
extent been brought in' to assist the farmer. In the great 
wheat-producing countries of the world, for instance in the 
Western States of America and in the Argentine, where 
mechanical appliances and poiver are more used than in 
England, the acreage per worker is very much larger. • 

The comparison between England and Bengal shows 
that the average agricultural worker in England works more 
than six and a half times as much land as the average worker 
in Bengal as a whole, and more than ten times as much land 
ag- . j be cultivator in Tippera district. The amount of work 
he does is probably still greater in • proportion, for the rice 
lands of Bengal yield their crops with less attention than 
almost any land in the world. The easy methods of Bengal 
applied to the root crops in England would ensure their total 
failure. 

Since the agriculturist'cannot be expected to sacrifice 
his rights in his land and go in search of work in industrial 
centres except in the last extremity, the only amelioration of 
present conditions in Bengal that seems possible is to bring 
work within reach of the cultivator near his own village in 
the hope that he will put his hand to it. This no doubt is 
the reasoning of the moi;e thoughtful of those who preach 
the use of the charka, and it is sound as far as it goes. The 
difficulty is that the economy of hand spinning is beyond 
hope. That of the handloom however is not, ^as is' clearly 
proved by the large number of such looms existing and regu- 
•lafly worked, and the fact that it shows no indication of 
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decreasing. But weaving is almost completely in the hands 

• 

of certain functional castes among the Hindus whieh are 
ordinarily divorced from agriculture. The Muhammadan 
Jolaha who has a little land now calls himself Shekh or Momin, 
and avoids the title of Jolaha and all its significance. The 
Hindu castes whose traditional occupation is agriculture have 
never taken to weaving -and are not likely to do so. Such 
an occupation as basket-making affords so poor a return for 
labour compared with the return it produces in agriculture 
that it is never likely to commend itself to the cultivator. 
Salvation is, therefore, not likely to come by the development 
of cottage industries. 

It is true that the population continues to increase fast 
in Eastern Bengal and that the increase is as high in the most 
densely populated parts in Dacca, Tippei a and Noakhali 
districts as anywhere. The soil, therefore, does not yet support 
the greatest population it is able to maintain at the present 
standard of living, hut it seems that ,the raising of 
standard can only he expected if some means can be found to 
tempt industrial enterprise away from the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of Calcutta. 


W. H. Thompson 
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THE ROSE OF INDIA 

ACT II 
Scene I 

Outside the city "ate, Navanl^oi,' India. An empty throne 
set, a crowd, be""ars, etc.] 

1st »}an — 

If/rJra be praised ; his wrath on every miser 
And every niggard hamyn - for his greed ! 

To ludra " now with draught of Soma '^ juiCe 
I make libation. Come, thou mightv One, 

ATsit thy l;umble worshipper’s abode, 

And to my stable drive the lowing kine. 

2nd meat — 

xVnd with thine eve regard the dving corn, 

The famished meadow and the failing stream. 

Great Tlmnder-armed on Vritni hurliu" doom 
Who kept tile waters prisoned in his hold, 

Mad challenger of thy iinjierious mi^ht 
To his own undoing. ‘ Come, avenging One, 

Set free the waters on our parched fields, 

And lest enerved from stint of Soma juice 
Thy right hand slacken, from my poverty 
I pour to thee libation shining clear. 

‘ Narankot- fort of Naray.in, a iiaiiic given to Vi^'Knn. cointnonly considurod to bo n 
stm-goiJ. Tbo town ih callorl in the Legtyid Holioforum, i.f., City (jf the Sini-god. 

* Hq niya—grain • sel ler. 

^ Iiiflra—the Iiidbtn Ucrcules, also Hie god of thunder. Uo is the Vanquisher of the 
dragon Vritra, netting free the waters which the dragon k(‘pt imprison(Ml in his mountain 
castle. As god of battles ludra wins a victory over the Fanis (human misers) sml drives 
aw'ay their herd.s. 

* Soma—a golden ami highly intoxicating drink juejiared from a plant found on the 
* Himalayas, and much used for libations at sacriHces. 
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Ist man 

’Tis a bad year ; in Gondopliares now 
•May Indra speed to aid us, and his sway 
Bring blessing on the people of this land. 

{Enter St, Thomas and Ilahban,) 

St. Thomas — 

What means this multitude without the "ate ? 

JIahhan — 

I'hey gather here to greet the ISTaharajali 
Thiftday re"turning to his citadel, 

Some to present petitions of their needs 
Or cry on him for justice all alike 
To win the favour of the gods, when he 
Displays the sunj;;hmeof his countenance. 

St, Thomas — 

WTien once they turn them to the King of Kings, 
Blessings indeed shall rain on them from Heaven. 

{Stir among the croird giid cries of “ The King^ the 
King ! Long lire great Gondophares !f Procession enters—at 
end of which and nnder a golden canopy are Gondophares and 
Treptia.' The crowd prostrafa theiuselcrs, all but St. Thomas, 
and Uahban who salaams profoundly). 

Gondophares ( pausing)— 

Habban ! to Narankot returned at last! 

Though late thou comest, thou art welcome home. 

Habban {falling on his knees )— 

Too gracious for the hearing of a slave 
This ffreeting from thy lips—divinity! 

' Treptia—Tirupatti, tho sjwiiso of the gtui. The King ivns comtnonly juldrcsspd xis 
Devnn or god. It is against Indian custom to call women by their proper names. They are 
referred by their distinguisliing titles. 

12 
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Gomlophares — 

Rise - *tis our trust in thy j^ood services 
O’crlooks thy late arrival, in our joy 
Of now hnhoklini? thee. Never was time 
Our empty coffers yawiK'd so Avido for gold, 

Nor famine so impoA'orished anr land. 

Voices from the crowd — 

AVe have no grain, O bounteous one, supply us! 

AA^'e starve, O feed us ! O divine one, Iiear!* 
lie merciful, as Itama is merciful. 

(Goiulophares ascauis the throne—the ^neeu seating 
herself beside him ; the crowd ogam fall an their faces except 
St, Thomas,) 

Gondophores {aside )— 

Is he a god that he should slight me thus? 

(addressing croiod.) 

For you, my people, ne’er did father’s heart 
For his own children Ijeat.more tenderly 
Than mine for your distresses. Ne’er was brow 
AVith care more weighted than this crowned head. 

St. Thomas — 

Save one, Avhose crown was of acanthus twined. 

{Gondophojres frowns on St. Thomas^ and he resumes) 

Times are when all too heavy to be borne 
The burden of a people’s suffering weighs, 

A leaden mass, on one anointed head 

St. Thomas — 

Love and love only, tireless, infinite 
Avails to lift the sorrows of the AA'orld. 
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Habban — 

Peace, an thou love me, lest thou anger him! 
Omdophares — 

Yet, O my people, am I come to-day 

Not empty-handed nor without relief. {Applause.) 

Lo, even now before the city gates 

Stands Habban, ever worthy merchantman. 

His camels laden with Judtean gold. 

Croiod — 

Habban.Aiyni,* Habban ki jai, Habban kijai: 

Gond^phares'{to Habban )— 

Thou seest the motherland hath need of it! 

Say, quick, what weight of gold thou carriest. 

Habban — 

O let not Gondophafes l)e extreme 

To mark what I his slave have wrought amiss ! 

In Judah’s towns I pressed thy merchandise 
On sons of a varic(' who looked askance 
At its true value, vet with fevered zest 
Clamoured their own mean prices to obtain ; 

And I, such meagre bargains‘loth to strike, 

Would fain thy treusures, dazzling one, have spared 
To thine advantage, had I not remembered 
My master’s and my country’s need of gold. 

Gondophanes— 

A truce to this preamble ! Fellow, say, 

How much all told, is in thv'inonev bags ? 

Habban — 

O with thy servant be not over-wroth ! 

Two hundred talents cover it and more. 


‘ Loii^ live llubbaiJ 
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Oondophares (rising in auger )— 

' By Vishnu, I am poorly served in thee! 

And made the fool of thy rash barterings— 

Who in Aladdin-wise, without his sense, * 

Criest “ New lamps for old ” and in exchange 
Bor coicnes givest penrh —for copper, gold. 

What of my diamond, O degenerate ? 


Mabban — 

The price it fetched is also here contained I 


Gondopliares — 

Now Hama ' provoke thee with a thousand plaguSs, 
And lad'a smite thee! not, howheit, until 
My justice deal with thee as faithfully 
As has thy wasti’el folly done hy me : 

Not till my whips liave scored upon jtliy hack 
A lesson for every ro"U(‘ to lea'rii bv rote, 

And ^lowiii" irons l)randed on tliy flesh 

Their monument of thv dishonesty. 

» %/ 


Ilahhni — 

O lii>htniiij:-wiel(ler ! Yet 1)e merciful: 

St. Thoman — 

King, nut in terroi’s doth thy glory lie : 

The justice that requites must he divine. 

And love alone the vengeance that repays. 

Gondophares — 

Who is this stranger f(dlow, thus who dares 
E’en before kings to make presumptuous speech ? 

' Ham,—or llinia, tlie lifro of the Stiiiskrit ejtic, the Kanieyana, ]) 0 ]>iilarly believod to 
have been an ineamation of the Supreme Being. 
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St. Thomas — 

Thomas, the servant of the King of Kings. 

Qohdophares— 

This passes bearing ! Seize him, men at arras, 

And bind him hand and foot with llahban here ; 
Then to the dungeon'with them both away ! 
{Guards seize and bind St, Thomas and Hahban.) 

Treptia — 

O good my lord, will not this gold afford 
Relief, if-not removal of our needs ? 

Gondophares {in softer tones)— 

Treptia, thou know’st not; what can woman know ? 
Two hundred talelits ! Why, ’tis not enough 
T® build me half the •palace of my dreams, 

Let be to sate this hungry multitude. 

{Croiod murmurs.) 

St. Thomas — 

Yet, wisely spent, it will avail foi'both. 

Gon doph a res — 

Wlio was it spoke ? (Sees prisoners) 

Do they yet linger here? 

Away with them ! Yet would I know his drift. 
What is thy meaning, fellow ? AnsMer me. 

St. Thomas — 

Fh'st bid, O king, thy men unloose these bonds 
Which strangle laws of hospitality 
To which all peoples of the earth must bow. 

Is this my welcome unto Narankot ? 
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Gondophares — 

May be I M^as too hasty—loosen him. 

(Slaves unbind St. Thomas). 

St. Thomas — 

For Habban, likewise, do I ask this grace, 

To whom, O king, thou dost grievous wrong 
And grave injustice to his loyalty. 

Treptia —• 

Ay, good my lord, he meant to serve thee well. 
' Gondophares — 

I doubt it, yet I would not judge too soon. 



{To slaves,) ' 

Unbind him tlien, and set \^iin free awhile. {They loose 
Habban) 

t 

Gondophares (continving )— 

Let them draw nigh. Habban, explain thyself ! 

A queen vouchsafes to intercede for thee. 

Habban — 

Her grace is merciful; yet I would die. 

What worth hath life since.tliou hast doubted me ? 


Gondopha) cs— 

Nay, nay,—’twas in me but a passing phase. 

How should I doubt thy proven loyalty ? 

Habban, old friend, I scarce have welcomed thee. 
Nor him thou bringest with thee—Who is he 't 

Habban — 

Most gracious Master, Thomas Didymus— 

A great Mahatma, bringing tidings strange 
’ Of One who died and took His life again : 
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Withal an architect of wondrous skill, 

Master of building and masonic arts. 

Oohdophares—*- 

Right welcome is he to our royal court, 

And lest he l)lame us for discourtesy, 

We place our royal diain about his neck 
And bid him next our person at the feast. 

{Places gold chain about St. Thomas^ neck,) 

St. 'Ihomas — 

Great King, I humbly olfer thee my thanks 
And pray for blessings on thy crown and realm. 

I come to thee with tidings that shall bring 
Wealth more abundant unto thee and thine 
Than all the t^*easures pf the earth can buy. 

Gondophares — 

Right sore we need it. Prithee, Mahatma^ 
Interpret thy dark saying, that the gold 
Spent wisely, shall sulhce to build a palace, 

And sate the hunger of my people too, 

St. Thomas — 

First thou must feed these hungry multitudes, 

• 

Else shall thy palace in its dreamland stay, 

For their relief distribute half this gold. 

The other half entrusting unto me. 

Who with that means will such a palace build thee 
As earthly monarch ne’er inhabited. 

Gondophares — 

Draw up the plans, trace out the fair design. 

To glad’our eyes ere twice; a day shall dawn, 

Then half the gold shall he at thy disposal 
To build our palace ere we come again. 
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The half remaining our decree assigns 
Unto our people’s need in Narankot. 

( Cries of “ Jai^ jal^ jai^ Gondophares ! Thomas Mahatma 
kijai ! ”) 

Gondophares {rising )— 

In name, the mighty thunder-armed, 

With AgnVs * shielding favour over us, 

We, Heaven’s anointed, close this audience. 

{Clang of cymbals, beating of tom-toms. King, Queen, 
and courtiers pass through city gates, Kabban and Thomas 
linger outside), 

Habban — 

Ishtoar bo praised ! the thunder-clo'ud'that lowered 
So black o’er-head is lifted, and the rage 
Of kings is aS a dust-storm blpw^ awfly. 

St, Thomas — 

God’s angel came and shut the lion’s mouth. 

c 

Francis A. Judd 

Curtain. 

(To he continued) 

* Agnt is tho ^od of fire. Ar t lic fire on tho liouRchoId hearth A^^nt is the friend and 
protector of man. 
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AUGUST STRINDBERG 

IV 

Gradual Recovery and Changed Outlook ; 1896-1899. 

While relentlessly pursued by persecution mania at 
Mademoiselle Charlotte’s Cremarie in Rue de la Grand 
Chaurai^re, Strindberg vainly vsought the help of his Bohemian 
artist friends and next applied himself with devotion to the 
study of Swedenborg’s Arcana Crplcsfia towards the end of 
1896 which considoral)ly dispelled his horrors as is clear 
from his own' record—“ He has shown me the only path to 
salvation * * * through repentance.” In his visions he now 
began to feel that Ortila and Swedenborg dirt^ctly addressed 
him soothing wonN of hope and consolation through a spiri¬ 
tual bond with his snuV. .We know another Swedenl)orgian, 

namelv'Blakf', who elaimedr similar guidance from Virgil and 

• • ^ 

Dante, Comfort cahie to liim also through*a sense of divine 
protection impressed on his troubled mind by the Book ot 
Job which created in him a feeling of nearness with God. 
[n 1896 he came also under the influence of his second wife’s 
mother who was a Catholic and this close contact induced in 
him a devotional mood which fufidamentally changed his 
earlv intellectual and seientilic ttmdencv leading slowlv to a 
religious evolution having for its basis a strong belief in a 
personal God and as its central tenets acceptance of the law 
of Karma and faith in reincarnation. Thus in his Advent 
(1899) the ‘‘Old Lady” observes—“you cannot all of a sudden 

cease to be what you are; and vou are what vou have wanted 

• • « 

to become,” and, again, “ we sutler only wliat our deeds have 
deserved—so don’t complain.” 

The points of similarity between the Catholic Church and 
Swedenborgiau* mysticism possibly made it easy for Catholi¬ 
cism to find an entrance into his life and he now declared 
himself a Christian—“a Protestant with Catholic sympathies.’^ 

13 
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In spite of struggles and strivings he began in 1897 to slowly 
emerge out of his bitter trial with a calm conviction that with 
all its heavy weight of sufferings and disappointments, I’fe is 
valuable if properly viewed as an ordeal sure to teach us to know 
the right and to do it. His rebellious nature and riotous life 
were subdued bv resignation to suffering as of great value in 
life’s mission and by the hope of somethin" higher and better. 

How summarily he now rejected many of his former 
thoughts and iiieas becomes clear from many significant 
touches and hints in plays like There are Crimes and Crimes 
(1899), the Advent (1809) and the Dream Ptay (1902). AVith 
rare depth and sincerity of feeling he has left in seven^l works 
of supreme autobiographical intercsl lu^loniring to 1807—1004 
a record of his slow ascent to the tableland of regenerating hope 
from the slougli of doubt and despond leading gradually to 
serener heights of inner harmony. IJis Tnferno (1897) repre¬ 
sents the period of s])iritual storm ;wk 1 stress and To Damascus 

in /{‘parts (]898-'H)04) is a n'vclation of bis soul’s evolution 

• 

presenting with a kind of religious rt'alism the author's 
multiple personality and consciousness—a strange and perplex¬ 
ing blend of sensualism and asc(dicism, individualism and 
socialism, materialism^nd transcendentalism, and science and 
mysticism. Lastly conies*the meditative autobiography Alone 
(1903) which dtdineates b ow his iipiritualised con'iciousness 
recovered from the turmoil of rebellious ferment. His hosti¬ 
lity with the Il)senites also came to an end as if all passions 
spent tranquillity was restored. 

Under the influence of the spiritual visions of Sweden¬ 
borg the last vestiges of his materialistic scepticism faded 
away before the dawning light of a juystic faith clcarlv visible 
in the highly symbolic treatment of the theme of the supe¬ 
riority of the Gospel over law in his mystery-play of Advent 
(1899) so rich in Swedenhorgian suggestivonesS* (especially in 
the two Waiting Room scenes in Acts IV and V). In Act III 
“The Other One,” says to the Judge, “ It.is justice ; it is the 
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law : an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth ! The Gospel 
has a different sound, hut of that you did’nt want to hear.” * 

In March ISiiS we find him growing spiritually Avhole 
through the ricliness of new religious experiences and 
ideas as well as the direct God^vision vouchsaped unto him. 
The spirit's long voyage over the troul)led waters of conflict¬ 
ing intellectual currents led at last to a discovery of his 
higher self and of the real end and aim of a life of hitter 
struggles and apparently futile endeavours. Pessimism, it is 
true, does not wholly die out even in the last stage of 
Strindberg's life inspite of the fundamental change in his out¬ 
look hroiu^ht about now. lie continues to be realistic in his 
presentettion of life’s trials, sufferings, disappointments, its 
recurrences and repetitions but his realism becomes touched 
with a new faitli in goodness, in the power.of regeneration 
possessed by mar's soul ; and his close observation of life in 
all its variety and "complexity leads to a spiritual vision in 
w'hich Occult powers appear to be ever at work guiding and 
shaping man’s destiiiy mysleriuu>]y. Glimpses of a higher life 
give a lu'Av meaning to our struggles, vain endeavours and to 
suffering in particular, in tlu' Adveul (lb09) when Amelia 
penitently says that she sutlers for her inability to love, as a 
child slumld, her mother who is not only indifferent to her but 
hostile and actually hates lun* as* no mother ought to, the 
j^Jeighbour’s reply is “ AVcll, as that has made you suffer, then 
you will soon learn the groat secret of vour life.” Amdia’s 
remonstrance against undeserved suffering—suffering without 
a cause—is met hv the Neighbour’s consoling words that “to 
be permitted to suffer unjustly, that’s a grace and a trial out 
of which steadfast so\ils bring liome golden fruits.” Similarly 
in the Dance of Death (1901) Curt holds that “ it is the un¬ 
mistakable right of everv human being to suffer misfortune.” 
Thug suffeHng which in liis earlier stage of life implied punish¬ 
ment for breach of natiiiMl laws now gathers a new significance 
and in the Macterlinckian mystic play of Stoanwhife 
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(1902) the spirit of Swanvvhite’s mother proposes to that of 
the Prince that the love between Swanwhite and the Prince 
that has made “heart kiss lieart and soul enfold soul and may 
turn sorrow to joy and bring cheer to all the. earth must be 
tested by the fire of sufferings.” What a grand new idea is this 
of the baptism of the highest form of love in the fire of suffering! 

The end of his terrible striving after peace of mind is 
well illustrated by his susijrestivc intimate touches of beauti- 
ful self-confession which read, with a characteristic difference, 

like significant extracts from Amiel’s Journal :— 

^ • 


“The great crisis at the age of fifty; revolution in the 
Jife of the soul, desert wanderings, Swedenborgian Heavens 
and Hells’’'—leading to 

“ Light after darkne.ss, new productivilv witli recovei'ed 
Faith, Hope and Love—and with full rock-tirni eertiiiule.”” 

Strindberg eveiituallv becanio " registered as a Protestant 

. * , • • 

of the Swedenborgian caste,” though his religion was to the 
lasl^distinctly characteri/^ed by an 'essentially ethical “tone on 
which he never failed to lay unmistakahle emphasis. Ibis 
ethical note is particularly dominant in liis Advent with its 
strong insistence on the supreme need of unquestioning obe¬ 
dience, humility, patience, a good eonscicuiee and on the value 
of goodness even to ^enemies.*' “ Tlie Franciscan ” asserts 
emphatically “ You may he sure that there will be no blessing 
for your house and no peace for ypufself until you liave suffer¬ 
ed every suffering that you have l)rouglit on others ” (Advent 
p. 118). So also in The Dream TUuj (1902) special stress is 
laid on the moral value of duty, of endurance, patience with 
the complaints of others and on the absolute need of forgive¬ 
ness. We are exhorted, to “say nothing evil of men, to 
quietly endure, and never grow^ impaticiiit of the complaints 
made by the poor,” and reminded that “ there should be no 

* C;. “ Advent,” Act 1, p. ]]!l; Act HI, pp. 134, 140, 141, 143 ^ Act IV, p. 101, aud 
Act V, pp. m, Kir», 168, 173, 177 and l7S-PlayH, Third Reriea 

^ Edwin Bjorkman’e Introduction to Second Seriea of Playe. 

• Cf. Flays, Third Series, i»p. 148, 150, 154, 163 and 165. 
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bargaining about one’s dutyand that “remorse is sure to 
follow every neglected duty and every suffering inflicted upon 
one’s fellow-beings.” In There are Crimes and Crimes, the 
Abba’s solemn warning is “ woe unto those who call evil good 
and good evil.” There is in it a firm l)elief in punishment 
for trifling with vice. With Madame Catherine forgiveness is 
a religion and .she ever hejps along “ where she sees hard work 
and the right kind of will.” Even Adolphe, who fails “ to find 
any body in the church to offer his silent i^ratitude to,” believes 
in the service of man and drops a gold coin in the poor-box. 

Very great is the value in this connection of the play of 
There are Crimes and CmMCS (1899) with its “controlling 
idea of*thc acceptance of moderation in life verging on asceti¬ 
cism and of resignation to divine dispensation ” indicating the 
passing away of tliat severe intellectual discord and spiritual 
crisis at the end of which his troubled spirit became soothed by 
a redeeming vision of life's deep meaning and noble purpose. 

Composed at the end'of the very cwitjcal pe’riod of his 
spiritual trial wljen the ‘author had just emerged out of his 
soul’s tragedy, this play marks a very important and interest¬ 
ing stage of transition in his inner development. 

It harks back to the jdays of his naturalistic period with 
its numerous points of contact wkh*them containing as it 
does his Tolstoian revolt against We.stern materialism and its 
so-called economic advantages, a lurid picture of harsh and 
senseless police regulations rigidly enforced against the poor, 
his condemnation of irrational social inequality between a 
workman like Emile—a man without a flaw in him and always 
perfectly straight—and the pampered authors and artists like 
Maurice and the actresses, and lastly a host of references to 
the play of the subconscious, to thought reading, talking to 
the dead, premonitions, to people on the border line of insanity, 
not to speak o^ the old scx-problem. 

The new' note in it is its pervasive religious tendency 
showing clearly how underneath the visible surface of the * 
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world of sense the author began t.o be aware of the underlying 
deep mystery of the regenerating power of forgiveness for 
wrongs, pity to the erring, large-lieartcd tolerance and charity. 
His agnostic attitude too here yields place to a groMung ’faith 
in a saving grace and he realises how the soul of man passes 
out of the chaos of spiritual doubts into an abiding trust in 
God’s mercy. This emergence into ^certainty of salvation dis¬ 
tinctly marks a definite stage in liis spiritual growth. 

The theme and title of the play are explained by Adolphe’s 
observation (Act HI, sec. 2) “There are crimes not mentioned 
in the Criminal Code and these an* tlie Avorse ones, for they 
have to be punished l)y ourselves ”—such as “ evil thoughts, 
evil dreams, secret intentions,'’ “ imaginations regarded as 
signs of some mental disease and not merely outward acts 
and their motives. At the close of the play (Act V, sec. 2) the 
“ Abbe ” adds, “ we haA*e to stand res])()nsil)le for our thoughts 
and words and desires also." In Iris fit,of confessional self¬ 
censure Maurice declares (Act I, sec. 2) that “ here we are 
making ourselves out as Avbitt^ as angels, and yet Ave are, taking 
all in all, capable of any kind of polite^ atrocity the moment glory, 
gold or women are concerned.” We see how he is punished for 
secret deeds—he who robbed bis friimds and companions “of 
their faith in him” 'and “Avished the life out” of his oAvn 


child Marion to gain freedom for self-indulgence as an artist. 

Men are tried for these deeper otlVnces in a higher court 
over which (lod presides, for tlioy imply a rebellion of the 
spirit against providential divine presence in and around ever\' 
man and woman. 


This suggests a great advance made by the author upon 
his position in the earlier, plays where his whole thought AA^as 
devoted to the problem of human justice or injustice. He has 
thoroughly outlived the stage of cynicism bred by a rankling 
sense of injustice ‘'although there is a sort of solace to my 
mind,” he may say with the “ Master ” in The Thunder-storm 
(lic. 11), “in finding justice exists in this world.” “The 
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Neighbour*' in the Advent is conv.inced that there is justice 
both human and divine and in the Dance of Death (Part IT) 
Alica's sarcastic taunts for believing in “ justice and honour 
and all tliat sort of thing ” are met bv Curt’s determined and 
deliberate remark “ yes, and it is what experience has taught 
me. Once I believed the very opposite—and paid dearly for 
it.” The words of Teanhe m;iy, perhaps, be applied to 
Strindberg himself as a sort of comment on the salutary change 
that came over him at the end of his spiritual crisis. Says 
Jeanne to ]Maurice (Act I, sc. 1.):— 

“My faith—which \'ou haveri’t destroyed, hut just covered 
up, a\ when, you put chalk on a window to clean it—1 
could’nt lay hold on it for that reason, hut this old man (mean¬ 
ing the Ahhe who has just promised to explain to her the 
mystery of tlie life beyond death) just passed his hand over 
the chalk, and tin* light came through.” Hi« hard intellec- 
tualism so rampant "(lurin^^ the naturalistic ])eriod of his 


dramatic career is th(‘ chalk on the window ^f his mind which 


became wiped out by 1S[)S ])y his new mystic faith. 

The. Abbt', a prominent character in this play, has 
“ nothing to do with luunan justice hut a great deal with 
divine mercy.” Similarly i)i the play of Sfraufchite the power 
of iiuTcy is strongly recognised by the wicked “Stepmother” 
who is savt^d from an ignoble fate by tl»e sweet intercession of 
the injured innocent giid \Vho will not suffer her stepmother 
to be punished l)ut praying for forgiveness says “though she 
was my executioner, have mercy on her”—“let her part in 
peace ! ” On this the “ Ste])mother ’’ at once exclaims— 
“ Mercy ! who spoke the sacred word ?” Here, indeed, we 
feel that mercy drops as gentle rain from heaven 


“ And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice.” 

The “Ahb*^,” who is quite free from theological dogma, 
beholds in the suspicions against Maurice regarding his little 
daughter Marion’s sudden and mysterious death a situation 
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“which is not the work of man ” and he sincerely prays for 
Gods’ mercy on Maurice whom even liis friend Adolphe takes 
for lost. Solemn and sacred is the resignation of the berpaved 
mother Jeanne, now practically deserted by Maurice to whom 
she has been betrothed, who can say even in the moment of 
fresh grief when questioned as to who has brought about the 
calamity of Marion’s death—“ He who holds life and death in 
his hand.” She has not “a hard word to sav al)out Maurice 

w’ho ultimately understands everythin" and is reclaimed bv 

* *0 • 

her forgiving resignatioTi from the toils of th(‘ superior charms 

of Henriette from whom ^laurice has in vain been warned 

repeatedly by Madame Catherine to keep away. Vet no 

harsh judgment is pronounced in the play on Henriette nor an 

uncharitable view taken of Imr character. Jeanne, the injured 

* 

woman, absolves Henriette of any responsibility for wliat 
happened to herself. The “Abbe” will not allow Jeanne to 
accuse herself unjustly in her penitoiua* for he avers he knows 

the serious spirit In which she, though nothing more than a 

• 

mistress of Maurice, regarded her motherliood. This good 
woman’s faith is sorely tried and even temporarily overclouded 
bv Maurice’s conduct vet it is never destrovc'd and she feels 
that God “ will carrv us through the terrors that lie ahead.” 
Firm in her belief in its unfailing efUcacy, she proposed once 
to ensure Maurice’s success as a .playwright by her intense 
prayers. "With re-inforced faith* she exclaimed “0 cross! 
our only hope ! ” inspired by the legend on the stone crosses 
in the mortuary chapels forming the suggestive background 
of the opening scene of the play. 

In this connection we bear in mind how in 1893 while 
Strindberg was one day wa'lking iji the solitary Montparnesse 
cemetery his agitated mind became soothed by tender thoughts 
of peace wafted as a divine message to his bewildered soul 
from the inscription “ O crux ave spes unica ” on the graves 
that the cross was the only path to wisdom. This symbol is 
'dramatically used in Swanwhite and the malicious stepmother 
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of tho innocent "irl, the second Duchess, is silenced by her 
father, the Duke, hy raising the cross-shaped handle of his 

sword and the Ih'iest carries a lar^e crucifix with the Prince’s 

_ • 

l)ier. We know also that on his deatlihed Strindberir’s last 
wish was that the crucifix h(‘ ordinarily used should be placed 
on his breast. 

The misprnided and erring Maurice finally n^solves to take 

“ the first step alon^ tlu* hard road of penitc'nce convinced 

that “honour is a phantom, fjfold nothing but dry leaves ; 

women, mere intoxicants.” Wv who has bec'ii livin" in the 

flesh wants now to live in the spirit and “ looks for a new 

existence in some bettor world ” in whieh ho at last begins to 

l)eliev(*. His decision aft<M’ some slru"i?le and wavering to 

come to church in prf'lerenee to tlic tluvilre where his artist 

* 

friends and comrades had arranged a demonstration in recoir- 
nition of his indisputabli' talent as an author ^ives "rent 
satisfaof.iou to the hh('^’’.who is liberal enough to, recognise 
that the sinner has iiide(Ml “suffered his ^)unisliment as in- 

tensely as if it had lasted an eternity ” and who therefore 

« • 

wisely spares him a seoldiiur sermon at the church. 

!nspit(* of all extroaial appearances to the contrary, th^ 
author shows how he feels Mh^ep hentvith them the mystery 
of the renovating influenc(^ of the Giospel teachimic of forgive¬ 
ness to siniHMN and of Jnve to the (*rrinir. In the play of 
Siravwhilp the “CJardtMier ”* sii^oiificantIv savs—“ Forgiveness 
for those who sin ; for those who sorrow, eonsol;ition ; and hope 
for those who iwv distressed.” 'Diere is, however, nothing 
obtrusively didactic in the author’s artistic prt>sentation of the 
fatal consequences to the soul of man of offences against the 
spirit and W(' have in Tlirre arr'("r-hues atr! r'Wwc.v a new 
artistic envUion of modcM'n tinn's a new tyqie of tragedy on 
a new theme. 

(To he coiiihiiu^it) 


dAVGOPAL JIaNEIMEK 


14 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


REPORT 


ON THE 


STUDENT WELFARE SCHEME 


Ileallh h'xtitiiiHotioii Srr/ioii. 


The physical welfare of the st-iideiit coinnuinity is a 
matter for, earnest consideration hy, the 1'Diversity authorities 

and sometime ago a Committee called “ 'I'lie Student "Welfare 

• 

Committee” was appointed by the Syndicate to devise measures 
for the betterment of the health of Cniversity students. 
Under the auspices of the (.’oimnittee a scheme for health 
examination of the stjident was- started and actual work was 
commenced from 28th March, 1020. Since then the work has 
been going on with occasional iutejTuptions due to strike and 
non-co-operation movement and more than 3,800 students 
have been examined u]) to date. 'I'he work was at first 
undertaken by a band of honoi-ary workers chiefly I 'niversity 
lecturers and medical men who at considerable sacrifice 
devoted their time and energy for the period of three months 
and a half. The Syndicate on 23rd .Inly, 1920, recommended 
a remuneration as conveyance allowance of lls. 50 per month 
to each worker. The expenses for the office staff in,connection 
with the scheme were borne personally l)y Sir sNilratan Sircar, 
the then Vice-Chancellor of the University. Since July, 1921, 
the Syndicate further sanctioned the office staff which is 
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working at present. The present stafE of workers and office 
assistants consists as follows :— 

JIou or ary Seorptaries. 

Or. O. Bose, O.Sc., M.B. 

Or. A. Chatterji, M.B., B.S. 


Supervisors. 


Benmneration. 
Us. 


Mr. M. Banerjee, M.Sc. 

„ H. Maiti, M.A. 

Examiners — 

Or.'H. N. Bose, L.M.S. 

„ A. C. Mitra, L.M.S. 

„ O. P. Banerji, M.B. 

„ B. N. Bose, M.B. 

„ B. B. Cliakrava’rti, M.B. 
• H. X. Hose, H.A. * 

Mr. M. Ganguly', M.Sc.. 

,, K. Mukherji, M.A. 


50 per month. 





50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 


»> 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


,, Banerji, B.A. (Tahulator) .50 „ 

„ M. Sen (Asst, 'tabulator) ... 30 „ 

— Rs. 580 

Otfice Staff— 

Mr. Kalidas Banerjee; M.A. ... 50 „ 

(Assistant). 

„ Madanmohan Sen do. ... 50 „ 

„ P. Chow'dry do. ... 50 ,, 

„ Janakinath IMiikherji do. ... 50 ,, 

Thakur Prosad (Ourwan) ... l(i „ 

— Rs. 216 


Contingency ... ... ... „ 150 

Contingency for the Rowing Chib Section ... „ 25 

Amrita—(Keeper^ ... ... ...» 18 




Total 




989 
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The above statement includes the grant for the Rowing 
Club Section also. Mr. il. P. Maiti acts as the Honorary 
Supervisor of this section and Ur. A. Chatter ji as the Honorary 
Secretary. The ollice section ol* tlie health exainiuation scheme 
and the preparatitai of the statistical data are under the charge 
of Mr. M. N. Banerji. 

It has l)een found extremely didicult to grapple with tln^ 
voluminous mass of material, that has l)een available in 
connection with the medit'al examination. Ka(*h student is 
thoroughly examined, the number of iivins rt!cord(^d in 
each case is [t has b(?en found impossible to carry on 

certain works of a highly technical nature with the pn^sent 
stall’, as they arc already overworked in dealing nith the 
general data. It is desiraldi* (hat more tderks b<‘ sancthmed 
to carry on the s])ecial and ttadinieal portion of the work 
which is expecteal to l)e of vm*y great scientific* valu(‘ from thv 
sociological and anthrojudogical stapdpoints. A furtlnw grant 
of ils. 2,000 is jHvessar> for apparatus and I'orms. 'rhere is 
at present no pi’ovision for propaganda w ork a\ hich is 
ab>solutel.\ essential for tlui sncces> of the s(**itMn(\ 1'he 
University is non [)assing through a financial cris’' ami it may 
be difficult to obtain the n(H*c^^SNM'v extra grant front the 

A 

Syndicate. 'I’o siipphnncvt tin; rni\(M*sity grant a fund has 
been started to collect subscriptions^ from pultlie bodi<‘s and 
individuals. In this eoimeeth)n we Ix^g to re(*()rd oiir sine(?re 
thanks to Messrs, Butto Kristo Oanl A Co., for havirig 
contributed the sum of Bs. oil tonards this fund. Several 
other promises have btien received but the money has jiot yet 
been realised. In coiiiuMjtion with the scheme arrangements 
have been made to supply spectacles to students at cost price 
and we have again to thank Alessrs. Jlutto Ixristo Paul A Co., 
for rendering us help in this direction. It is desirable that a 
dental clinic be started for the l)enetit of students at an early 
date. One of the Honorary Secretaries, Ur. Anathiiath 
Ghatterjee, looks into the general defects of students and gives 
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them the necessary advice' whenever required. Students 
suifering from any deftciency or disease have been informed of 
their • defects through the Principals of their respective 
colleges. Altogether 2,229 defect cards have been issued. 

The nature of the work that we have been doing has 
already been reported to the Syndicatt; sometime ago. We 
have conducted the health examination of the .students at 
the Scottish Church(!s College, the University Post-Graduate 
Classes, the City College and the Presidency College. The 
examination is now being conducted at the Vidyasagar College. 
The number of students examined up to 31st December, 1921, 


and th(j period of examination in 

each college are as* 

follows :— 




Collcm*. 

eeriotJ 

Kxaiiiinatiuu 

Xumbor of 
Siudeiits 

The Scottish Chvii'‘ehtjs 




Gollew • 

2S-3-20- 

-10-8-20 

A 

• 913 

The University l^>st-. 


w 

• 


(Iruduate Classes . . 

19-8-20- 

-27-9-20 

140 

The City Colle^’o 

28-9-20- 

-20-8-21 

1,710 

The Pr(^sicleiu*3 Colh^i*-c 

5-9-21- 

-8-11-21 

092 

The Uidvasiiijar Colloj^e 

■20-11-21- 

• 

.a. 

349 



Total ... 

3,804 

The non-co-o])eratioi) 

movement 

has been the chief 

disturbing factor in the smooth working 

O C’ 

of the scheme ai^l we 

are sure that the miinl)er of 

students t 

examined 

would have 


been almost doubled, but for this unfortunate movement. The 
tabulated results appended herewith cover data from 3,455 
students. The Vidyasagar Colb'ge students who are still Under 
examination have not been included in this group. It has 
been found thijit under favourable circumstances the nuinber 
of students examined per day could easily be 50. Sojnetiines 
it was as high as 76. 
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Number of Students. 

The following table shows the distribution of students 
examined in the different colleges under separate age groups. 
From an examination of the Chart No. I it will be found 
that the maximum number of students belongs to the age 


group 19. 

Age. 

Scottiah 

Clinivhes 

CoHetre 

Univcrsit V 

# 

Claeses 

City 

Collegt*. 

Preeideno 

• 

College. 

16 

52 

• • 4 

113 

• 51 

17 

150 

• • 4 

281 

126 

18 

177 

• • • 

299 

• 164 #> 

19 

220 

• • • 

269 

163 

20 

169 

4 

293 

115 

21 

81 

21 

169 

43 

22 

42 

33 

*14^1 

A 

17 

23 ■ 

16 

% 

30 • 

80 

8 • 

24 

3 

24 

3i 

1 

25 

2 

12 

11 

2 

26 

1 

7 

5 

1 

27 

• • • 

4 

•; 

1 

28 

• 

• • f 

• 

2 

• * • 

« • • 

29 

• • t 

• 

• t • 

• « • 


30 

• * • 

1 

A 

2 

• • • 

31 

• • « 

1 

• « • 

• • 4 

32 

• • • 

1 

e • « 

• ♦ « 

37 

4 • * 

« « • 

4 • 4 

1 

Total ... 

913 

140 

1,710 

692 


Of 3,455 students, 1,034 are Brahmins, 985 are Kayasthas, 
292 are Vaidyas, 29 are Kshatriyas, 98 Vaisyas, 17 Gandha- 
baniks, 45 Subarnabaniks, Mahisyas 78, Vaisya Saha 54, 
Byahmos 49, Buddhists 7, Christians 32, Maliomedans 283, 
Arya-Samajist 1, Jains 2 and other castes 276 and 173 have 
not reported their caste. 
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iWs means that the students lit the a^e of 20 show the 
greatest muscular development—the least amount of thinness 
and the greatest amount of conformity with the normal 
standard. 


POSTURK. 

About 11^ of the students sliow a stooping posture. The 
posture curve (see Chart No. 2) shows a curious feature 
namely that the stoop is inure marked the younger the 
student. 


(’ollt'trr. 

Krvrl 

Srooping 

Scottish Churches College 

m-2Z 


University Classes 



City College 



Presidency College 

< 

y7-(*Z 

Ceneral percentai*:e 


io-i)Z 


CoMl>LKXrON. 

The skin complexion of the sliuleiits has l)een classified 
under t headings, A very fair, fair, C lirown, 1) hlacrk. 
The Ethiopean blackness has not yet hvon met with amongst 


the students. About one 

per cent. 

are very fair, 

2:} lair 

brown and 7 black. 

V'ory Fan 

Fair 

Brown 

Black 

Scottish Chui’chos 





College 


27T.Z 

(>2Z 

rn 

University Classes ... 



mz 

10^ 

City College 

()-7Z 

22-r.^ 

7i)Z 

7Z 

Presidency College ... 

MZ 

i7-(;^ 

7(l-3Z 

4VZ 

General percentage .. 

1-U 

22-9Z 

f!8-5X 

Cy9Z 
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We give below a 

distribution of 

skin 

colour 

according 

to caste:— 






^ CnRfcr 

Number of 


Percentage Table 



Stiidei) ts. 

4 

B 

c 

D 

Hadiva Brahmins 

508 

1*77 

31'10 

63*74 

2*95 

Banmdra Brahmins 

80 

1*25 

41’25 

57*5 

0 

Bhattacharyva (mixed) .. 

93 

108 

31*18 

62*36 

4*3 

Chakravarti (mixed) 

129 

0 

2*32 

70*54 

6*2 

Other BraJimins 

. 207 

1 *44 

25*1 2 

66*66 

5*79 

iladiya Kayastha 

. 450 

1*53 

23*33 

67*33 

6*88 

‘Atji^arh^ Kayastha 

. 225 

0*44 

18*22 

70 22 

9*77 

Other Kayastlias 

310 

0*9() 

18*7 

73*54 

6*12 

Baidya 

. 292 

1'71 

22*60 

70*2 

5*47 

Khgtriya 

29 

0 

41*37 

18*27 

6*89 

Vaisyas 

98 

0 

28*57 

66*32 

5*10 

Gandhahnnik 

17 

0 

5*88 

82*55 

11*76 

Mahisva 

78 

0 

12‘82 

70*51 

16*66 

Subarnabanik 

. 45 

2-22 

20 

71*11 

6*66 

Vaisya Salia 

54 

0 

•> • •) 

70*37 

7*4 

Christians 

• 32 

ti-25 

25 

68*75- 

0 

Mahomeda* s 

283 

1*00 

i3or 

7*2*79 

11*6 

Other castes 

2/5 

0-3G 

16*72 

7: -45 

9*45 


An excimination of thi;= table shows the greatest percentage 
of A class complexion amongst the Subarnabanik and the 
Brah nin classes belonging to Hindu coiftmunity. Next comes 
the Vaidya aiiH then the Kayasth*a. If we exclude the 
Subarnabaniks where the^ number of students examined is 
small Ave find a distinct preponderance of A Class amongst the 
“ higher ” classes of the Hindu society. 


Height, Weight a>\d Ponderal Index. 


College 

Height 

•r.ni. 

Weight 

kilo. 

Ponderal 

Index. 

Scottish Churches College... 

165-9 

52-2 

2-25 

University Classes 

166-4 

53-5 

2-27 

City dolle^e 

162 2 

60-0 

2-23 

Presidency College 

165 5 

62-4 

2-54 

Greneral averasre 

163-5 

51-2 

2-24 


15 
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The City College students show the lowest figures both in 
height and in weight. As compared with our preliminary 
report the general averages for height and weight are lower. 
This is due to the very large number of the City College 
students affecting the findings. The comparative poorness of 
the physique of the City College students is clearly evident 
from the low ponderal index. 'Phe age distribution is given 
in Chart No. 3. 

We find that the maximum development both in height 
and weight takes place about the age of 20 and 21. As 
mentioned in our preliminary report the influence of age on 
height is less marked than o,i weight, ft seems that the 
maximum rate of growth takes place between the ages 10 
and 19. 

(.'UKS'l. 



1 ii'tpiraf mil 

Kxjnrtilinu 

KxpaiiRidM 


<• til. 

I'.iii. 

r. m 

Scottish Churches College ... 

83-7 

79-(i 

l-'7 

• 

University Clashes 

S.-)(i 

sl-() 

l-o 

City Colle^f^ . . 

si;} 

ll'l 

ft 

Presidency Collei^e* 

82-73 

78-3 

41 

(jeiHn’Hl avemuT 

• 

si2(; 

7S1 


Here also the averii^’es are 

(liNliiK'tlv 

lower 

than those 


mentioned in our preliminary rep^n't and this diminution is 
traceable to the influence of the City College students. 


Vital Capacity. 

This measurement could not he taken in the case of the 
Scottish Churches College students and the University Classes 
for want of necessary apparatus. Tht; City College figure is 
2‘71 and the Presidency College figure is 2 88 lit. Here also 
the superiority of the Presidency College students is marked. 
The age distribution (Chart No. 4) shows that the maximum 
record is attained at the age of 21. A comparison with the 
•corresponding curve (Chart No. 5) for chest measurement will 
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bring out the fact that although the chest girth contincies 
growing beyond the age of 21 the inaxiinuni efficiency seems 
to be attained at 21, 

Head Circumference and Cephalic Index. 


Oollofjo 

Cii cuinfereuce 

(' Hi 

Cephalic 

Index. 

Scottish Churches College 

53-8 

79-9 

University Classes 

... o3-9 

80-3 

City College 

... 531 

79-7 

Presideiu*y College 

... 53-6 

78-4 

tJeneral average 

... 53-4 

79G 


• ^ • 

The PresideiKw College shows the lowest figure for 
cephalic indev. it will l)e however quite premature to ascribe 


any sigiiiticance to it witlmul m full statistical enquiry. The 


distribution according- to a^-e 


(C'hart No. O') too irregular to 


warrant any conclusion. 


Curp. 


A coniparati\e statement of Kgnres for the different 
eolleires both foi* riiihi d left hands is given below. The 

w ^ O 

Presidency College students were not examined. 



Ri^au 

Kilo 

Left 

Scottish (''luirches C’ollege 


35-6 

University Classes 

37*b 

35-8 

City College 

... 35 ft 

34-3 

(General average 

.. 37-8 

35-3 

Aidttton. 




Hiirht 

Left 


c tn 

c.ni. 

Scottish Churches College 

C’ 

... 70-9 

75-3 

University (Classes 

... 59'2 

Gl-2 

City College 

... 41-0 

410 

Presidency College 

... 67-7 

72-9 

General average 

... 5*4*7 

67-8 
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, Here we must mention that the work in the City College 
was carried out under disturbing conditions so that the 
findings for this college are not very reliable and the general 
average seems to have been prejudicially Jitt’ected. 'I’he 
standard 18" B type Omega Watch was used for the test. If 
we exclude the City Collee results we find an indication of a 
gradual diminution in auditory acuity with age. The left ear 
seems to be more sensitive than the right. 


Vision. 

About of the students have got normal vision and 
the remaining 36 are defective. Only 13^ of ‘these defectives 
have been found to use proper gla.s.ses. A very large number 
of students although requiring glasses do not use them at all, 
while there are others in whom the glasses woi-n only 
imperfectly correct the defect. A tabular list is appended 
below:. • 




De fects of re fract ion- 

-Percenfaffc table. 


CoUepe 


Fully 


tB (' k D). 

i-orrorfod 

Scottish Churches College 

... 38-7 

lUl 

University Classes 

... 51-7 

21-7 

City College 

... ‘29-3 

S-6 

Presidency College 

I?-3 

16-3 

General average 

... 36-2 

12-84 


• The University and Presidency students show a very 
large percentage of refractive error. The age distribution 
curve has brought out a very significant fact, viz., the vision 
shows progressive deterioration from the age 16 up. We might 
here point out that the same thing has been observed in the 
case of audition. There seems to be also a correlatioh between 
the teeth and vision and the percentage for these two findings 
in the different age groups coincide in a remarkable manner 
(see Chart No. 7). 
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Teeth. 

About one-third of the students shows defective teeth. 
In tlje case of eye defects there is some effort at correction 
but'unfortunately the teeth defects absolutely go uncared for. 


Collogf*. 

I’Fl 

NornifiJ 

K'KNTAOE FitiCRES. 

Cnrips. Pyorrlifpa. 

Scottish Churches College . 

5S-() 

2-4 

s)-r» 

University Classes 

GO-7 

4-ff 

8-G 

City College 

70G 

2-3 

2-5 

Presideycy College 

GO-2 

10-S 

1-S 

General average 

ij 

GG 

12 

4-7 


The Presidency College students who haA’e a fair all¬ 
round development exhibit a high percentage of carious teeth. 
It seeins as if high living and caries are correlated. The City 
College shows the lo.\\'e:^t caries figure. The age distribution 
is shown in Chart No. 7. 

* 

General Defects. 

Under this heading have been included defects of heart, 
pulse, tonsils, lungs, throat, spleen, uvula, eye troubles, 
pharyngitis, nasal troubles, liver, etc. -Defects of refraction 
and those of the teeth and gums ha^e been separately treated. 
Out of a total of 8,455 students 899 have been found to have 
been suffering from some form or other of general defect. 
This gives us a percentage of about 2(5^ . The distribution 
of general defects in the different colleges is given l)elow in 
tabular form. 


Oollogo 

Xiiinbor of 

General 

Perceutagp. 

Scottish Churches College 

013 

145 ' 


University Classes 

140 

50 

36^ 

City College 

1,710 

363 

21Z 

Presidency College 

fi92 

351 

49X 


3.456 

899 
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^ It will be noticed that the Presidency College students 
show an abnormally high^percentage of general defects. The 
defects however are mainly of a minor nature. Here also- 
this may be traced to the effects of higli living. The number 
of foul tongues is very high in the Presidency College. The 
percentage of heart troiil)les for all the students taken 
together is about 51. In the Scottish Churches College the 
percentage in round number is about 8^ , in the University 
Centre it is about 10^ , in the City College it is about 5^ and 
in the Presidency College it is about . Below is given in 
tabular form the percentages of tlu^ more important general 
defects for the different colleites. 


PerceHf(((/e tiPtie af (jeueruJ (hfecfs. 


Colleyo 


liung 

Iviver 

• 

Scottisli Churchrs 

College 

S 1 

0 0 

0-7 

University Centre 

\() 1 

u 7 

2 R 

City Colli-*ge 

4-8 

o.-) 

00 

PresidoiKv College 

n a 

0 1 

t) J 

Total nuiiiber of 




students 

r,-4 


no 


< 

ToiiMiI 

llwiru' 

relo 

tis. 

nernin 

ro 

2K 

0-it 


01 

2 1 

:> 0 

2*H 

50 

0-7 


45 

1*0 

1 3 

0-3 

1 

14 5 

0 

0 4 

u-1 

2 a 

j'R 

n*‘» 


irj 





below:— 


Total DefactivPH, 


Scottish Churches College 

» • e 

... an 

University Classes 

• • • 

... 11% 

City College 

• • « 

... an 

Presidency College ... 

• • • 

... ai% 

General 

per cent. 

... 66^ 

We thus find that about two 

4 

require attention. 

out of every 

three students 
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Fecundity Index. 

Fecundity Index is the ratio of the number of children 
actually born to a mother at a particular age to the maximum 
numl)er possible. We have taken 30 years—15 to 45—to be 
the child-bearing period and the maximum number of children 
that could l)e l)orn within this period has been taken to be 20. 
On this basis the formula for fecundity index may be given 
as follows : 

I Nuiiil>or of (.‘Inldren born to a mol her at a particular age 
' (Mot lirr's Age- 

Tlje calciilntion for tho different colleges have heen done 
on the basis of the above formula a)id the result is given below 
in tabular form. 


CoUoirc. 

• • 

No. trf 
Motherp. 

Focuudity 

Indpx. 

Scottish Churches College 

771 

•460 

Fniversity Classes 

. 13P 

•445 

City College 


•456 

Presidency Collegi* 

036 

•504 


We find that the I’residene.v College gives the highest 
figure. 'Phis is eoutrary to e.vpeetation^and one would expect 
a gn'ater fecundity in |)o()rer mothers according to the usually 
accepted opinion. 


Some Interesting Points. 

A careful examination of the tables appended above 
will reveal many interesting features. As was to he expected 
the results now obtained filler slightly from those submitted 
in our previous report. This is 'due to the extra number of 
students that have l)een e.xamined as a result of which the 
averages. have heen affected. We have submitted besides 
general results detailed data for each college, thus providing 
facilities for comparison. It will be observed that the 
Presidency College students on an average show a greater 
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neight and weight than the students of the City College. This 
is also true of the Scottish Churches College, The difference 
l:)etween the Scottish Churches College and the Pres^ency 
College is too slight to enable us to make any definite 
statement. 'j hat the students of the City College are 
comparatively ill-nourished may be stated Muthout hesitation. 
This is quite in accordance with the expectations as the City 
College students generally come from poor families which 
livei under financial strain. It would be expected that the 
Presidency College students would shoM" the best physique, 
but curiously enough it lias been found that minor complaints, 
such as furred tongue, digestive troubles, carious teeth and eye 
liefects, are Far more common amongst the Presidency College 
students than amongst students from other Colleges, The 
heart and lung trouliles are hou ever very rare in the case of 
the Presidency College students. 

It was asserted in our previous report that the hearing 
capacity progressively diminished from the age of 16 up, 
This however is not very well borne out by later findings. 
It is however pointed out by on(‘ of the workers that in the 
City College the auditory examination (*ou)d not be conducted 
properly owing to extraneous disturliances and therefore the 
City College result is not, very trustworthy. If we exclude 
the City College from our consideration we find that the 
progressive diminution in auditory acuity can still be traced in 
the combined result. The problem however remains indefinite 
even now. We should also mention that vision also shows a 
similar progressive deterioration. 

From a careful examination of the different tables it is 
possible to determine tlw; optimum physical development 
period of a student and we have no hesitation in fixing this at 
ihe age of 21. 

Rowing Club Section. 

The total number of boats in the Manicktolla and the 
tJltapanga sections is eleven, of which nine have been allotted 
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at present. The total number of members as per Attendance 
Registers is 85. The average attendance of the members per 
day has decreased since October last. In September it was 
52 and in Decem])er it has been reduced to 37. This decrease 
is due partly to the non-co-operation movement and partly to 
the onset of winter. The daily attendance is expected to rise 
from January. The average number of boats daily going out 
in December Avas 0. 

IVithin the last six months avo lent our boats for pleasure 
trips to meml)ers of the Roy Scout party, and of .the 
Y. M. C. A. at the reipiest of the Boy Scout Commandant, 

Northern J)ivisi()n, and tln^ Y. C. A. Superintendent, 

« 

achua Jlazar jiraiudi, r«»spectively. The members of our club 
also enjoyed pleasun* trij)s from time to time. 

An inter-clul) leai^ue match was organised and though 

O O 

it was att(Mided with difliculties, this being the first year, it 
created a good deal of interest among the members, A trophy 
fund should Ix' started Avithrmt delay and attempts are lieing 
made to create a nucleus for this fund by contributions from 
members of tin* club as widl as from the interested public. 
Such a fuiul sliould be enough to place the organisation of 
mat(dn^s, inler-club. int(M‘-eollt‘ge or inter-university, throughout 
the y<vn* on a permanent basis. 

At present wr* are feeling great inconvenience for want 
of a fixed location of the club. 


Senate Hovsk; 
7ih Janiiarff^ 1922, 


G. Bose, D.Sc., M.B. 

A. CllATTERJT, B.S. 

Manmathanath Banerji, M.Sc. 
IIaripaua Maiti, M.A. 


]6 
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UNIVERSITY FINANCE 


The vastness and the complexity ot* the modern social, 
political and industrial world, cou])led with the spirit ot* inquiry 
and research and the demand for trained leadership have 
resulted of late vears in an incn^asini*; crv for higher education. 
This has brought about the (expansion of Tniversities in 
response to new forces and has caused the diffierentiation in the 
materials of instruction “nd infinlftnn^^ and the multiplication 
of new courses. Universities CA'erywhere as a result these 
forces, have grown so rapidly (hat they are now approaching 
the breaking point. Scientific knowledge has expanded. 
There is an irresistible public clamoiir for training in new and 
complicated ]>rofessional specialities.. I lie obligation of the 
Universitv to foster research as well as to teach and not mere- 
ly to examine has become recognized. Critics of our Indian 


Universities are heard to declare that Colleges and Universities 
are costing too much, and tliat the educational neeals of (he 

commuuitv could lie met with smaller outlay. 

» % 

The lit. Hon. Sjr Arthur Balfour addressing the (U'dt^gatos 
to the second Congress ot the Universities of the Empire on July 
4th, 1921, spoke as fcjllows: “ IJuit whih* the needs of 
University education have increased, and sliow no signs of 
important diminution, the funds availalile for keeping our 
Universities uj) to tin* full and ever-increasing standard of 
modern requirements are harder and harder to obtain. I do not 
know how it may be in a Dominion beyond tin*. Seas, or in India, 
but in Great Britain, at all events, nothing can be more certain 
than that there never was a time wh(!n money was more 
required or could be better spent in improving the capacity 
of the teaching of our Universities, and there never was a 
time when money was more difficult to obtain.’" It will be 
seen from this pronouncement that Calcutta University is 
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not the only institution in the'world that has a lar^e defioit. 
The Universities of the United Kingdom, inspite of increas¬ 
ingly *^enerous grants from Parliament and local bodies, large 
private endowments and benefactions and fees from students, 
show an estimated deficit of £ 210,435 for the current year. 
The citizens of the United States, as also of the British colo¬ 
nies, on the other hand, realize what education means, and 


are spending money on their Universities with a lavishness 
wdiich Avould have lieen regarded as fal)ulous a few years 
ago; for in their judgment the future lies with an educated 
democracy, and in sucli a democracy alone is there safety. 
In tlieir view, .higlier education is the only safeguard of 
democracy. AVithout it democracy would he swayed by every 
passing gust of political passion. The Universities of Canada, 
Australia and Xow Zealand draw large linancial support 
from their Go\ernmtmt.s so much so, that in the last named 
country the State spends £.23 per annum for each University 
student as against .S 38 f in the United States. 

In the words of Sir J. Alfred Ewing, A^ice-Chancellor of 
Edinburgh University, “ it seems as if the future of India 
would rest on its own Universities more than on any other 
factor.” So it behoves us to investigate th? linancial resources 
of our own Universities in comparison ivith the British, 
Colonial and Foreign Universities of the world. For finance 
is the key to the expansion and i^rowth of modern Universities 
and the development of higher education. 

The one characteristic feature common to post-war 
Uuiversitv financ(‘ is that while the income of the Universities 
remains stationary the expenses have groAvn tremendously, 
particularly i»i the teaching and research type of Universities 
as opposed to the old examining bodies familiar to India. The 
programme of higher education requires buildings, equip¬ 
ment and a higher teaching staff. During the last few 
years the cost of buildings and equipment in colleges and 
Universities has risen very high. As yet the cost of salaries of 
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tke teaching staff has not risun to tJie same extent as the 
cost of living, and unless the people wish io see their higher 
institutions staffed with men of inferior ability, it .rill he 
necessary to pay salaries suflBciontly large to attract teachers 
of merit and ability. Other conditions have added greatly 
to the cost of University education, ])articularly the great 
increase in the number of students enrolled and the fall in the 
purchasing power of money. From 1800 to 1920, (he increase 
in student attendance was over 200^' in India, in Great 

Britain and 120^ in America. It seems reasonable to 

suppose, therefore, that the great additions to the expense of 
building, laboratory and library equipment, and teachers’ 
salaries, accompanied as they are by an unprecedented 

student enrolment, will reejuire Government help and also 

assistance from endowments. 

State help to Universities is riow* universal. Even in 
England, since 1900, the State dias begun to recognize its 
responsibility towards higher education—as is evidenced by 
the increasingly large grants given to the “Civic” I'ni- 

versities of late years. In New Zealand, Australia, Canada, 

South Africa and America nearly all the Universities are main- 

% 

tained by the Stat^, though in America private henefactor.s 
have played a large ‘part in the development of higher 
education. In France and CJermany the Universities are 
almost entirely supported by State funds, and they are regard¬ 
ed there as more or le.ss dejmrtments of State. It is for this 
reason, that the German Universities lost completely their 
autonomy and were transformed into mere machines for 
propagating the ideals of the ruling caste. In England, on 
the other hand, Oxford and Cambridge have maintained 
their traditional independence of the State for long centuries, 
and even now refuse io accept Stale grunts irhen coupled 
with loss of autonomy. The Iloyal Commission appointed in 
1919 to investigate the financial condition of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, have, therefore, recommended that they should receive 
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a lump sum of £ 110,000 each, without any condition being 
imposed on them and without ear-mai’king the grants for 
specific purposes. In America also, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Chicago, etc., have l)een founded and maintained on muni¬ 
ficent private endowments and donations without any State 
support or interference. In tlie case of these Universities 
supported hy private endowments, the students’ fees from 
tuition and examination amount to a considerable pro])ortiou 
of the total income, h'or instance, it has been estimated 


tliat Harvawl University spends on an average of .■>00 for each 
student p('r annum ; out of tliis, a sum of 250 is i)aid hy the 
student liinise]/ in hies for tuition and examinations. The 
remaining 50T of the e.\pens(!s are dcu-ived from endowments 
and l)ene factions. The same proportion holds good in the case 
of the other Anu'ricau endowed Universities like Yale, 
Princeton and Chicago. As regards Ctxford and Cambridge 
the fees from matriculatiop examinations, degrees and capita¬ 
tion tax form a considerable amount, in additfion to the tuition 


fee charged hv the eollege.s and the Universitv. The average 
tuition fee charged by a college at Oxford or Cambridge 
amounts from t;.’15 to CTO a year. Oxford and Cambridge 
also, therefore, derive inore than hylf their income from 
students’ fees, the b-ilance hi'ing supplemented by endow¬ 
ments and Dene factions. So much for endoAved 


Universities. 


If we now turn our attention to State Universities, we 


find a very different state of affairs. The State (as in 
America, Australia, Nimv Zealand and Canada) supports 
almost the entire cost of the University, a small sum 
only being realized from students’ fees. When the 
State appropriates money to its departments oT Government, 
it is pajdntif its current expenses. When the State appro¬ 
priates money to education, it is making a wise invest¬ 
ment which will yield manifold returns. Liberal 
support of higher education is good public economy and 
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wise forethought for the future. The people of America, 
Canada, New Zealand and Australia believe that higher 
education should be within the reach of every young'man 
and woman capable of profiting by it. With this principle 
in view, they pay from public funds nearly the whole cost 
of the higher education of the people. The proportion of 
the income of State Universities raised through the imposi¬ 
tion of students’ fees should, therefore, be small. The 
average proportion of the total income derived from this 
source—tlie students' fees—in the case of Shite Universities 
in America is 22^ . and over 50^ in the case of privately 
endowed Universities like Harvard, Yale and Princeton. 
State Universities cannot expect to secure funds through 
private benefactions. This leaves only the States to support 
their Universities. Re-assessments on property valuations, 
increased rates of taxation, and new forms of taxation in 
order to provide adequate support ,for higher education are 
some of the means by which the States support their 
respective Universities. 

The following tables illustrate the liberal and generous 
support that is given t6 the Universities by the States in Amrica. 

Receipts* per student from public sources for public 
Universities, colleges and •professional schools in 1917—18. 

s • s 


Marvland 

... 1876 

Wisconsin 

450 

Tennesse 

... 1495 

Iowa 

381 

Connecticut 

... 1429 

Pennsylvania 

374 

M!assachu.setts 

... 1016 

Minnesota 

334 

Illinois 

... 480 

• 

California 

312 

Michigan 

. 248 

Washington 

286 

New York 

... 135 & 

Virginia 

225 

Average for United States 

S 384. 


Neio Zealand 

• • • 

£ 23. per student. 



' Statistics of the (J, 8. A. Bureau of Education 1919 :-Unlletin No, 87. 
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Receipts* of Universities, Colleges and Professional 
Schools in U.S.A., from all public sources per caifita 
1917;18. 
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It is estimated that tlie averai^e State Universitv in 
Amerira spends about J'O per student per annum. It 
will 1 )(' seen from the accompanying table that out of this 
8 1-50, a sum of S 381 is contributed per student per annum 

gi 

from public sources i. r. State and Federal grants, as 
against G2.‘j.:5 per student in New Zealand. The attendance 
of students at ])iiblic Universities in America as compared 
to the total population of the country in 1917-18 was 
0. 12^ , and tliis figure comj)ares very favourably with the 
other countries. 

The following table gives the percentage of income 
of the American Universities derived from various sources, 
such as State grants, endowments and students’ fees 

in 1917-18. 


Statistics of the U.S. Bureau of Education BuUetiii No. 87^ (1919) 
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*Per cent, of income of pul)lic <uid private Universities, 
C6lleges and professional Schools derived from tlie vorious 
sources, 1917-18. 
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and th(' State fiovermneats Mi])|u)i't their ITniversities in an 
even more manner, thou^di tin* exact (ii^iin's are not 

available. 

Some V(*ry interesthiu’ pa]K*r.s wem read and discnssed 
on University Finance in (ireat , Hri^ain, at tlie Second 
Congress of tlie Universities of tlie iMtipire lield at Oxford 
in July 1921. Tn the conrM* of a pa])er on University 
Financt*, Sir Allred Fwinu*, Vice Cliancellor of Fdinhur^h 
University, spoke as lollows W(» may, 1 think, take 

that figure €(!o per head a^ fairly representing the present 
cost of providing University Fducation in tlui Hritisli Isles, 
when small institutiojis and those that are highly specialised 


• Only Ji fc“W htHtPH li:ivi‘ lipon nicnlidtiea in thr ?ibove tablp from tho Bureau 
of Education, Tiuilotin No. S7 10111 Stali’-McH of State laiiverfiitics anti State Colloj;o 0 
for ihc year ending in June 8U, JOlO 
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like the London School of Economics or the Imperial 
College are left out of account. OF that sum about £34 *is 
spentthe salaries and the superannuation of the teaching 
staff, and £6 on administration. About £ 25 of it is paid 
■ by the student himself in fees for teaching and examination, 
and £20 is provided in the form of parliamentary grants. 
Hut the future is uncertain in several important particulars. 

.It seems clear that there will be permanently greater 

demand for tin* most expemsive kinds of University teaching 
in the subjects, namely, of pure and a)>plied science. If 
the purchasing power of the pound does not soon return to 
something nearer its old standard, tliere must he a revision, 
of salaries, especially those of proftissors 

The University Grants Committee in Great Britain 


furnishes us with iiguresand details of the 


financial state of 


British Universities excepting Oxford and Cambridge, which 
have thus far received no regular grant in-aid from the 
Government. Tin* ouistanding feature in tin; history of the 
British Universities since 1900, is the increasing recognition 
on the part of the (tovi riiment of its duty to promote advanced 
educatioii. Save in Scotland, State aid to the Universities 


WHS in 1900 practically nei'ligit)le. In the last pre-war year 
191,1-11. 1 he annual srauts to the Universities and Collecres 
of the United KiiiL'doiu had risen to £ 4t2,lt7 or close upon 
half a million pounds. In' 1919-20 they had risen to a 
million pounds; while in 1921-22 another half a million 
pounds were granted by Parliament to mert the immediate 
and most argent needs of the Unioersities. We may, how¬ 
ever, point out that the Geddes Committee appointed to advise 
retrenchment in all the departments^ of the State sugi'ested 
lowerhi" the sum spent on education. But very rightly, the 
Prime Minister refused to carry out this j^art of the recom¬ 
mendation. The allocation of this grant k entrusted to the 
University grants committee, and the' method of its allocation 
will be discussed later on. 
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There are broadly speaking five classes of British Univer¬ 
sities : —(1) The older English Universities of Oxford 
Camhrid"e and Darhara or what the “ Times ” calls the 

CP 

“Rural” Universities. (2) the Englisli “ Civic” Universities 
of Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester and 
Sheffield; (:i) the Scottish Universities: Aberdeen, Edin¬ 
burgh, Glasgow and St. Andrews; and (1) the AYelsh 
University group of Aberystwyth, Bangor, Cardiff and 
Swansea and (o) the Group of Irish Universities, consisting 
of IJniversitv College, Dublin. (,)iieen’s Universitv, 
Belfast, 'Frinitv College, Dnlilin, and ('ork and < iahvav 

• ^ 4 

Fniversitie'^. 

The finance^ of the Vnivtn'sitieN of Knii;land and Wales 
(exeeptini^ Oxford and Canihrid^re’) rosi on what we may 
describe as " fhreP’lpfiijPii sioai ", 


(a) Endowments, Subscri])tions and Students’ 

fees—53^ of the whole. 

(b) Grants from the Treasury and various Govern¬ 

ment Departments—3(5 4 . 

(c) Grants from various local educational authori¬ 

ties—11J . 

% 

Endowments, grants, from Parliament and suliscriptions 
have made it possible to provide University education at a 
charge very much below its actual cost, and this has enabled 
a "real manv students, who in ordinary circumstanees could 
not have obtained scholarships to enter the University and 
to benefit by its education. In India, on the other 
hand. State grants are so limited that the University is 
compelled to maintain- iiself mostly on students’ fees 
derived from examinations and tuition. 

The following tabhis .show the estimated income of 
British Universities for 1920-21 and expenditure for 1921-22 
under the various heads and are taken from the reports of 
the University Grants Committee. 
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It will l)« noticed from the accompanying table, that in 
the English Universities, the income received from parl^- 
mentary grants and that from fees is approximately equal and 
that the incomi' received from endowments aij^d from grants 
from local authorities is definittdy l)elow that received from 
parliamentary grants and from fees. It is of interest to note 
that in the Scottish I'niversities, fees are tlie outstanding source 
of income, beiiii? deliiiitelv i^reater than the amount derived 
from Government grants. Large though the fees have been, 
they have still further been increased by substantial amounts 
ranging from one-third to one-half since these foregoing 
estimates were prepared, l lie revised fe(;s thus amount from 
£ 28 to £ 32 per head per annuin, making it almost equal to 
the foes in Oxford or Cambridge and certaiiilv much more than 

O I- 

in anv Indian Univcrsitv. In Scotland no grants-in-aid are 
voted l)y local autlioiities, and there is thus the consolidation 
of parliamentary' grants of various* kinds in the hands of one 
authority, namely the Treasury. This same movement is in 
active operation as regards England and Arales. 

Wales is poorest as regards l)oth endowment, income and 
aid from local authorities, and most dependent upon Govern¬ 
ment grants. The local late in Wales of penny in the pound 
for University purpose, will henceforth be given to the Welsh 
Universities, whicli is expected to 1)0 over 1*50,000. The 
University Grants Committee sc'oms to have laid down the 


principle of “ A pound for a pound That is for each pound 

the Welsh Universities raise in fees and endowments locally, 

• * 

Parliament will pay a similar amount. The University Grants 
Committee is now entrusted by the 'JVeasury with the distribu- 

c 

tion of the whole of the parliamentary grants to the Univer¬ 
sities. At first there was suspicion and doubt on the part of the 
Universities in the Committee. The University authorities 
soon saw that the distribution of the grants had been entrusted 
to the University men themselves, aware of University senti¬ 
ment, prepared to respect it, and even concerned to preserve 
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it. They fouud that the grants were allocated eit bloc and 
practically without conditions. Confidence in its administra¬ 
tion of the grants was soon established and the antonoiny 
which the TJniversities, quite rightly, regarded as their price¬ 
less possession was not curtailed by the committee. If a similar 
University Crants Committee (^oniprising of University admi¬ 
nistrators should be established in India and entrusted witJi 
the distribution of (Joviumment grants to the various Indian 
Universities, then iinn*h of (be neeqnol difttribation and pre¬ 
ferential IrmUaent lhal note exists will be done awav with, 
llesides, '"the pound for pound” principb* applied to India 
will benelit the Universities immensely and help the larger 
teaching and research Universilies to ihc extent to which they 

n V 

are rightfully entitled. ]\lr. George Adami, A'ice-Chancellor 
of Liverpool Univ<‘rsity, made the following recommendation 
as regards the llritfsh Univeisities :—“ 1 wo\ild merelv suggest 
that the autononiv of the Viiiversitv would ho more secure if 
in place uf tlie University Grants Committee being empowered 
to allot grants, whether recurrent or non-recurrent, according 
to their recognition of the need, there were established a fixed 
ratio, so that a Univer'^ity could be assiua'd that, granted its 
income from tees were a fixed sum it tould obtain a definite 
equal grant from the Treasury.’’ Tfie applii atioa of this prin¬ 
ciple of puffiaeal b;/ reisallff to Indian T niversities, that is the 
greater (he numb(‘rof students that a I Diversity can attract, and 
the larger the income fnnn fet^s, the greater the call that the 
institution should be able to make upon the Government and 
local beneficence, Avill lead to a just distribution of grants as 
among the various Indian Universilies. Air. George Adami also 
recomm<nKls that "" the Universities ought to obtain at least 
one penny in the ])Ound from the city in which the Univer¬ 
sity is situated, and at least one-half penny in the pound 
from the other authorities, town and county of the dis¬ 
trict served by the University.” If this recommendation 
were given effect to in India, the Corporation of Calcutta will 
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have to ^ive a eoiiisiclerable amount of moiiev in !iU])])ort of the 
Calcutta University, in addition to the exemption of the 
University property From rates and taxes. But tlie University 
of Calcutta is in no sense a local or what the “ Times ” calls a 
“ rural University. As the larjjest and the oldest teaching 
University in India, it is not nnn-ely local or provincial, hut 
a national Univei'sitv in everv sense of the term. As such, 
the University should ohtain ‘•rants not only from the city 
of Calcutta, and the province of Jfen^^al, l)ut also from the 
Government of India, as the University serves the needs of 
the whole nation and is the foremost nationalised teaching 
and research institution in the country. 

The Calcutta University, as we have already shoAvn, is not 
the only University in the world with a largo deficit lor the 
current year. The British Universities inspite of liberal grants 
from Parliament, local authorities and private endowments and 
heavy students’ fees, show an estimated deficit of £210,135 
according to Mr. Hetherington of the University Grants 
Committee. Here, indeed, is a most suggestive set of facts :— 


1. Tuition and examination fees of twenty* 
one English Universities and colleges 
(excluding Oxfc/rd and Cuinlnadge) ... 

II. Treasury and other Parliamciitarv grants 
to the same 

III. Local authority grants and endowment 

% TJ 

income 

IV. Estimated deticit 


,t: .'.10,687 

C 3.50,916 
f 210,435 


And this deficit of £ 210,‘1.85, in.spite of the greatest care 
for economy during 1920-21 on the part of the Universities 
(according to the high authority of Mr. George Adaini, Vice- 
Chancellor of Liverpool) and also heavy tuition and exami¬ 
nation fees raised from students, particularly in the Civic 
{^nd Scottish Universities. 
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We mfiy sum up this survey of University finance hy 
saying that whether iu England, Scotland, America or the 
Colonies, the State supports the teaching Universities very 
liberally l)y Parliame»)tary grants, local grants and endow¬ 
ments, In the case o!.' State Universities whether in America, 
Canada, New Zealand and Australia, or in France and 
Germany, the Stale nnads almost the entire cost (80 per cent) 
of I he Univ(»rsities, only a small sum being raised from 
students’ fees (22in U.S.A.) and (mdowment'^ as inay be 
seen from tKe tables appemhal to this articl(\ 

In India, on (he other liMod, the Universities are supported 

alinosl (Mitiiadv from students' fees, while the State only 

% % 

% 

grants a nominal sum for certain s|)(*(.MfiC purposes and at tlu^ 
sanif* tinu' insists on intfud'eriiig uith the aulonomy of the 
[biiversity. I'nless tlui State comes to the rescue of the teach¬ 
ing Universities iu JLnd(a, they cannot be maintained, as the 
experieiua-i of British and Foreign Universitit's amply testi¬ 
fies. The incotne from endowments and fees, • rarely if ever, 
suffices to meet all llnamual obligations. Universities, lieing 
public service ins(itution>, ami not businesses conducted for 
profit, having nothing laid by for a rainy day. 

It is a well known fact (bat tjiosr* countries (and 
(hose sections of this country) Avjiich maintain the best 
schools and U niversities and m inch spend the most 
on hi"lior ecluoation art' the most prosperous and are 
able to hear the burden of educational expenditure with 
relative ease. It follows, therefore, that increased outlays 
for education arc more than made good by the increase iu 
wealth that results from them. The same argument applie.s 
to scientilic research, as may be seeji fi'om tlie experience of 
France, (Germany, England and America. While not all 
research is materially productive, research in the aggregate 
has returned in wealth to those commnnitios that have 
supported it many times its cost. The Universities themselves 
must interpret their services to the Country and their needs 
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and to demonstrate how these needs can he met by additional 
taxation or re-appropriation of revenues. * 

In the case of the Calcutta University, more than any’ 
other Indian University, private benefaction and endowment 
liave played an important part. It is perhaps no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that the I'niversity of Calcutta has been 
supported more generously by private endowments than by 
Government grants. I'be result then is, that while private 
l)enefaction and students’ fees (low as they are when compared 
with other seats of learning) liave been substantial enongl), the 
Government grants liave l)een too meagre, coupled with 
interference with the autonomv of the Univ(‘rsitv even when 
tlie State is disposed to grant a small sum oiily. It is Iiigh 
time that the Government came to the rescue of the one 
teaching Cniversitv in India, wliich has been more or less 
self-su))porting these many years. In a further article we 
shall deal with the expansion of tlie teaching departments of 
the University ir* relation to the hnancial resources and the 
needs of tlie nation. 


A UxivKiisiTv Max 
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•UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN BENGAL 

Many Iiiclians do not quite realise the importance of a 
teachinej university. Ever since tlio creation of the university 
in India in 1H57 down to 1914, tliey have liecn u.sed to a 
‘alTiIiating ’ tyj)e of university, whicli is primarily an examin¬ 
in'; and reffulatinii' l)odv and not a teachiii!; liodv. In their 
opinion tiu* prijnary runuMon of a univrrsity lies in the conduct 
of examinations, and by nu'ans of t‘xauiinations and regulations 
alon(‘ continued efliciency can lie a(le(iuately secured and 
the training of men for lib* can be left to colleges established 
primarily for tin* preparation of candidatt^s for an examination. 

But the traditional idoa of a university in Europe and 

America is >omtMhingjilto,ge,rher dillVrent. According lo the 

settled vit^ws of all progressive soeietit^s. ’‘a miiv(U’sity ought 

to be a place of training when* a corporation of scholars labour 

in comradi^sliijt for the training of nitui and tin* advancement 

and diffusion of know ItMlge/’* In tlu* words of Lord Haldane, 

“a university is a placa of I'oearch, w]u*re the new and 

lu'cessary knowhalge is to bi' dtweloped.^and it is further a 

jdace of training, wheis* tin* exponouts of that knowledge— 

the num wlio aia* to seek authoritv based on it—are to be 

% 

nurtured and receive tht*ir spiritual baptism.”' 

Judging from the above standard, the Indian universities 
down to inil won' no true universities. Thev were not 
corporate bodies of scholar^, but only of administrators. They 
Averc not coucerne,d with (lu* training of pupils, but only with 
their examinations; they had nothing to do A^ith their culture 
except in so far as it could be tested l)y examinations. The 
colleges were tlie only ])laees of h'aiaiing. Rut as the real 
function of these colleges lay in preparing students for an 


' T'liie till' Hi'porl of the CaloiiUu L’nivorsity (\)inmi.?hioit. li>l7-10nL 
’ Jlaklttuo, ri.ivorsiiioa ami Nationul Life, \k 107. 
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examination, they were virtually so many coachini? institutions. 
As they Jiad (he same curricula and had to pay too mi/ch 
attention to examinations, they were of the same ‘pattern. 
Their teacdiin”- was limited to the ordinary conventional sub¬ 
jects, and their teachers within their own suh jects wore prevented 
from teaching things which they knew best. Thus the pupils 
were led not to value culture for its own sake, I)ut mainly as a 
means for ohtainiii" marketable (pialifications. Hcnc<' the 
Calcutta University Commission (1017-1*11(1) recommends that 
“ examination reform is a necessiry condition for (lie reform 
of education.” lint the Ucne:al of to-day is more for retainin'; 
the examining' side of the universil.\ tlian its teaching' side 
nhich coustitulcs the real part of the university. 

It is well known that all the Indian nnivia-sities were 
formed after the model of the University of London. Since 
188-1 there had been a itrowiniu opinion in l/mdon that 
the university on;;ht to have te.achiiu; functions and that 
it was no true university wliicli did not undertake teach- 
in". In IStlS an Act of I’arliament transformed the 
University of London into a teachin" university, while 
kecpin '4 intact its .system of examinations for external 
students. In accovdance witli tin; recommendations of 1002, 
the Indian Univeisiti'es Act was enacted which provided for 
the teachin" function of the universitv and tln^ Re"ul;itions 
were framed to carry out in detail th<* principles laid down 
in the Act. As the Act did not makf^ any provision for the 
inclusion of the coll(?i:es as consfitiuuif colle^^esof the univer¬ 
sity. the Icacliinir fimction of the Indian universities was 
* ' 

confined only to post-"radnate teachiii" in arts and science. 
Thou"h the Indian Universities Act was [)assed in 1901 and 
the IIe"ulations were framed some time after, the teachin" 
work on an adequate scale was assiimed hy th(i University of 
Calcutta only in 1911. 

There is distinctioii between a college and a university. 
It is now generally admitted that college instruction is one 
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thing and university instruction is another. The chief duty^ 
of a college is to train young men between tlir ages of 18 
to 22, vAio still require tin* guidance of a professional teacher. 
Its function is much like that of a secondary school. Tlie 
only difference in tlie function ])etwecn a secondary scliool and 
a college is tJuit in the former the youth is placed under 
^di'ong and despofic control, l)ut the college training implies 
a relaxation in tlie outward form of control while still retain¬ 
ing for the tutor a sense of responsibility and a personal interest 
in young men placed under bis charge. In the years of 
higher study at universities, the relation between the teacher 
and the taught is accept<*(l on both sides as one of mutual 
independence—the teachers anj only simior colleagues, guiding 
the independent resf\'ireh of the pupiN. In other- words, 

“ college instruction recjuires delinite, but not uniform 
methods, a certain deference to tlie authority of the master; 
while univer>itv instruction .is much freer, and the scholar 
is encouiaired to irniuire rather than to accept*; to test and 
Hiscrve rather than to lu'ar and recite; to walk witli a friendly 
guide ratlier than to obev a coinmander/'’ 

a university have to discliarire iwo disparate functions. But 
in most of the proi^ressive countries of .the Avorld, these 
two disparate fmiclioie- (ioniliine in »ne organization under 
the name of university, whose; ])urpose should never he confused. 
In Bengal, ill the I'liiversity of Calcutta, these two distinct 
functions have heeii kti[)t s(‘par;ite, hut in the recently created 
University of Dacca these two functions have hi'en combined 
in one institution under the name of university. 

As an institute for education, the university may either 
aim at culture for culture’s sake such as all older universities 
of Europe and America profc.ss, or it may organize vocational 
and technical institutions for ajiplication of culture to profes¬ 
sional and industrial studies. Even in the latter case it has 


'rims a college and 


^ Kidethe article “ UnivorBiticB ” in Encycloim'di'a lintannicn, Ilth edition. 
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io see that a maximum of Ii1)eral oduontion is secnrecl l)y thu 
pupil pursninp: professional studies. No colle^^e should fMi- 
eourag(> a eoiiv'^e of study wliicdi satu'iliees (he aims (d lilieral 
culture oil the pndeuee ol* jirepariui^ lor a (‘rafl or proh^s- 
sion.' Some universities lay spiaa’a] res.s upon (Jie first 
phase and others upon tlie second. ]\iost of (he oldor 
univeisithvs of Europ<^ and America, lay sp(»cial emphasis upon 
sound liberal (‘diieatiou. ()xl'ord and Camhridg’e of wliich 
the English peoph* are proud still [iresena* their ancient 
character intacU. They hav(‘ tak(ui centuries (c; i»'ro\v up, they 
are rooted in splendid traditions which the Kni;*lish pf'ople 

do not like to disturb. In recent rears. lh<‘ rniversitv of 

* • 

Oxford has developed, t*x])anded. and modtumized. '‘In 1921 
there is hai'dly a suliject of liinnan knowledge, hardly a 
single lani,oiai:f‘ ol* artieiilati* and inarti(*ula.te men on this 
earth, which has not own scliool,-profe^'^or, and students.” 
In spite of its devclojunent, in dilVereiit directions, its 
traditional elihracter of h(‘iim* the s(‘at of lii^*lier education in 
religion, pliilo.sophy, and the " humanilh's in a lihfjral sense, 
is still dominant. Erederie Harrison tells ns tliat “as the 
central pulse of the liii^-iier l^nulish thoudit, manmu-s and 
ideals, it remains^still tlie true nursinii: i,o*(>und. And it will 
so remain till English *<ocwty is very much more democratized 
—and until Labour recostnisi^s^ as (‘ducation nothing lint 
what will play in material things,”" Thfntgh ituhtf<lrial and 
commrrria] dprplojnnrnf is fho rr;f of Ihr tina\ no Enfislnnan 
imll erer fhivh of disfnrhinff fhn deralojjnirnf irhiah Oxford 
h nndergotvf/ on ihr side of sonnd liberal edneaHon, This is 
equalhf true (f Candiridge. IVe learn from the jjnpersthat 
the Royal Commissum* recommends a grant of 4 l ] 10,000 for 
each one of these time-honoured. Z'nirersiiies. Will, therefore, 
any responsible critic of the financial condition of these two 
great universities be justified in asserting that they have 


* The School (Homo Univerflity Library), p, 15sS. 

* 7'nn***, (piotoa In t-ho Indian Vnih/ Nev's, Atiffust 5th, 1921. 
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expanded beyond their “ financial capacity ” ? Other 
older universities of Europe and America are also having 
dewBlopment and ('xpnnsion on the side of liberal education. 
Inspile, of striii>;(!iiey of funds, they never complain that their 
work is being ovei’done. Jhif in Itengal tlu' flon’ljle Minister 
of lidiKjation lakes the C'aleiifta (’niversitv to task for un- 
(July (((Mrlo|)iii^ licr |)ost-i;’ra(Iu;ite in arts awd is even 

thiiikiiiijr of n^diicini^ soiih' oI' its branches Iiecause they have 
few stiifh’iits. W'liat yould have been wedconu.^d by anv other 
civilized •country is just tlie matter for ce?isur(^ here. 
Such is ind(MMl tlie fati' of this unhappy land I AVith regard to 
the question of sirmll nuinlxM* students in particular branches 
of study, wc would request the Uou'hle "Minister of Educa¬ 
tion tobenr in mind tho following valuabl*.^ words of Mr. Hartog 
—the present Vice-Clianeellor of ihe Dacca University :— 

'I'he uunibur nf.students in the department is relatively 
small, but. g(‘ntlemeii, I think you would be surprisfxl if you 
hoard how many siudentN, or should I ^ay how few students, 
people of world-wide reputation in the west often have to 
fill a small corner within their large class-rooms. Jf, Evnesf 
Tlptuni ff'ns rrrif plpffspd fit lun-p 'm his rlnss fafO’ .stfulads 
({f uiKh^r^^hfpditnj him dfpinu q/* the most fam<n(S 
coniiiiPiiiot srtnxds h<f\:p luma mndryt imth fhof iiPmJwr or Ipss, 
Li so)rr ilpiKirlmrafs stumrss is not to hr drtcDfiiiied bp tiU}nhe}'$, 
Liras arr tiol mt^ifsarrhlr hp thr dimeasions of leapfh^ ioass or 
tinir. Thep arr iaramnirnsarrhlr trith thrsr phpsic(fl qanntitics^ 
ami I hopr ihot LaHo irill takr the Irssoa that if she rmlly 
icishes to takr tho rank to a'hich shr has o riphf shr mas! not 
he niggardtp in rn<*OHi'aging hrr tfutmed and srirnffr studies 
or me(fsin'e sueeess ontp hp thr actiud uumher of students xcho 
attend the edassesP * 

Few people in Bengal liave a clear idea as to the sum a 
university requires for advancement of learning. The 


’ All atldropfi delivorotl in tho Cnrzon Uall, Dacca, on December Gtli. 
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University Orniits of hJiiu^luiid hnvc ninde it a point 

not to raise a eollew to tlu^ status own of a minor iiniversitv 
unless it lias an annual ineonie of CHH),()0O or 15 laes* of 
rupees. There are some 20 universities in the rnited Kin^ 
doin, each of which lias at leasi an annual income of 
£100,000. It must ho honu^ in miud that the resources of 
Oxford and Camhrid^f^ are amph^—th(\v must he at least three 
times as much as tliose of tlu^ minor univca'sities. All the 
universities of the I'nited Kino’dom ar*^ a> mueh embarrassed 
for funds as tin* Tniversity of Calcutta. In spite of financial 
difficulties the peoples of l^m^land are providing a i^ood deal for 
hii^her education, for they would not allow tlitdr people to 
reti’OE^rade. Onlv the otlu'r dav, the lliirlit llon'hle 31r. Fisher 
provided ei^^dil millions sttn-lini!: forilu' universiry t^ducation of 
the ex-service num. AVe h'arn from the 'I'eachers' Hncyelo- 
pmdia that according* to the i*(*turn of 1007^8 ‘‘tliere an* 180 
Universities and eolh*i;*e- of all rank< in the irnited 
States. Of tlle^e< s‘) are ]ml)li(‘ institutions maintained 
by the stales, and 1591 ai’t* pl■i^ale: 1 [.‘S are for men 
only, and 1(5 for woimm only, wliile 321 an* common to 
both sext?s.'* As !<; tladr Iinanee>, ne h'aiii fi'om the same 
work that ‘'the state^ I niv(!i*sities aie maintained liv state 

t 

endowments and by diiref taxalioii. The ])rivate 

universities rely eiitii'ely on I lie numilieence of private 
donors and on tlie stadmits' fees. The oldi'r ('iidowed 
institutions liave amassed laiue eapilal funds. Harvard has 
capital investment of close on I b.OOO.OOO. and a)inual income 
of T 3000,000 ; while Chic-a“o, ainonn- never l.*niversiti(!s, is not 
for l)ehind. I'cfs in all the eolle”;(‘ and iinivei'sities amounted 
to £4,000,000; investments produced £2,210,000, and state 
grants £1,300,000. From jn-ivate henel’actions thert; was re¬ 
ceived £ 2,0(50,000. The income available for all purposes 
Avas thus £10,000,000. In addition, a sutn of £ 15,000,000 was 
received for the endowment funds of various Universities.* ” 


‘ Tlio T'-'firhcrs’ Enc3*clopir*dia, Vol. VI. 
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“In ficrmfiny it is con.sKJered (o be ;i ^oocl invosUnent for 
(lie State to (roiitriliiite seventy or eiglity per cent, of the 
cosP of (lie universities.' ” Ihit in Henifal the hud"et of 
Uic cliiTciit ye.'ir providt^s ]Is. ol,r)r),00() for tlio university 
educatioji of Ihe wliolts province wliicli consists of th(‘ Univer¬ 
sities of Cnlcullaaiul Dacca, (Jovernnauil and iion-Governincnt 
Arts Collci^f's wJiicli nuinl)er al)Ou( 3*5 and Professional 
Colleu’cs. Out of tills sum, the Calcutta Univorsitv "ets 

cp 

Jls. ],2S,(K)(), lli(' Dacca Univinsity including the Intermediate 
Jlnard, \\^, !),10,000, Ooviaaiincnt Arts Coll('ijjes Its. 12,02,000, 
non-(jovernnien( Arts Ccdlc^cs, l\s. I.07,0t)0, and (lovernmcnt 
Professional Collt^i^cs. Jl>. 1-,1S.()0(). As the fees of tlieGovern- 
nient ('ollei>‘cs aiv^ tak<Mi as n^cadpts in the Pud^et, which come 
to more than o lac^, Ihe actual sum spind from tlie public 
rerenues must ht^ less hy that amount. H is thaf 

fhf* (lOrr)'i)mrnf tfs) /in! spnit! Jar fhr Huirprsifif nluralioii of 
ihe if'holo l^rrsnlnirff c/a;// onr~]ialf of irla/f a Utf urirrmHij of 
(hr (Cost rxjiPiols for i/s ilrrrlopniott/. Tito last Cousins shows 
thaf iha pojaihiiions aj Ilant/al anti / niiafl Kinyihan araahnost 
iha same- about Jlni the I nited Kingdoai spauds 

about ■/() iimas mora than adatf (ha irovarniiiont of liengal 
spend upon its hi(fhar adaaation. And^i! ptcic^ed the IloTble 
Minis!ar of Ednaaiitr in Benijal io characterise these grants 
fjenerons!' 

The IlonOdc Minister of Education in a recent budget 
speed) says that tl)ere is a provision for about one crore 
fourteen lacs of rupees on the transferred side of education. 
Leaving out of account the grant to the Dacca University, the 
Dacca Intermediate Board and a few other educational 
institutions within the hvt^ mil('<’ radiiiN of Dacca, in his opi¬ 
nion, over a crove of rupees is spent liy tlic Government for 
educational activities of tli(‘ province. AVe respectfully submit 
that this statement is hardly correct, for on reference to the 


1 


llaUlatiL*, Kiupiie uiul Kdnailion, 7ch 
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biulg^et estiiuate ol' <he ccnjiiig year ^ e find thal the lees realised 
from the students of tlieGoverniiieiit colleges and schools have 
been taken as receipts in the budget. In lOlS-lt), the Govern¬ 
ment got Rs 9,80j0()0 as fee receipts, in 1919-20, lls. 9,93,000, in 
1920-21, Es.ll,10,0t)0in 1!)21-22(revised estimate),Rs.9,00,000, 
and tlie budget of tlie year 1922-23 puts Rs. 10,37,000 as 
probable receipts under the head ‘'fet*s.'' lienee the actual sum 
spent from the public revemues for education in Rengal must be 
less l)v that amounl. Now, bow much dotvs tlu* Universitv of 

• - fc 

Calcutta get from the public rev(Miues? It is R.v. 1,1-1,128, 
The following table will show at a glaiua^ tlie actual allotment 
of the sum granted hv the Government : — 


11 ardinge Pn > ft^sst u- 

I’cr \ ('ill 

Us. 

12 , (»()(• 

George A'. Profi'^ssor • 

12,000 

Alinto Jh’ofessor 

i:’.,000 

Two Read(n'^ 

4,000 

l^)st-graduate teaching in ArG 

l.’t,00() 

Science College Laboratory 

12,00(1 

I'niversitv l/iw Collt^ge 

% 

: 5 (».ooo 

Jusjicetor's Pay and 'rra\elliug 

;U),oo(» 

Mess Grant 

1:5,1 2.S 

Total 

... 1,41,128 


Leaving out of account th(‘ pay of I lie Inspector of Colleges and 
his travelling allowance we see that the Goxernmenl actuallv 
spend Rs. 1,11.12’^ for tlie jiost-graduali' teaehiug in arts and 
science, and for the laweolh^ge. ]}iit as a considerahle sum is 
annually paid to tlj(!Go\ eriiihenl fi'om tlui Tniv ersity on account 
of hoTioraria due to the professors of the Presidency College, the 
actual sum spcnl by the Government must be less by that 
amount. This sum amounted to Rs. 31,200 ill 1917-18, to 
Tts. 34,998-0-7 in 1918-19, and to Ks. 33,4r)0-()-n in 1919-20. 
Deducting this .sum we see that the Governnient actually spend 
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about 78 thousand upon post-graduate teaching in arts jnd 
science, and for (he Jaw college. And for how many students ? 
Aec&nluKj fo the laiesl the jmsf-yradnate department in 

arts teuidteH (dioaf t,100 students, the post-graduate department 
in srienre teaejfes about JH5 and the law college about 
JpiTs students. Thus a sum of about 78 thousand is spent by 
the (Jorernment for the unirersity teaching of students, 

Xow liow niucli do tlie Government grant to the Univer¬ 
sity of Dacca? It is i) lacs. For how many students? 
Mr. Ilarlog— tlu‘ prtvsent A^ice-Cliancellor tells us that 
‘‘about sno students read in the Dacca University in 
addition io (‘>7 students of the Dacca Training College 
and shub'uts of tlie Dacca Medical School who 

siudv C’lieiui^ti'v and Ulivsics in tlie Universitv.” T/nts 
u:c find fhat for about fni)C) students of the Dacca University 
th(* state })rarnte.s iuuf‘ hfus (nut for (d)out 3 ttatusffnd students of 
the Cidiodta Vuireruity gnfy (dnad t-S tho/fs/f/id. If this is 
not dilfrreutod !, t^atmf'ut^ u:e do tiot kuotr 'what dijjerentiat 
tretduieut /.v. 

In additi(U) tfi tlie inagnilictuit diUiation of £2,000,000 
I'roin Mr. Cariu'gie and otiier sources of income, the four 
Scottisli Fniversiti(*s gel an annual riovernment grant of 
U72,0(‘(>. 'Idin following table shoinvs for 1908-09 how that 


stril)uted among 

the Universities according to the 

students ' 




< J I JlIlt s 

1 

Nimiher of Bliuloiits. 

luiinUnri* h 

L 

2:./J20 

;b2So 

(1 Isisgow 


2,091 

Alni-tloon 

1 l-dOO 

970 

St. Andrews 

10,800 

58.*) 

'0 in the world 

tlie allotment 

of the Government 


grant in respect of the Universities of the same type is made 
according to the number of students, but in Bengal we 


‘ Th^» Toaohcrs’ Enoyclop:vilia, Vol. VI, pp. 61*62. 
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noUce quite the reverse. We do not say that the newly 
created University of Dacca may not require .9 lacs or ere\ 
more, but wliat we point out is that an equal amou-nt at 
least should be granted also to the University of Calcutta. The 
Government of India did not show any special cotisideration 
when the post-graduate department of the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity was started in 1914. It is true that one-third of 
the examination fees of the jMatriculation, Tnt(‘rinediate, 
B.A. and B.Sc. examinations (Pass and Honours) was granted 
for the maintenance of the post-graduate studies. That sum 
amounted to Rs. 2,28,17(5 in 1919-20, to Rs. 2,.‘13,070 in 

1920- 21, and it is supposed that it will come down to 
Rs. 1,48,000 in the current year. We ask, is tliis sum sudieient 
for the mainteuanee of the post-gradiiatt; teaching of the 
Calcutta Univer.sity ? There is provision of 9 lacs for 
the maintenance of the Dacca Universitv in the current year 

1921- 22. But .Mr. Hartog considers the amount inadequate, 

for in an address’he says that “ lUe arc (irenilii i<j the 

recurruuj (‘xpendiiuro mid we must, in order to be ejficieiit, at 
least do'djlo the auioinit of reaiirriiuj e.vjienditnre iidiicdi is 
proposed in the liudf/et for and reach the amount 

proposed by the Calcutta Unirer-sity Commission.' ’’ Allow 
Mr. Hartog to double the amount of recurring expenditure, 
to which we have absolutely no objection, for a real teaching 
university requires much money, but is it not bare justice 
to provide at least an equal amount for the University of 
Calcutta ? 

The Hon’ble Minister of Education brings a serious 
charge against the University of Calcutta. To quote his own 
words, “I find that in the year 1918-19 the opening 
balance of the fee fund was 10 lakhs and odd, and in 1919-20 
it was Rs. 1,88,743. But in the year 1920-21 the opening 
balance was a debit balance of Rs. 2,49,108, out of which no 
doubt Rs. 2,19,000 was an investment, leaving a nett debit 


^ An address delivered in the Carzon Hall, 6tb December, 1921. 
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balance of Rs. 29,171. In other words, in the year ending 
June 1920 the Calcattn University spent Rs. IS,84S ‘ of the 
previi)us year’s balance plus Rs. 29,171, totalling Rs. 2,37,914, 
over and above the huge fee receipts of Rs. 11 lakhs or so; 
that is to say, an aggregate of Rs. 13,37,914.” This huge sum in 
the opinion of the Hon’blc Minister has been spent for developing 
post-graduate studies. IVith due deference we submit tliat the 
statement of the llon’ble minister is hardly correct. For 
on reference to the draft Imdget for 1921-22 we find that in 
the year ipi9-20 the fee fund contributed Rs. l,6n,050, in 
1920-21 it contributed Rs. 1,07,341, and in the current 
year (1921-22) it contributes Rs. 2,05,945, only, for develop¬ 
ing post-graduate studies in arts and science, and in the 
years under notice it contributed nothing towards the 
law colleire. Further, in tlie budget of 1921-22, there 
is a provision of Rs. 1,00,490 from the fee fund as contri¬ 
bution towards the science collctje. lienee there is no 
basis for thesfaft :Ncnt fhat on oygrogate of Bs, lS^o7f lJtf 
has been e^rpended by the Z niversify authorities in their 
laudable enthusiasm fur ewpansion of post-graduate teach¬ 
ing. Furlhe)\ u:e see that in 1919-20 the total expendi¬ 
ture of post-graduate teaching in arts pud science comes to 
Rs. if ^,297 only, hence Hs. tod{7,Qld could on no account 
be e.vpended for pos!-gr(fduatc studies. But the Hodble 
Mhnsier holds the ciea noted obove, on iclud authority, he 
knows best. 

The Hon’ble Minister is evidently in difficulty with 
regard to the expenditure of the huge fee fund. On reference 
to actual figures we find that the fee fund receives 
9 to 10 lacs every year. Under the.Regulations of the Univer¬ 
sity referred to above one-third of the examination fees of the 
Matriculation, Intermediate, R.A. and B.Sc. (Pass and 
Honours) is spent every year for advancing post-graduate 

* The figure l?s. 18,843 is cvidenHy a clerical mistake. The correct figure fa 
Bf. 1,88,743. 
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studies in arts Hiid scifwcr. This sum is more or less 2 lacs. 
On deducting' this .sum from tlie <ietu;il rticeipts of tlu* fe j 
fund we set 7 l;ics or so. Tlie lloii'lile Minister is ifwan* 
that the Calcutta l^niversity is the largest exainiin'ji^^ body 
in tlie whole world. In 1918, the LTniversify (*xainined 
nearly 32,000 candidates. A larijje snni must necessarily he 
required for that pur])()se. The conduct of examijiatiims 
is a hazardous task. It requires care and caution. 

Mr. Hartou: ol* the Dacca Dnivcrsitv fully n'alises it. He 
says that he would havi* made ovtu* the responsibility of 
examinations to the Cahmtta I'niversity if In* cnuld. Ihit 
he cannot do so under tlie Act. Aou'. wlial is the sum that is 
annually expended tor the mainlcnam^e of tliis vast (examina¬ 
tion system ? On rid’erenee to actual lii^urcN \\(» lind that 
inclusive of remuueration to • xamimu’s about 0 lacs of ruinavs 
is spent every yfvir for tin* maintenance of ibis ^a-l ^ystfun. 
The ])Ost-"vaduate department in arts and ^eiimce may he 
abolished but 1 his ('xamiiiatinn systtan cannot !»(* aholi^lnal 
for it furnishes to our youm;’ num tii'ktMs fur admission to 
profession and to callini*’. 'J'hus it will he setm that the 
available balance left is considerablv ^mall. So tlicia* is hardlv 
any room for the *'rniversily authorithvs to spcaid mon^ 

than a lac and a half 1'roni their fta* fund e\(u*v V(\'ir in 

% » 

maiiitaiuing their pu>t-gra(luat(‘stu(lie>. 1)'so, we ask. why 
are they accused of spending “an aggr<‘gate of ]{>>. I " 

ill a single year for the same purpose r Is ttu; money that 
is spent every year for the conduct of e-vaminati'-ns to be 
taken as what is spent for advancing post-gradual(! t(‘achiiig 
as well ? 'VVeare sorrv that the llon’ble Education Minister of 
a province should indulge in such vague and misleading 
statements from memory. Now, why w!is the Calcutta 
University compelled to spend Rs. 2,;i7,911 in a single year 
ending with June 1920 ? Because the State did not provide a 
good sum to the Calcutta University from the very beginning 
which teaches about 3,000 students ? The matter w'as 
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cojistiMiOy ))roi]i>‘}jt tf) ils jiotie(s hut it did not pay apy 
hetjd to i(. Jnsttvid of fiiahnii;’ du<.‘ provision for the CaJeutta 
ITiiivAsitv the fJoveninieiit wanted to exercise undue influence 

t 

over it, to ^vllicll tlie I'liiversity authorities Avould not submit. 
TJiis lias l)een the source of all troul)les for the Calcutta 
l^'niversity. It lias evtni been noticed in the Calcutta University 
Commission Report (1!)17-19]9) which runs as follows : 

The rehffioihs hehreen <loreni and ihe TJniversitij 
are of an nn.safi}<faefi)rif kntd^ inrolciny for loo inuch detailed 
(u>rernineni • iiderrmlion irhich cannot he Hali^faelorily 
exercised and nnderniineH the sense of responsihiUhj oj 
the l^nirersiljf aeitafr 'dles ; fr/fHc the peenliar retatioa heticeeil 
the l^itlre/siln of ('alenUa and the Imperial and Trocincial 
(lorenunenl <*dys o.i (draictd of (‘omjde.i ifff and- confusion 
u'budf is nol found in /he other Indiaii Vnirei'sHies*^ If SO, 
we aNk, ^vho is ivvp.Mi'-il)]'' for hrino'ine,' tin* irniversity of 
Calcutta to tin* yf liaiikriiptcy r If anybody is 

r(*s]>onsil)lr [or uninL*’ so. it is tlic Oovernnu'nt itself. After 
the ina!iu:iiraii )n ot tin’ '* llcforms’' the Senate of the 
Calcutta r'p\(‘i'sity tlmu^'lit it advisable to apply to the 
Covernmciil of India to lransft*r the management of the 
CalcLiUa l uivei'sitx (it tin.* hand- of tl?(‘Provincial Govern- 
juent in tin* hope tinP a better state of ihini^s would ensue. 
Iti\*mains to be >(*eu wliat.llie repr(*st‘nlatives of our people 
do for the premier rni\ersi(y of India. 

Tln'lloidble Minisl(‘r of I'klucation is und(*r the impression 
that tin* Universitv of Calcutta would be nowhere but “for 
the "C'uorous i^rimts of tlii> Goveniiuciit.” For in his opinion 
all the institutions ^^llit;h benotit from the Ciovoninient grant 
“go to feed it in realising its fees* amounting to Its. 10 to 
Rs. 11 lakhs.” IVe are at a loss to understand Avhat he 


means by the above statement. Does he mean to say that 
the fee fund of the Calcutta University is enriched by the fees 
of the students reading in the Government colleges and 
privately managed aided colleges alone ? If so, he is 




evidently in the wronf?. "We learn from the Fifth Quinquen- 
uiai Report of J-Aluciitiou in lien^til that in lOW-17 there were 
38 eolleges in all. Of them there were 8 Government coMeges 
having pupils, one Alunicipal eolloge having ]60 jmpils, 

there were 13 privately managed aided colleges having 5,973 
pupils, and 11 ])rivately managed unaided colleges having 
8,683 puj)ils. JIow much do tlie Government spend for the 
privately managed colleges which number 21 and how much 
for the Government colleges nhich number 7 or 8 ? On 
reference to the actual figures of the current year we find that 
the Government spend lls. 12,62,000 for the Government 
colleges, and Rs. 1,07,000 for the privately managed aided 


colleges. Thus it is clear even to a casual observer that the 


fee fund of the Calcutta t'niversitv is to a larije extent 
benefited by the fees of the students reading in the private 
colleges. Rnt why is the llon’ble ^linist<;r so very anxious 
to establish the generosity of the Government in educational 


matters r We may at once point out to him that the Govern¬ 
ment may be generous with regard to military expenditure, 
may be generous with regard to j)oliee expenditure, may be 
generous Avith regard to the increment of tin* pay of the Civil 
and Imperial Servict;s, may be generous with regard to other 
matters which help their. Home interests but is not at all 
generous in respect of education in Avhieh the future progress 
of India lies. It is simply wanting in its duty towards higher, 
secondary, as well as elementary education in India, 

We haA c noted above that the post-graduate department in 
arts teaches about 1,100 students and the post-graduate depart¬ 
ment in science teaches about 185 students. We have also 
shown above that the eoutribution from the fee fund towards 
post-graduate teaching in arts and science is not much. We 
admit that the development of applied science in every 
country requires a good round sum and it Avill require as much 
in Bengal too. Though in view of the number of the studen * 
taught in the science department at present, the distributi ^ 
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of money can hardly be called unjust, yet we must say an 
adequate sum must be j)rovided for the Science Colle:^e for its 
propei^devclo]>n)ent. The Trust Funds are hardly enough to 
meet even one-tenth of the expenditure necessary for the 
purpose. Uut it will hardly help the science department if 
you will transfer Ifs. tj(),000 from tlie law college to the 
science department under the impression that the law college 
is self-supporting*. Fut before this step can 1)e undertaken it 
requires to he seen whetlier it is seir-sup])orling or not in view 
of the ii;reat- fall in the number of law students in the course 
of a Year or two. 

Almost all the ijistitutions of higher education in other 
parts of the world enjoy a large measure* of autonomy. They 
manage Iheir own alVaiis and have absolute control over their 
linances. They are accountable to none except their own Senate 
or Court which is ilh* legal l)ody corporate of the univer>ity. 
We have iiuliul above that tJie Pavliamentarv grant to the four 
Seottisli UniveiNities is t72,000. The Teachers’ Encyclopiedia 
*ells us that ///e ej'jfnidUfirr of this hahtucc is not 
ficconoteil Joj' io dcteil to the Treosurjf, nor are unexpended 
halanres surrendered at the close (f the financial f/earj'* 
Under tlie Universities Act of UIOI, all duties and 
liabilities have been imposed upon*the Senate called the 
‘‘Body Corporate of (he. university. There is a Board of 
Accounts consisting of three Fellows other than members of 

r* 

the Synclicatf', wliuso duty it is to examine and audit the 
University accounts and the account of the Endowment 
and Trust funds. Furtlier, the University accounts are 
examined and audited every year by tlie Government 
auditors. Our members of the Legislative Council are not 
satisfied with that. They are for exercising- stricter super¬ 
vision upon the premier institute of higher education in India. 
^%other words, they will not he satisfied with the exercise of 
ojwneral control and supervision but propose to interfere 
the internal administration of the Calcutta University. 
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The Hoii’ble Miiiisfer only (lie other day declared that 
“ financial matters are matters wliieh are specially in charge 
of this iroiise, and (liereFere tliert' must not he any in'italien 
shonni hy tins Calcutta Tniversily nheii (his Ifouse desires to 
enquire into them." fn otht'r civilized countries, financial 
matters of a university are subject to (he control oC the uni¬ 
versity itsell', but here in Benn’al we liear (hat they have every 
ri«'ht to control them. U'illihe members of the Leifislative 
Council I)G surpri'^ctl (o Icani tli;if all iMniat*n( t».lu(.*:itioiiisls 
hold the coalravy view r Lon! ILihJftiH* mn/ft Unit 
sHjj rannof lire (fndt/irirr fhnfertloed/infi^hi eiHier of fhr 
Gocenihi^at or Hie Clmrrh. l''ree(hhn tntd den‘Ji)\uur,it are 
the breath of //.s* aoxh'ih^ Oial if rtut ramanise ,tf) aalharifff 
except that frliieJf rests fat Hie ri(jht at thr 1'r‘fni fa roi/mmut 
obedience.''' Sii* Afii'hafl Saddle)’ in liis -a idi‘ii(‘f' Ijci’or)* llic 

Lord Lvtton Coniinilte»» (l(‘c!ar«‘> lira! *’ // stnadd />a aided 
% 

tUierathf frOat jtid)! te. final<i a ad ha ^reh^as'^it as far as possible 
from {forerameatal eoatrat''^ All faniiuMit <‘du(*alioiUN|s are for 
inaiiitaini?!*;’the aiitoiioiny oT tin* institutions imparlitiL;’ Iiiulnu’ 
education, hut our lloidlilr .Minish*)' of I'diicaiion is (‘an’er 
to assert his coulrol ovor tho linancial inaliiM’s of the Calcutta 

University! 

% 

Hut, how much do'the Covernment )»ay to llu^ Caleufta 
that they are so very aiivious to control its llnances ? We luive 
seen above that tlie amount is only IN. 1,11,11'^. They may 
at least demand the account oT I lie money that thi‘y pay. 
But why is such undue eaij^erness displayed for suhjectinj^ to 
scrutiny the wh(de tinauces of the Univin'sitv wlim*e only a few 
lacs of rupees are speiit and no( tbos(^ dcpaidments where 
crore.s of rupees are spent? Are we to understand that they are 
all being efficiently managed and that tliere is want of efficiency 
only in the Calcutta University ? Or an; avi; to understand 
that the Council is simply helpless with regard to them ? 


' Ilaldunf, Univorsitit?*! and National Lift*, jj. lO.*) 
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Whatever inaj’ be he reason it is evident that the Council Is 
more jmrtieular about the Calcutta ITniversity. It may be con¬ 
tended that it is more particular about it because there is a huge 
fee fund the receipts of which, according to current rumours, 
are being niisnianaged by the University. But as educated 
men the Councillors must not l)e guided by vague rumours. Is 
there anything in the audit reports of the Government to 
aubstantiate these rumours ? First look at them and then call 
for the accounts of the University. In every civilized country, 
the fee fund is in the absolute control of the university and the 
money accumulated tliendn is always spent for the develop¬ 
ment of the Universitv. It is so in (Jermanv, it is so in the 
United States, and it is also so in the United Kingdom. But 
in Bengal the fe(^ fund is a public fund and the Hon’ble 
Minister has every right to control the fund! If the fee fund 
of the University is h piOilic fund, tlie fee funds of all the 
privately managed colleges And schools are not less so. 

But do vou evrr care to know anything about the fee 
iunds of tlie privatt'Iy liianaged colleges and schools ? You 
rightly allow the fee funds of the privately managed colleges 
and schools to he utilised by their proprietors and you even 
probably allow tlu* Daeea University to spend the fee 
fund for developnu'nt, but some restrictions must be 
put only in the case of the Calcutta University You interfere 
most Mhere you ought to interfere least. 

Every department of the Government is allowed to spend 
money in urgent matters in anticipation of grants, l)ut it 
amounts to “criminal thoughtlessness” oiilv in the case of the 
Calcutta University I In connexion with the construction of the 
new Nurses* Home, !Medieal College Hospital, Calcutta, you 
spend Rs. 1,38,()0{) though the budget of the current year 
provides Rs. 32,000; for the acquisition of land required for 
extension of the servants’ quarters, Medical College, you spend 
Rs. 1,28,000 in anticipation of sanction though the budget of 
the current year provides nothing for the same work; for 
20 
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tile coiistriictiou of (h(‘ main block of the Jicngai Secretariat 
Press at Chotla, you spend Ks. 5,88,000 up to 31st Ma.ch, 
1921, though tlie sanctioned estimate amounts only to 
lls. 1,72,000; for steel n‘c<>rd-raeks in the Financial 
DepartmenI, AVriters' Puildiugs, you spend Rs. 29,000 
though the budget of the current year j)rovidcs no sum 
for the scuuc; you allou' Rs. 7,^0,000 lo Ije spent for 
the construction of l)uil(lings in connexion with the parti¬ 
tion of the District of Alidnaporc, though the budget of the 
Current yea)’ provides onl\ Rs. for tlic samc. Even 

yov uUoi’^ lis. for iro/ h.s b/ (uonuwioti ivilh (he Eacco 

EniverHitif thon',h ihr hmhjei of (hr current year 

provides only Ih, ftr the sn,ur. I need not multiply 

instances. The matter common kuoMledge. Rut, we repeat, 
it is “criminal thouglitlessne^s’' onlv in tin* case of the Calcutta 
University to demand more moiie‘\ for promoting j)ost- 
graduate studies ! 

The Government can pass a deficit budget of over of) crores 
of tlie Imperial Govcnnneni and a deficit l)udget of about 2 
crores of the Provincial (Jovernment of Bengal. They are even 
prepared to make uj) thtMhdicit by e\or))itanl taxation of the 

people from the highest to tlie lowest. I he next year’shudget of 

* 

the Calcutta Corporation reveals a serious liiiancial position aud 
being unable to meet the situation even by raising a loan of 
about Us. 1,20,15,000, it was even proposed lo raise the rates of 
the already over-taxed rate-payers. Hut a deficit budget of 5 
lacs or so of the Calculta University wliich is mainly due to 
your want of promptitude in providing necessary funds for 
the purpose is intolerable! You make arrangements in 
the budget of the coming year for the increment of the pay 
of the stall of different departments of Government, On the 
side of education, you make a provision of Ks. 9,92,000 for the 
revision of the pay of the officers below the Bengal Educational 
Service, you make a provision of Rs. 86,000 for the revision 
of the pay of the masters and mistresses and technical staff 
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of the Europea)) schools, and you make a provision of 

Rs. 32,000 for the n^visio?) of the pay of the ministerial est;jb- 

lishment of the officti of lluj Director of* Public Instruction, 
• ^ ^ ^ 
to some of which we have absolutely no objection, for they 

are ail poorly paid teacliers and officers. Even the expenses 

of the Lttijislative Council can rise from Rs. 1,2*3,000 in 

1919-20 to Rs. 3,47,OOU in 1921-22 for its efficiency! But 

the poor pay of the teachers of tlie Calcutta l^niversity does 

not call forth your syinpatljy I Your opiiiion if rightly analysed 

comes to this : Tlierc is efficiency in all the departments of the 

Governmenl excej)) the ruiversity of Calcutta even 

though in tlie opinion of the Calcutta University Commission 

it has brought about coiisicbjrable im|>K)Yements ])y taking 


ehargo of tlie entire po'il-Lt‘i*a(luat(* work ! 


W'hy is this invidious 


distinction ? 


U it beeaiist* 


w(‘ l)a\e i^ot foi’ our Vice-Chancellor 


one who in our opinion is one of the ablest men that we have 
not onl\ in this •])roVinoe, lint in tlu' whole of India ”? Is 
tliere wisdom in proposing lake steps that will surely spell the 
ruin of a UnivtuNity of Go years' standing with a record of good 
work and useful (‘are^u’ of which Bengal is naturally proud? 

The Education Budget ineA(‘ry civilized country is a matter 
of special consideration. Anybody hardly takes exct'ption to 
it eviMi in <*ase^ when it inen^ases l)y Ida|vs and hounds. See 
what Prof. Findlay t>f the Maiielu’ster Univ(M*sity says about 
it: ‘U/.s‘ /Ac oxiiOinVUave on edvention, 

puhUc or prirofe. /fonl r<u} hr and ii uaele^i^ lo 

rnclniw tho( (hr hi«lf/r( of uni'ioual or fora! expand if are 
mcreascH hp Irajni <fnd honndi^. ' d his is the policy that is lieing 
maintained as regards education l)inlget in evtny progressive 
country of the world. But our Hon’hle Minister of Education 
seems to hold the opposite view especially with rt'gard to the 
budget of higher education of the Calcutta T nivevsity. He 
is evidently for curtailing it^^ “lliouglitlcss” expansion. But our 
representatives arc presumably of the opinion that no limit 


' The School, Un. 
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should be assii^ned to the budget of the military, police and 
other departments of the Government, for ihey are all efficient, 
but strict limits should be imposed on the Inidget o!' the 
Calcutta University. If these are “lleforms,” we must say, 
friend, save us from lleforms.” 

Germany began her educational reform with the reform 
of the universities and oreranized tin* whole educational 

w 

machinery from the top to the l)oltoni. The fiovernments 
and millionaires of the United Stales are spendijjg lavishly 
upon their universities because they hidieve that by reforming 
their universities they reform tin* whole edu(*ational machinery 
of the country. Tliis is also the (HliuvUional method of the 
France of to-day. lialeed, if If he frar ihai pr'inittru odHCatiou 
is iedispe/isahle to eiL f srtupeihtrp eihirnf/oii fihonid he offered 
to ecerff pepit of (he pr'neoep sfdiooi edto eon reeeire ?/ \eith 
projif^ (he one end the i>fher e-oeld risk sfiKpiafion end loss of 
poicer if ihep did not eonstifntip rereire netr prineijdes of 
actirit;i and of life from hipher ed{(ration. Primary and 
secondary ^'ducation are the restdfs, os it }rere, of hipher 
education : fheji fnrnisJi if irith reernif,s\ and fro)n if they drao' 
their teachersf*^ lif)rd llaldaiie (>nl> the otlnu* day said 
“ It foUoired in <( perfect sysfon of edneation that the 
University would (rot‘k downirords to the eteineniary sehools. 

t 

University pr<(duates should find their way into oil the 
schools, and thi(S shofdd pir(‘ a preat uplift to edueafion 
frouf its rery foundoflonsP ' AVe see that all the 
eminent educationists of the \\*»rld maintain that (ulucational 
reform should begin with the reform of tin* universities. 
Teachers jnusi exist before the pupils. Without efficient 
teachers we can neither impn)ve mir primary nor secondary 
schools. Efficient teachers can only be trained in the 
universities or in establishments having connection with the 
universities. The Calcutta University Coniraission recommends 


Frenr)» Kflucfltional Jdeiilfi of to-daj, p .n9. 

* /tme*, EdUrCnOonal Supi>igm 0 nt, Ocioher 22, 1931 
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that each of the tAvo lJi)iversilies of Bengal should have a 
department of (Klucation and ea(di should furnish 100 trained 
gradvftite teachers annually and 500 more should be trained 
annuallv i]i training coll(‘i!;es established l)v tiovernnient. 

But our educational aufliorities in Beiural are goin" in a 
different direction They are of opinion that they can 
improve the (alucational machinery of Bengal by spending 
some additional money ujKm primary or secondary education. 
Tn the current year’s budget o*ie lae of rupees is provided for 
tlie primary education of Bengal. But they (‘ould not spend the 
same for want of ait well-deiined sehenu* of f^ducation requiring 
less n'curring e.^peuditure. In the coming year’s budget they 
are going to ])rovi(le R>. 5n.(H)0 for the advanetunent of pi'imary 
education. Wv eautitm tliem against any '^ueh useless 
expenditure Wr ar<‘ e((nviiu'(al it will be sheer waste of 
money. If nou rt^ill v • desin' to imjiro^'e tlie educational 
machinery of tlu‘ land, tiwt .have the universities thoroughly 
organised and have eflieient teacluu’^. Then proceed to the 
s' eondary schools, and next to the primary ones, and your 
^acc<‘ss will 1 h‘ as sure as anytliinu’. This is the tested 
path of tiermany and otluM* civilized nations and you can 
safely adopt it witli reference to your own iMueational policy. 

Higher education in applied scieTu'e is the need of the 
time. 1 ndia is unable to maintain her own existence 
longer without higher (‘d neat ion in industries, commerce, 
and agriculture. A very large sum is necessary for the 
purpose. It will practically be of no help to the science 
side of the University if you abolish some liranches of 
the arts side and turn the savings to the science side If 


you want to save your own land/llnm have an adequate 
provision for your applitd science from the public revenues. 
You cannot negh^ct youi* arts side either, in which your 
special claim to civilisation lies. ^ our religion, your 
philosophy, your history, your ancient culture and arts, your 
economics, your languages and their origin are being studied in 
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different universities of the Avorld and they are making amp e 
provision for the same. Should you alone negh^ct then? 
Should there not he a premier I^niversitj in india with 
adequate provision for the advancement of Indian and 
Islamic cultim* ? To maintain your own ])rogress at a par 
with that of other advanced societies of the world, it is 
absolutely necessai’v that Indians sliould take up the research 
of their own culture themselves. Time is not far distant 
when Itjdia will fully realise that men cannot live hy bread 
alone, they need spiritual food as well. Any step which will 
deprive her of spiritual food will prov(' siu’eidal in th(‘ long run. 
We consider it hii^hly disgraceful on tlu' ])art of Indians if 
they fail to make adequate pro^i^on for cnlliire which can be 
l)est studied in India alone. Is not the idea itself abominable 
if wo have to go to foreign lands for a thorough grounding in 
Indian, Buddhistic, and Islaniic studi(‘s Avhieh are the special 
inheritance of the f'ast ? IVc say again if you want to save 
India, compel the Government to make ad(a|uate j)rovision for 
vour higher eelneation. Higher education ha^ very strong, if not 
the strongest, olaims upon tlu' piiblie resources of India, and 
u])on the generosity of private lienefactors. As millionaires are 
not corning forward, it is the precise duty of the (iovornment 
to niaiiitain it. If the Goveruineiif of the couiitrv have 
really the good ef the people at heart, which we have good 
reasons to doubt, our universities must he ade(|uatoly 
equipped. Tt is the preci.se duty of a civilised nation to 
furnish adequate oppoitunities of training and self-develop¬ 
ment to a weaker nation under suhicction. ./ iitnde/ nation 
is not one that rapes amt i>tun<1ers and is readij to hart itself on 
rreaJcer nations in order, to fpo-ir rieh throiifih desjmitinff them. 

It is a hrare and upright nation, ctaiming for herself no 
right that she icoiild not he witling to give to others.'" 


Auhayakumar Guha 


Frencli K^noatiutial JcleuU of , ]i. 
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THE CRITIC 

[With i».polo"it‘y to William (’owf>er1 

r am critic of* all T survcv^ 

My wisdom there’s none to dispute. 

From the Zoo to the College Square Tank 
1 criticise man, mouse and brute. 

Oh ’Varsity I fled are the cliarms. 

That saues had seen iii thv face; 

Els(^ whv thcs(* tinancial alarms, 

Thai makes thee a horrible |)laco ? 

I am oii't of the ’Varsitv’s reach, 

And iny methods are all mine alone, 
lA'hen I speak foi’th in plausible words, 

I’m astonished invself. 1 must own. 

% 

The people my arguments liear, 

xVnd u champion of right in me see. 

% 

Bui tlndr knoAvledge of such things, I fear, 
Ts quite tfil ;—it is shocking to me. 

Advancement of Learning and Art, 

Ts the ’Varsity’s motto, ’tis triu'; 

But I have rnv feelings that hurt, 

And my wishes that red* might be blue. 

My feelings I’ve got to assuage, 

In a way that my purpose would suit; 
What care I that wisdom and age 
Find their efforts depriv’d of all fruit ? 
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Ye rumours provide me with sport, 

Ye convey just the thin" that I need, 

Some insinuatin" report, 

Which in time miplit work havoc indeed:— 

A young man is not yet of age. 

And still doth a favour receive; 

Or a second exam (I presage) 

Might be held with intent to deceive. 

How tortuous Avorks human mind! 

Compared Avith its tAvists and its turns 
The ser])ent is left far beliind. 

And Mu'ander for \ erv shame burns. 

When I think of my oavii little game, 

I can see Senate House le'ft quite bare ; 

Hut alas! the Vice-Chancellor’s fame 
Soon hurries me back to despair! 

For the Conncils sliall go to their rest, 

The journalists’* pens shall be still; 

For, “ Advancement of Learning and Arts 
Shall go on unchecked,” is tlie Avill 
Of every true man. There is yet 
In our Ind for this ’Varsity place, 

If their present afflictions beget 

Strength and Avis’dom to call doAAii God’s grace. 

Shade of Selkirk 








1'lir Mn'-mir 

* Wo jiro tn Miiv;t A Sphis, for tiiese exi-elloiit pl\ot(ij*r«i>]is. 

Tlioir Allr.nu of F).*! >i Nvorl Ij n poi-nsnl 
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Old Hastiuopur lies Ifuried here 


1 



'Kttln Irn V\A r\ 
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“Modern English Poetry ” (Its Characteristics and Tendencies) ; 

by J. H. (l^oasins ((Janesh aiul Co., Madras, 1^21). 

This lii^dily interesting and valuable small book of illuminating 
critical survey of the elements of modern English poetry, taken rather 
in an extended s^ni'^e of the term so as to include “ I ado Anglianas 
well as American Poetry of to-tlay, has grown out of a eoui*se of public 
lecture^: in Literature delivered in 10 at Tokyo and is appropriately dedicated 
to Yoiie Noguchi and the Voung Party in Japan. It contains .seven 
(‘liapti'i’s llie hwt of which is devoted to the probable future trend of 
poetrv. 1Mie authoi- mod<‘>tly elaini'- that here only the ground-plan is 
skt‘tehe(l of a fa'^einatiiig .-tiuly. * 

I'he sco])t‘ of inotlern I'high-'h poetry as eonceivod in the opening 
elia }ti'V eompreheii'Is the jioetry of Australia, (-auada, America, India anil 
Indatul he'-id'-" liiat of I'higlind. The term modern as applied to poetrv, 
the author riirhth iii-i^t*-, m;iv usefullv indicate literarv chronologv which 
ollieiallv hegan \vh*n ended"' hut not* fpialities of poei.ry. He 

elearlv explains hi< point of \ iew hy atlding that “the real history of poetrv 
does not imui' fnun to present, hut from the transient towards the 
permanent, from the animal ‘towards the spiritual.” There is a further 
elahoration of the true way of progress in poetry at pp. 172-174. 

The school of thought and art-criticism represented by the author 
is indicateil by his view^ regarding the function of art, the meaning of 
artistic creation, and the true test of poetry. 

According to iiim the function of art is “ interpretation, exaltation, 

the disengaging of the essentials of life from its trivialities”; the act of 

artistic creation is “ the redoction of the diviuo creative urge in the universe ” 

and the “production of an entity of greater spiritual value” to enable 

us “ to contemiilate tlio vision of the invisible.” Criticism will apply 

more and more stricllv in the future the standard of spiritual vision, for 

% 


' This newly coined term in exi>liimod nt p. 170 of the anthor’a, “ RenaiSBancelm India'* 
(in the eBsay on Literary IdoaU). 
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it is vision that lifts poetry out of the transiency of emotion/’ So 
given two })oems of equal beauty of expression, that one will have the 
longest life which adds significance to sound, and insight to imagination.” 
This is not the test apjdied to-day to poetry bul, it is one that "a wiser 
criticism will apply.” The new era is the era of spiritual evolution and 
“greatness in poetry can only spring from greatness of consciousness ” which 
“inevitably embraces the contemplation of the fundamental relationships 
of humanity with itself and the universe ami expi-essos them.” He is 
thankful for indications in the new Englisli poetry “that the door to this 
deeper Life is almost ajar.” There is an elaborate enunciation of the function 
of poetry in the (last) cliapter on the future of English [loetry at pp, 1SS-103 
in which reference is made to the reg’on “ 'joinewlnu'e heliind llii’ veil of the 
senses” wheie the arts are one and are “ traceable to experience in conscious¬ 
ness.” The simple fact, it ai>pears to us, wthat very <ieep ilu* influence 
of the India of the ('panj-'i/fa/Js on Mr. Cousins p. ]0, 14- and i\H) 
which partly exjdains Ins just, yi‘l generou-', apjn’coiation of not only the 
superb paetic genius of the world-p'Kd RabiiidranatIi Tagore but of 
the w’ork of Aurobindo Ghose, Mrs. Naidu, and I lie young poet Harnulranath 
Chattopadhva\a. He discover? a ''piritual ftllinit\ in the poetry of Tagore 
and Yeats. 

Mr Cousins is decidedly of a sj»iritual teinju'iamenl and though free 
from bias -u* inejudiee is raiiier inclined in he ;i hit imp.iti'*nf in dealing 
with poets who are frankly sensuous or openly 4lefiant toward^ tin* religious 
spirit. Hence possibly like strong but not unjust wonl^ of nduiku* fiuug 
at poets like J. C. Squ^rt^ aiyl Flecker who deserve a word of eouragpous 
and frank criticism against tfieir cock-sun* attitude of en joynUMit of tlie 
world of sense not jienetrateil by the higher vision of tilings eternal. His 
preference is for the elements of vision spletnlid, deep thought, philosophic 
insight, religious consciousness, noble seriousness and ecstatic uttoraiiee. 
To him D. H. Lawrence in liis earlier work is “ the laureate of youth’s 

r 

futilities ” and even Hui)ert Brooke siiows more of “ melodious yoiitlifuliiess 
—a matter of nei ves, not. of consciousness ”—than of “ the true tension of 
the spirit which is the living, principle in iitorafnre,” whereas Masefield, 
though not a great poet, stands high “ throngli tlie exercise of intuition 
based on wide experience and retlection.” The chapter (VI) on the new 
American poetry is full of fearlessly outspoken criticism on the “ newest new 
poetry” of Miss Monroe, Mias Lowell, or Ezra Pound and contains some 
humorous hard hits on the new theories of poetry started by these writers. 
Equally unsparing are his courageous and frank remarks on “ the febrile 
state known in the West as love— a mere sex-function ” and its poetry, 
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on modernity, poets, on the foolish controversy over rhymt^d 

versus free verse, on patriotic pi^etry and incidentally on patriotism, 
true anc^ false, and true democracy. 

The special characteristic of the Irish Literary Revival on the other 
hand is a ‘‘ tension towards an expansion of consciousnes ” and the result 
of the Irish movement is, so far as its influence on English poetry is 
concerned, to call “ humanity away from satisfaction in thin;^s seen or 
fell or hoard to some dccijcr satisfaction of the soul, some affirmation 
of the immortal spirit.’’ As rc;^ards the future evolution of poetry, “ the 
luTalds are with us alre.id) in V. E. and Tagore; Blake is of them^'— 
"'superlative masters in song whose eyes are not dazzled by the surface 
•rlitter.*' 

We cannot praise too liighly the sublitne perfection of the concluding 
paragrapiis at pp. ! I which are too long for quotation and should 

not be spoiled by a summary. 

J. G. B. 


The Angami Nagas —With some notes on Neighbouring Tribes 
liy J. H. ilutton, C.I.E., M.A., I.C.S,, with majjs and illustrations. 
Vv. xvx, 4S0. Macmillan k Co. 

Of the \arioub monographs published on the Assam tribes,up to the 
(lay Mr. Hutton’^ ^eems to be the best, the niost uj)-to-date^and ex- 
liauriMve. Tiioiigli the author cilis himself as mere amateur’ the work 
is full of information as we would liave g'fl from a trained anthropologist 
witli the advantage that then' is no prepo-ise-^-^ion on behalf of any favourite 
theory as is often tlie ease with the latter. The chapters deal with 
domestic life, laws and customs, language, religion and folklore. There 
are very useful a]»peiidiees and an exhaustive index. The chapter on folklore 
would have been more useful and valuable if the original version had been 
given along with the translaticm and the source of information noted in 
every case. The author has devoted a sln/rt a|)penJix to Mr. Perry’s 
appendix, only drawing attention to his aitides but his recent work 
‘ Megalithic Cultures in Indonesia’ should not have been jiasseI over iu 
silence. It would have been interesting if all the points emphasised by 
Mr. Perry could have been examined in the manner he does his 
theory of orientation of the dead. In fact a little more of comparative 
study from the standpoint of an unbiassed field-worker would have 
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a'jvanced i\\v cause of Anthropoloi^y in general. In India iliere is such a 
heaping up of facts 7 / 0 / facts and often repetition in the District Gazetteer ■, 
Census Reports and hooks on Tribes and (Pistes tliat if. is very h;\rd for 
the student to wade his wav through. In fact onr author is to be congra¬ 
tulated in briiiffinir in so much new matter and avoiding facts alreadv 
dealt with in previous books sufdi as llodson’s ‘ Naga Tribt's of JMani[)ur.* 
The Anthropoiiietrieal Hp[)endix is highly useful and one wislies f(.)r nior(‘ 
aiithro])ometnc data from Assam to examine tlieic the extent of Auslro- 
Asiatic influence, if any from the pliysical standpoint. So in Religion 
the concejdion of the Angamis of 1 he sun :i< female and the moon male 
would havj yielded interesting conelusioiw in conneolion with tlu' ndigiou> 
belief of other Austronesian peo])les. The interesting custom ol’ baclielor's 
dormitories and those for immaniod girl> ^vlllt*h is found by the autlior 
amongst the Memi, the Aos is alsf> nn|M)rt:int from the ei*inpaiative stand- 
|»oint being widespread Iroin C.'hhota Nagpur lo Melanoia and Pulynesia. 
Head-hunting, the use of ma'‘k>, ete., all i‘xamiiiO'1 from ih<‘ point of \ii \v 
of distribution well intensive ^tU'l\ on the tieid w >idd have lielped 
to remove many misconceptions or contirmed tlie daring -peeuialiniw of 
the modern cthmdogieal <cdiool ibil fpr the lack of thi'' comparative 
standpoint and a dynamic \ iew (d* society t lu' author s e.jnl ribution- would 
have ranked beside the mantelpiece- of Rivei> or .Seligmami on the d'odar 
or the ^''eddas. 

M. 


The Chirala Perala Tragedy —Puce Re. 1 , (iaiK^h Co., Madras. 

This book gives an aceount of tl*e voluntar> e.\ile uliicli the pco[ile 
of Chirala, a village in the Guntur District of the Madras Prepideiiey, 
chose when a Municipality wa^ imposetl on them against their \viil. The 
leader of the movement, ^Iv. Duggirala (Jopalakrislinvya is an Honours 
Graduate of the Edinburgh Cniversity and a patriot of great piety and 
power of leadership. His speeches and writings are touched by a high 
idealism and as a witne.«s thereof we may rdte liis final statement before 
the District Magistrate of, (inntnr (j>p. l;5fi-ir>;5). The book relates 
the growth of personality or the crash of eharaeter according as we accej)t 
or reject the principles of the non-co-operation inoveinont. It is a valuable 
addition to the literature published by that enterprising firm of Madras, 
Ganesh & Co., on the new way of political thinking which has found favour 
with one section of our peoide. 


R. 
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Oiir readers will, no doubt, peruse with interest the two 
Address(>,s delivcrc^d bv the Clianeollor and the Vice-Chancellor 
at the Annual Convocation lield on Saturday, the 18th March, 
1922. lloth the Addn *ss(‘s '\\'i 11 supply fuuple material for 
reflection to all thoui^htful minds. J5ut that the same subject 
may produce v»<u*y dilTerent etVects upon dilYorent minds, is 
M'cll illustrated by the I'ollowinu' comments on the addresses 
which recently appeared in some of the leading periodicals 
published in the city. 

TiiK IxiiiAX Daua* News 


March, 11)22. 

“Sir MiKilvci jecV Coiivocatiuii AtUhe^s is one of the best ever 

tleliverod «>n :i similar oeeasi.»n and deserves to })e widelv read. It is a 
complete \indication of the inethods and aims of the Calcutta University 
and if il has to junlily itself a^ a Teachiiiij: and Research University it 
can do worse than proceed aloin^ linos indicated by Sir Asutosh. In 
the dopartinenU id' both /vrts and Science the University has always had 
hi<rh ideals iieid iq) btd'vii'e it. And those ideals are by no means exclusively 
foreign. They are iniinly national, the I'oreii^n elomeuL not displacing 
but to a large evteiit leavening them. *'* Tiie Indian Universities,” Sir 
Asutosh savs, have not ^ et been able to take root in the life of the 
nation because thev have been exotics. India was and is civilised. Western 
civilisation, however valuable as a factor in the progress of mankind, 
should not supersetlc much loss l)e permitted to destroy the vital elements 
of our civilisation. I claim that in no other University in India has this 
view been realised and earned into elfect as has been done in Calcutta.'* 
He develops this idea throughout his address and points out the stiides 
the University has made and has been making. The post-graduate classes 
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are not his fad. They are the outcome of the Government scheme of 
1910' and he has been nursini; them with tender care so that the youth of 
Bengal may be benefited. They have lately been subjected to a^good 
deal of captions criticism—spiteful, venomous outbursts which have never 
appealed to the sane mind of Bengal. The University has had of late a 
very rude shock at the hands of the non-eo-operators, but it ought to 
make a rapid recovery now that both the students and their guardians have 
realised the mischievous character of the movement. The Golamkhana ” 


was similarlv assailed during tlu; Swadeshi days, but where are its assailants 
to-day? For our |>art we woulii advise Sir Asutosh to go oii with his great 
nation-building work (piite uiidauiited and bis name will go down to 
posterity as one of its greatest benefactors. To leacli tlie young mind how 
to shoot is one of the highest privileges of man. 


TuE CAriTAE 

23nI March ^ 1922, 

“At the (onvoeation of the Calcutta IJniver.-ity on Saturday, Lord 
ilonaldshay, ('liancellor, delivered an euKigiiim (jf Sir A.sutosli Mookerjee, 
the broad-fronted Ciesar of the Indian University world whom s]>ileful 
pigmies are now attacking with jioisoned arrows. “ P’ai' more than any 
other individual/’ said His K.'i.eelleney, “Sir Asutosh Mookerjee has been 
responsible for eouvertiiig the Calcutta University from a, mere examining 
board into an active centre of leaching and research.” A true tribute 
spoken in good time. 

His Excellency said that tlie greatest lamjmark in the history of the 
Calcutta University was the creation of the Council of Post-Graduate 
Studies which the \ ice-Ciiaucellor*s critics have made the excuse for their 
waspish attacks on his administration. After dwelling on tlie importance, 
nay, the necessity of the department, the ("hancellor concluded witli the 
hope that the legislature would not lose sight of the importance of 
post-graduate work in .shaping the future of Bengal, and that the Univer- 
sity would consider whether in view of the straitened financial circumstances 
of the times it might not prove possible, without impairing the work 
of the |X)st-graduate department, to prosecute it at somewhat smaller 
expenditure from University funds. 

Sir Asutosh in a speech of great eloquence and mucii close logic took 
a comprehensive survey of the whole field of higher education in Uengal, 
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(letAilin^ with pardonable pride the achievement of* the Calcutta University, 
always^ the foremost of tlu* line in India. Here is his ideal of an 
University : 

“ To my mind the Ifniversity is a "reat store-house of learning, a^reat 
bureau of standards, a ^reat workshop of knowIed<>e, a great laboratory 
tor the tmining as well of men of thought as of men of action. The Univer- 
sitv is thus the instrument of the State for tlie conservation of knowledge, 
for the diKCovery of knowledge, for the distribution of knowledge, for 
the ap|>li<;ations of knowledge, and above all, for the creation of knowledge- 


makers.^' 

He claimed that the foumlatioiis of such an university were truly 
laid in Calcutta. This claim will not he disputed by the most casual 
reader of the ^'i(?e-ChancellorV catalogue of Departments, Chairs and 
Fellow’shij)s. Instead of earjdng it would show a much higher love of 
country if llie hostile criti(‘s would set to work to collect money to make 
tlie P^'^t-{Jraduate ])t‘partment inde|)endent of ofiicial doles from Simla 
or Writeis’ Ihulding?*. To pk'k ludes is easy in any human fabric, but the 
l>etter wav is to (‘m|do\’ oih*’s ene^’gv in meiuling them. 

A valued I'oi re.'^pondent write- :—Sometimes it is (piite wonderful 
he V unreasonahle and uii?*\m])athetle tin* world get<. A great citizen of 
('aieutta, a man of out.-taiidmg altilities, wiio miglil ha\e earned an enor- 
mou> furl line as a law \ er, ^aerilieed e\er\thing and worki'd a< few men 
eithei will or can work, lo make ( alentta I niver<it^' what it is now. Like 
iarge-niinded men, iiowevi. he dared and did great things. Men of 
smaller calihre, wafelu’tig thoir o|'i)ortunity. are now closing in upon liim 
for his Extravagance' and lliiv.atening to destroy the work of his life. 
‘Do not irritate ns,' sa}’ those* wlio hold llie jiul)lic purse-strings, ‘ or w’o 
shall lay the axe to this great tree.' As though public policy could depend 
on tlie temper of Ministers." 


Tuv. Amrita Bazar Patrtka 

MiirrJu 1922. 

“ SVUAU-COATKI) 

Lord Ronaldshay's convocation speech w'as a very clever performance 
from all points of view. Thougii eouelied in the most pleasant words and 
full of compliments to Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, it was nothing but a sugar- 
coated pill—a veiled criticism of the present administration of the Calcutta 
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University and specially its financial condition. Lord Honaldshaj like ar 
accomplished speaker, as he is, be^an his speech by praising Sir Asutosh— 
his untirinsj energy and the ungrudging service rendered by him lo his 
Ahna Mater, He also praised Sir Asutosh for his share in transforming 
an examining University into a leaching Uni\ersity and styled it as 
“ Modern Nalanda.^’ Lord KonaMshay sj>ecially mentioned the council 
of post-gmduate studies as‘Mhe greatest land-mark in the history of the 
University in reeeiit years.'’ IhU tliese coiui>lituents were only a clever 
prelude to wiiat was coming. He .^oon tuniLHi round and attacked the 
post-graduate departuuuit Ihu^ :—“It is precisely tlu' post-graduate de¬ 
partment of the Uni\orsity which ^eetns to be cveitiug the most adverse 
criticism of the Indian public at the pi'cseut time/' 


•X- 


A'- 


* 


Lord Konaldshay <lid ru-l aK(' hesitate to trace out tin- can>(‘of this 
public criticism ami di^^ati^faetinn. Accordiiig to him llie jpiiblic think 
that the [fo^t-gradnate deiuirtnicnt of the Univi r^ity too co^1ly and if i< 
fed at the expense of the general department. Imagine tliat a*^ much as 
one-third ol' llie fee-fund, he exedaimed, is alloeatetl to jiovl-gj-adnatc ieach- 
ing under the rules, that i^, nn’^t of the money deri\ei] from fees ]>aiil by 
ordinary students are s))eiil for tl>e l)enetit of a limitetl number of special 
class of studcIlt^. Tin* i> a kind of-elfish !n\nr\. Lord Konaldsha} at 
first assumed an air of ^iirjwiM* that the public sliould think so, but in the 
next breath be said, tliat in \iew of the jn-e-cn1 finaiieial condition of the 
Univer-ity, tlu* extravagance of the ]iosi-gradnate department -Im uIiI be 
curbed and tlu* University authorities should not wildly as)»ire to widen the 
range of studies of the ])Ost-graduate department. We rpiote liis words* :— 
I am not disposed to deny that in a poor country tiu're are obvious limits 
to the extent to which fcucb -Indies can reasonably be financed by public 
funds/’ Here some one might liavc asked, as Sir Asutosh later on actu¬ 
ally did, what about the fiuaneial hclj) from the (Ljvernment ? If the 
University has no mtmey for such noble object as post-graduate study, 
then the Government must supply the money.” Lord Ronaldshay was 
ready for the reply. He said that the Legislature could not pay any mone}' 
now as “the Legislature itself with its extremely exiguous resources, is 
faced with many urgent demands.” 
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Sir Asiitosli Mookerjee, as clever as Lord Ronaldshay, no doubt receiv¬ 
ed the hit in tlie sj)irit it. was ^dveii and replied :— 

‘‘■'iihe custodians of tlie pidjlic funds Ihouj^h repi-atedly approached have 
met the legitimate demand of tlie University with steady and jiersisfent 
refusal. To me il is an unfathomable mystery that administrators in res¬ 
ponsible positions sbould fail to l>e ins)»ired to a sense of tlieir paramount 
duty a« servant‘s of tlie people, even by the ma^nillcent spectacle of self- 
saerifice presented by the noble exaniides of Sir Taraknath Palit and Sir 
Kaslibihan Gbose.’^ None can deny that Sir Asutosh returned the blow 
ma^niticently and Lord Ib)nal(l.''liay, we doubt not, enjoyetl it. We 
shall not be. Viuy wront; il \v(* dibeo\er in these lines somethin" 
even for Mr. P. U. Mitter. sometime Nakif. lliirli Courl, who 
behaved nlo^t cruell\ (owani^ hi^ Ah/m Mufr,- roj'i^ettin^ the example 
(jf ]aw\(M*^ like ^r Tariiknalli l*a!it and ‘<ii- Ha''idiiliari tThose. Tl is 
iimleniahle lliat tlie treatment nl the Ivlucation Dojtartmenf towards the 
Scieiiee ('ollefr,* aniountod alnio-t to a enme. as the letter of Ur. 

P. C. Ho\ publwhed in llie^e coluimi" -oinetinie a;^o clearly siiow'ed. It 
will be an eternal shame both t'» tie- (io\erniuent and the people of Penpal 
if tlie iiistitutmil founded b\ tlie jcll-'^acritiec o) (iliO'-li and l’«diT collapse 
for want of I’uikU. 


I'mU'r tlu- of the tMiiiheiil Jndoloj'ist, M. 

Emile vSeiKirt of Dr. Oauramr.'fiialh Daiierjee, Lecturer 

ou Eityptolo^'S’ and A"yri*'lou;y. lia^- Iteeu el(>cted a *' Alenihre 
de la Societe A>iati(iiie " (d' I’ari-. -M. Clement llnart, Direc¬ 
tor of the Studie.< of Seliool of llaiites Etude> and :M. Lueien 
iionvat, Idhrarian of the .Soei(‘ly, presented Dr. Baiierjee. 
Wv are irratitied to tiud that Dr. Hanerjee has i>ained this 
hiorh academic distiuctioii. 
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I NIVEUSITIES IN DANGER 
PAUt-ous State of Oxford axd Caubridoe 
Ro\ai. Commission's Repout 


The Oxl'onl and Cambridge riiiversilies are threatened with extinc¬ 
tion unless (fOveiTiuient eonies to the rescue, is tlie burden of the Royal 
Commission's report recommending an annual Stale »^rant ol‘ £110,000 
each, as the ni'niininii neeessarv to ]U'eveiit iiniuediate decline, Juit as 
utterly iiisutficient foi‘ future development. The parlous state is mainly 
due to the ehanire in monev \'alues. 

The report add*^, The idle-neli idea ran no Innuer be itssoeiated with 
the I niversitie-, d'lie underiiraduiites an* toi iln' nio-^t' part lianhvorkin^ 
anti spi ious-niUidi*d. A lar; 4 ‘e pro[H‘rtion :irr pot»r men.” 'I'lie lleport 
recommend^‘‘pa\ toi the prelos umre ''eliolai>inp' and j^Tanls 
10 the women's colleLie'.,’' 

The above tele^‘i*ani will rm*iUNli ample indication that 

t 

tlie Calcutta Cniversitv is not the onlv Ibiivtasitv which is 
“threatened witli extinction’' liv reason of linancialslrinirencv. 
The only dillerence is that while people in (ireat Dritain 
appreciate the ini])ortanee <tf Tniversity education for natirmal 
progress, people in dieiii^al may not b(* e([ually alive to the 
needs of the situation. , 


¥r 




•ft 


A 

The importance of the work carried out bv Dr, CJirindra- 
sckhar Dose, Lniversity Ijccturer in the department of 
Experimental J^syehology, has received w ell-nnuated recog¬ 
nition from beyond the litnils of fndia. Tin* illustrious 
scientist Professor Dr. Freud of ATenna writes as follows; 


“It. was a i?reat and ])l)‘n>anl surprise thal the lirst book on a j>sye)ioana- 
lytie subject, which came to us from tlut part, of the Wfirld (India), should 
disjday so <food a knowled^j^o of l^syehoanalysi^, so deep an insight into 
its difficulties and so much of deep-going original llwuight. Dr. Hose . has 
singled out. the concej^t of repre.ssioi! for his impiiiv and in treating this 
theoretical matter has providocl u.s with precious sugg(‘stion.s and intense 
motives lor further study. Dr. Hose is ainiiug at ])liiloso[>hi(ral evolution 
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aiul elaboration of our oru(l(*, jiraetioal eoneef)ts, and I ean only xvisli, 
PtJVehoanalysis should ^oon roach tij) to I he level to which he strive^! to 
raise if?*' 

One may have to wait for many years l)efore similar 
recognition comes frmn tlie countrymen cf T)r. Bose himself. 


:u 


V- 


A valuable nork on Atomic Theories by Prof. Loring has 
just been pul)lishe(l In Afethuen <fe Co. of London. This is 
the first book to deal comprehensively with the recent (experi¬ 
mental ano* Iheondical investigations on the Atom, which are 
engaging the attention of niaJiy of (he leading scientists in all 
parts of th(‘ world. Sir Joseph Thomson observed in the 
JtomaiU'se lecture, delivered by him in 1914, that no fact 
discovered about the Atom could lie regarded as trivial or 
could fail to accelerate' the progress of Physical Science, for 
the greater pari of iiutufal philosophy was the outcome of the 
structure and meclianisnr of the Atom. It may not be 
generally known tliat Dr. Meghnad Saha, no\v Guruprasad 
Singh Professor of IMiysieal Science in our Tniversity, has 
been engaged on researclu's of tho highest importance in this 
field. Prof. Lorinu' devotes sevi'ral pagt^s of his work to a 
description of tin* views advanced l)y Dr. .Meghnad Saba, 
under the lieads df " Kleinents in the Sun and their 
Ionisation ” and '• .Uoniie Ihiergy and Solar iladiation." 
Jh'of. Einstein of Ihadin. who has now attained world-wide 
reputation by his researehes leading up to the. Tlieox’y of 
llelatiA’ity, speaks of Dr. Meghnad Saha’s researches as 
folloAAS: 

“Dr. ^leghnad Saha has won an honoured name in the 
Avhole scienlilic world by his investigations on the thermodyna¬ 
mical and optical Ixehaviour of elements at high temperatures. 
These works open a new way for a more exact understanding 
of the physical conditions prevailing in stellar atmospheres. 
In the interests of Science, it is urgently desired that Dr. 
Saha be enabled to continue his investigations.” 
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Dr. H. N. J{uss(*ll, Professor of Astro-physics in <hc 
Princeton Piiiversily, spe.iks on the same’subject as follows: 

“ The application of tliese principles io the Sun and 
stars whiclj bids fair to open u]> a field of very great 
importance was first made, a year or so ai^o, by Dr. Meghnad 
Saha, an East Indian, who is a Pi-ofessor in the University of 
Calcutta. Followinii: his lead, we may learn a deal about 
what is ha])pening in the Sun and stars.'’ Dr. Meghnad Saha 
in now in Calcutta working in the Tniversitv College of 
Science on the modest sum of IN. .")0t) a month, though he 
has had nua'e lucrative offers elstnvhere ; but be cannot get 
the necessary appliances to carry on bis resivirehes, even 
though a scientist like Prof. Einsioin should maintain that it 
is in tlie intfTest of Science that Dr. Salia should be enabled 
to continue bis investigations. It is undeniable tl)at l>ut for 
the o])portunities given to Dr. Saha in‘ the University College 
of Science as research scholar and lecturer, it would have been 
impossible for bim to undertake the work In^ lias so far suc¬ 
cessfully accomplished. The logical conclusion, according to 
some cultured ])ersons, is that the work of the Vice-Cliancellor 
should be belittled, the ivork of the scliolars in tli(‘ Univt'rsitv 
should he hampered, and the T'liiversity Post-riraduate 
teachers should he dispersed all over the eountry. AAV hope 
to he able to publish in a I'uture issue a ])opular account of 
the work of Dr. Meghnad Saha and to indicate the adverse 
circumstances under which he and others like him have been 
kept alive by the eifoits of the one man whose ideal is a great 
University in Calcutta. 




* 


* 


Apropos the rumour,’which, not many months ago cer¬ 
tain “friends” of the University were busily engaged in 
spreading, namely, that the University authorities were guilty 
of making improper use of certain Trust Funds, the following 
statement, which was placed by the Registrar before the 
Senate on 4th March last may interest our readers: 
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“3.] p. c. ii. P. Notes fur Its. ]f>,r)0,0()(), beiiij^ the equi\;a- 
h'lit of 11s. 0,25,000, were endorsed (o Hajee Ganny Ahamed 
on tfie lOth September, 1921, and were received back from 
him on 22nd Februavy, 1!)22. fience the G. P. Notes were 
in his poss(^ssi()n fur 5 /j/oufl/s and 3 r/^/y-s*. Inteiest for the 
a1}ov(‘ period, at 3! pto'caoit. amounts to Us. This 

amount the rniv(‘rsitv did mW I’-et. Hut a total sum of 

i ^ 

Hs. 51,001-11-(» on account of interest was paid l)y the mort- 
^atror diirini^ lliis period of 5 months and 3 days. Tlius the 
University Tnade a profit of Jts. 35,//-T-Zu-O' in this transaction, 
Deductini^ IN. 2,025. beiin:^ th(‘ amount charired 1)V tlie Hank 
as witlulrawal fee on lln^ above G. P. Notes, Tniversity has 
^ot a clear net profit of /Z.v. o2,'S20-/5-3.'’ 

The Senate, it ^liould be borne in mind, proceeded to 
invest the securities in th(‘ Sir llaslihiliarv ^ hose Fund on 
mortt';iir(‘ of iininoval)I(' pi-opcaly iii Calcutta, only after the 
necessary sanction had Uccn received from the nii^h Court; 
it is, thcrtd'ore. misehievoiis tn assert that the transaction was 
iinpro])cr and illc<j;al. 

What is the ininipdiatt' result of this transaction ? With 
the extra iiiconic thus derived a workshop is l)piii<; erected in 
the r niversily College of Science for the hi'iiefit of students 
of A]»plied Chemistry. And here as^ain one has hut a woeful 
tale to narrate. Tl is said.that the (iovernincnt of Benijal in 
the ^Ministry of Education entertained —and, we are alwavs 
open to correction—an attitiuh^ of utmost sympathy towards 
the Science Collei^e. But though the rniversity sent a letter to 
that Government on .■)th Fehruary, 1921 asking for financial 
assistance for the erection of a workshop, the Government, after 
a matun' and careful didiheration (‘"xtending over a jieriod of 
nine months informed the I’niversity on 15th November, 1921 
of its inability to com[)ly with its reqiu'st. 

But, thanks to the tact and resourcefulness of the Vice- 
Chancellor, the Science College is, after all, going to have a 
workshop. 
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Ramzan' and the rxivER.siT\ Examinations 

'I’he roll(iMiii«: Staft'inoiit was read before (he Senate on 
Saturday, the 25th of Marcli, 1922 : 

“In l.)eeenil)er and in January last, iiunierons api)lications 
^^ere recHMved I’roin eandidalev; fov tlie Matrieulation, [.A., 
J.Sc., JJ.A. and J^.Sc. Examinations, praying that the Exami¬ 
nations iniii’ht he held later than usual in as much as there 
]iad heen. in many east's, stu’ious inlerrerenee with the progress 
ol* their studies h\ reason of prevailiim* political excitement 
in the country. 'Memorials to tin* same eileet, were also sub¬ 
mitted to His Kxcidleiicy the t fovernor as Chancellor <d‘ the 
Universitv. This was honu' in mind n hen the dal(*s for tlu' 

I 

Examinations w(“ie fixed by the Syadicale on (lie 20th January, 
1022. ’I'he ‘Matrieiiliition Examination was directed to 
commence on the (!th .\pril, so that it miyht he finished on 
the 12th .\j)ril. liefore tlie eommeneenient of the I'hvster 
Holiday^;. A> rt'uards the I.A. and l.Se. Examinations, it was 
imj)Ossihle to comnienee them at the 'iame time as tlie ^latri- 
cnlation Examination on acconiit of want of aceomniodation. 
Much les>> feasihle would it hr to liold all tlie five 
Examinations simullau«''ou'<lw 'I'ln' Syiulieale aeeordinirly 
decided to commenei' some of th.“ smaller '<uhjects for the 
I.A. and 1.Sc. and th< IToiuairs Subjects for the R.A. and 
R.Sc. Examinations before the Easter and to continue those 
Examinations in other subjects after the Easter. The Syndi¬ 
cate found that the consequence would he to make the latter 
part of tho.se Examinations extend into the month of Ramzan 
which would commenct* oli the 29tli Ajiril. 'Po tninimise th(‘ 
inconvenience to the Aluhanuuadan students, tlie Syndicate 
decided to have one pajier only in the day and that as early 
in the day as practicahh*. For the younger .students, that 
is, candidates in the I.A. and I.Sc. Examinations, the Syndi¬ 
cate fixed the time from 6-46 a.m. to h’-46 a.m. For the older 
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students, l.e., candidates in the and E.Sc. Examina¬ 
tions, the Syndicate fixed the time from 10-30 a.m. to 

1-30 P.M. According to the (‘stiinate of probable numbers 
of candidates at the I.A., I.Sc., JhA. and IhSc. Examina¬ 
tions and in view oT the accommodation available, 

the Syndicate could nut fix tlic time for I.A., l.Sc., B.A, 
and B.Sc. Examinations from 0-15 a.m. to 9-4-5 a.m. 

Later on, it transpired that the numl)er of candidates at each 
of those Examinations was smaller than had been anticipated. 
Under tin* ’instructions of the Ilon'ble the Vice-Chancellor, 
the Controller <jL' Lxaniinalions at ouct* made an emiuiry from 
tin; Superintei'dents ai <lilVereul c(!nire< whether from the 
29th April all the (MudidaieN lor the I.A., l.Sc., B.A. and 
Ji.Se. Uxaminatioiis could be siinultaiieuu''ly accommodated 
betweeti (5-15 a.m. and 9-1-5 a.m. .V favourable reply was 
received and orders were forthwitli issued that from the 2nd 
]\lay, papiM's lor the B.A. aiul B.Sc. ExHiuinalion>, like those 
for the I.A. and l.Sc. Examinations, would be given out at 0-15 
A.M. It will thus be seen that lht‘ question of the con¬ 
venience of Alubanunadaii candidates lias been constantly kept 
in view and everything that is practicable has been done 
with a view to miniinise |>'»>sible inoouvenience. 

The Uon'blc llie A'ice-Chancellor was informed by 
^Ir. Gourlay that ^h\ Ea74-ullla([uc had expressed a desire to 
see llis Excellencv tlui Chancellor with a view to make a 
representation to him on the suliject aud had been advised to 
see the University autluwitio. It must bo remembered that, 
under the Regulations, the Syndicate alone ajipoints the dates 
for Examinations, ^fr. Eazl-ul Ilaque did not, thereafter, 
bring the matter to the notice of the Hoirble the Vice- 
Chancellor : whatever action has been taken by the Syndicate 
has been taken of its own motion in the interest of Muham¬ 
madan candidates. 

Tt Avas suggested l)y some students who interviewed the 
TIon’ble the Vice-Cliaiieollor Unit the Examinations misrht be 
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interrupted from the 29th April and resumed after the lapse 
of a month. The Syndicate considered this impracticable. 

It has been ascertained that, on many occasio*ns in 
previous years, University Examinations had been held in the 
month of llamzan and no objection had been raised.’’ 
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CONTENTMENT 

ft 

For dress no gilded robe»-a simple cloth ; 

For food and drink—some bread, a jug of wine; 

A mind—vivid and ([uick, well-ordered and well-stored ; 

A heart—aglow for Freedom, tilled with honest pride ; 

Mv Home—a holv shrine of Ferfect Love and Peace. 

* • * 

These be tlie all that Ibn Yamin asks : 

Not for the fal)lcd wealth of Kaiqobad, 

Nor for that glittering bauble—Khushru’s Crown — 

Would he forego them ; 

No, nor oven exchange ! 


S. Km DA Bukusu 
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ORIGIN OF INDIAN DRAMA 

One of the most perplexing questions in tlie field ol 
Indology concerns itself with the origin of ancient Indian 
drama. Bharata the author of the NatyasiXstra gives the 
following legendary account in the matter. “ Once upon a 
time the gods requested Brahmadeva to provide them witli 
a novel pastime of which all persons could take advantage 
irrespective of caste distinctions. Thereupon Brahmadeva 
took irords from lligvoda, so)igs from Samaveda, gent if res 
from Yajurveda, and onotious from Atliarvavcda and {)roducod 
a new Veda called tlie Natya or Dramatics. A practical 
exhibition of it Avas arranged for on the occasion of the 
^ Indradhvaja ' festival, the sons and discijdes of Bharatamuni 
together Avitli tlandharvas and Apsarasas l)(dng the 
actors. Tlie first play enacted* (it was a Samavakara 

called Amritamanthana followed bv a Dima named 

• • 

Tripiiradaha) painted the Dfinavas in an unfavourable light, 
which thev naturallv resented. Thev had to be conciliated 
with the assurance that Drama is a representation of facts 
and would not be deliberatelv ])artial to anybody. On another 
occasion, in a comic vein, the actors made fun of certain 
holy saijes and were cursed in consequence with the loss of 
their status, Avhich thereafter came to he on a par with that of 
the i^udras. Kinij Nahusha of Epic fame Avas the first to 
establish a theatre on earth, compcllin" the heavenly nymphs 
and songsters to come doAvn to the Avorld heloAv, Avhere they 
married and mixed Avith mortals.” In this account aac note 
four important points : that the neAV science of Dramatics 
isolated and elaborated certain specific features of the already 
existing four Vedas ; that the first play Avas enacted on the 
occasion of a religious festival ; that both men and Avomen 
took parts in it ; and that the .social status of the actors AA'as 
inferior—in the Avords of the original the}’ Avere to lie ‘seiwitors 
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feedin" upon tlio earnings of their young l)oys and girls.’ 
The date of tlic Naty^isastra is much debated. It seems to be 
a seoondary metrical com[)iIation on the basis of an original 
work of the Sutra type, and not all the chapters of the 
present work can be said to belong to the same period and 
authorship, the proposed dates vai’ying from 13. C. 100 to 
A. D. 000. Bharata’s is a revered name, being quoted by 
Bhfisa and Kalidasa. It is likely that P^ini’s reference to 
Xatasutras ” is to a pnxlecessor of this Bharata. 

As noye ol' the extant plays can be definitely assigned 
to a date much \mov to tlie beginning of the Christian era, 
and as tlie fact of a prolonged contact between the Indians 
and the (JrcMd^s in the c<;nt’aries following the invasion of 
Alexander is undeniable, the idea naturally arose of a possible 
patterning of the Indian drama on the model of the Greek. 
Th(' thesis was first elaborated bv K. Windisch (1882). The 
division into Acts, the Prologues and Epilogues, the method 
of entrance and exit and th(‘ variety of stage-directions, the 
urinu' “ Vavanika" as applied to the curtain in front of 
wliicJi the actors played their parts, the ]>lot and its manage¬ 
ment, the stereotyped charactms like the Jester, the Rival, 
the Conlidantt*, etc., 7nofif.s like ’ ecogniti<,^n,” the STitmdhara, 
or Sihaimka whose function was somewhat analogous to the 
Leader of the Cluniis ; these and many more points of contact 
l)etw('en tin* Gre(d\ and the Indian plays were by him fully 
sc!t forth, while the undeniahle divergences between the two 
were sought to l)e explained away as due to diflerences of 
race, country, and clime. To eruwn all this literary evidence, 
there was discovered a lew years ago at Sitabenga cave what 
appears to he an imitation of a Greek theatre, although 
competent observers declare the points of resemhlance to be 
extremely slender. This theory of the (ireek origin of 
Indian theatre has now been generally rejected. The points 
of divergence between the two are many and far-reaching : 
There is nothing in tlie Indian plays to correspond to the 
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masks, and Jiiijli shoes, the limitation in the number of 
ciiaracters tliat mi"ht appear simultaneously on the stage, 
or the observance of the Unities, especially those of Tirare and 
Place ; in these respects the Indian plays present mor(i 
analogies with the plays of the Elizabethan period, but 
nobodv desires to susjriiest a borrowing as ])etween these two 
last. In Caci Wiiuliscli himsolf has rewntlv claimed in his 
llistorv of Sanskrit riiiloloi^v in the (IrumJriss^ Part IL i). 
•101, that lie should not he understood to have meant that the 
origin of the Indian Drama was due rxcUiairelg to (Ireek 
infliience, but that it must have received in the course of its 


development some important hints from the (Jreek N(*w 

Attic) plays. This in itself is not im|)ro1)al)]e, at any rate with 
regard to plays produced in that ])art of the country within the 
ram;e of Greek inHuence. But that does not concern us now. 


Behm: driven to find out an indii^enous oriirin for the 

• . IN. ' 

Indian Drama scholars next pounced upon the several theo- 

% 

ries current in Europe to explain the origin of drama, and 
thou^'ht that they ou<^ht to be apjilicable no less to tlie 
Indian Drama. One scholar argued that as the first Indian 


play is stated to have been produced at the ‘‘Indradhvaja’’ 
festival and as at thi^ festival a pole plays a prominent part 
as the object of worship, thereby su^^estinj; the May-pole 
Dance of Europe, the origin of Indian Drama was to he 


eonnected with tlie (‘eremonies associated witli the f<'stivities of 


the Sprini:^ after the end of the dreary and lifeless AVinter. 
Unhappily for the theory th<* “ Indradhvaja” festival comes 
at the end of the rains and indicates Indra’s victory over the 
Cloud-demons. N(‘vertheless and aj)art from the ari^ument 
derived from tlie occasion wlum the iirst Indian play was 
performed, it has been maintained with much show of reason 
that almost all dramas—the Indian amongst others—are 
connected with the primitive ritual which marks the killini; 
of the Winter-demon by l^owers ()f Li^^ht and Sunshine, leading 
to a revival of the Vegetation-spirit after the period of its 
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demise during Winter. All races and peoples, it must be 
admitted, possess some sort of religious festivities marking 
the* advent of the Spring,' and these festivities might 
conceivably include singing and dancing. But we want more 
positive evidence than what has been available hitherto to 
declare that a specific literary type like the drama was evolved 
out of the ritual attending the.se rites. 

O 


Another theory propounded connects the dniina with the 
ritual re^ardin^• th*? dead ancestors. The theory seems 
certainly {o hold ^ood in the cixso of some races or countries 
whose ritual for the disposing of the* dead is more expressive 
and elaborate than is the case with the Indian Aryans. 
Whatevei’ tlie merits of the th(‘ory, therefore, for general 
ethnology, it utterly fails in tlu' case of India. Ridgeway, the 
author of the theory, has not been able to adduce convincing 
evidence for the Indiaji side of the (juestion, which therefore 
we might pass over tor the time. 

Still another IhefU'V coniie(*ts the origin of the Indian 

Drama with the rise and spnvid of the worship of Krishna. It 

has of eours(‘ to he admitted that the worship of the Child-god 

evokes a good deal of popular tmthusiasm throughout India 

and particularly in those parts of Northern India which are 

imin(‘(li;>tely associated with the divine sports of the God. 

Then? are songs, processions, dances, recitations, races, and 

numerous other public forms of festivity and worship ; and 

most of them partake of a mimic reproduction of the ex])loits 

of the Lord l)y his votaries of either sex. Certain featurek; 

of the Classical Indian drama, such as the role uhich the 

Sauraseni Prakrit normally plays in it, are easily explicalde 

on this theory ; for the Sauraseni was (lie language spoken in 

the country of Silrasena a Vadava Prince and ancestor of 

« 

Krishna. But until it can be ])rovc(l tliat Krishna dramas 
were the earliest Indian dramas, all that can be asserted is 


' For f\UTnpl<‘. 
in india. 


iIm' IMiallu* OtL'ii-.s ot Koine, the Dionvsia (>r (tieeee. and tlie Hull 
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that tlie popular Avorship eomiectcd with this God contributed 

c 

many features to the development of the Indian drama, which 
probably was in vo^ue in some shape or other lon^ beiore 
the advent of Krishna. The worship of Rudra-^iva, of 
Rilma—and for the matter of that of a numl)er of other lesser 
local gods—could have Ciilled forth, and probably did call 
forth, dramatic elforts of a similar type in various parts of 
India from earliest times onwards. 

The Stage-manager in an Indian play is called Sutra- 
dhilra,” lit. string-holder, and the Sthapaka who,.according 
to the requirements of Indian dramatic theory, was to enter 
next after the Stage-manager, being dressed in tlie same 
fashion as the latter (hut who is generally omitted from the 
normal Sanskrit playl, derived his name from the fact that 
he was expected toplace in pro])er position” something or 
other. This has suggested t<» H. Pisehel the theory that the 
Indian play was in origin a Puppet-show. Puppets are men¬ 
tioned in Sanskrit literature fre(|uently—the Sanskrit names 
for them h^ing pdP/r/fali/itl, j)ufrika or dhrumayl 

ijoaha} They could be made to mo\e about or dance by 
mechHni(*al arrangements; and by introdueiug a litth? starling 

into tlieir mouth thev'could l)e made even to talk : such a talk- 

* 

ing puppet im[)ersonating Sita. being actually introduced in one 
of Rajasekhara’s plays I Concurrently with the Piippet-show 
ancient India also had Sliadow-play, wherein moving shadows 
thrown upon a curtain from l»ehind executed the action of 
the plot. The name Rupaka (lit. ‘ lilth'-forms ’ or ‘dealing with 
forms ’) as a generic name for Sanskrit plays is l)est explained 
as an heritage from the Shadow-play, and the Shadow-Sita 
introduced in the third Act of Rhaval)hati’s Pttara-Rama- 
charita acquires a new theatrical value from this point of view. 


VJ. Mahuhhftrata. ni. 30, 123 
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Although, therefore, the existence of both these forms of 
amusement in ancient India is undisputed, they are not by 
thefnselves sufficient for an adequate explanation of the Indian 
drama as we know it in all its l)earings. We cannot thereby 
explain, for instance, the mixture of verse and prose or of 
Sanskrit and Prakrit that we notice in an Indian play. For 
the explanation of these factors we must seek in other direc¬ 
tions. 

Th(! Itigveda, the earliest extant literary monument of 
the Indo-Arvans, contains nearly twenty Snktas or Ilvmns 
which thrown ill Iht^ form of h monologue or dialogue; 
and although a dilferenee of opinion has always existed as to 
the exact meaning of sonu* ol the hymns or as to the characters 


to whom some of th(* passages are to lie assigned, the verve and 
the dramatic spirit of the speeclnw has heen admitted on all 
hands. There an* geiu‘rall\ no specific ritualistic prescriptions 
) accoinjianyiiig these “ Saiiivilda-suktas and they 
seem to hav(‘ he(m reeiJed lietween llie intervals of long saeri- 
ticial s(‘ssions for tlu^ amusement of the assemliled patrons and 
priests.’ It is lher<d*oi'e natural to turn to these hymns as 
forming tin* earliest beginnings of Indian Drama, AVliile so 
much is generally eonceded, there preVails a great difference 
of opinion ns to file exact form in whicli the recital was given: 
whether the hvmn was treated as a ballad (as latterlv raaintain- 
ed by ris(dud) ; or as a regular ritualistic drama with actual 
Dramalis ZVywoyoc, stage-dir(?ctions, and action including 
occasionally singing and dancing (as suggested by Leo))old 
von Seliroder who cites numerous parallels from tJie customs 
of other primitive peoples); or tinally as narrative stories with 
a pre])onderanee of dialogue, there being, at the l)egmning 
or end and between speeches, a ]>rose explanation supplied 


fiq I 




exteraporo hy the reciter to elucidate the situation, to mark 
otT the transition or to l)ridi?e the "ulf within tlie narration (as 
contended hv H. Oldenher" with £?reat show of reasoniii" and 
an array of analogies culled from the lirrihmanas, rpanishads, 
and the Pali literature in ])artieular). 

The eontroversv above* indicated is still in full swiu". So 
inucli seems clear. von Schroder in caiTvini*; out his theory 
has at ])lae*‘s supplied such elaborate sta^e-dirt*etions that tlu^y 
virtually amount to a confession that the hymns as tht‘v 
actually are before us, and apart from the very in^ttnious and 
at times almost convinci!i" subjective interpndation jnit upon 
them by the learned scholar, arc unint(‘llii^it)le ; and then it is 
an open choice between a prose explanation or an explanation 
by dramatic actin". Both mij^ht have been used accordini; to 

the circumstances. At tln^ same tinn^ it must he readilv 

• 

admitted that portions of most of tln^ Saiiivada-suktas read as 
continuous dialogue and need no extr;ineous Iielp of any kind. 
If explanations of some sort are "iven just at the commence¬ 
ment or at the conclusion anff notHirre ht the middte, that is 


perfectly in accord with either theory. IMonoloi^ues such as 
that of the drunken Indra (BA', x. lib) or tin* Physician 
(BA\x. 97) can stand by themstdves, and so likewise one or two 
other Samvadas. Hence L. von Schroder's theory is not in 
itself absolutely improl)abl(% though it cannot be a])])li('d 
universallv. 

On tho other hand, although some of tlie sj)ecifie passages 
{e.y., tho Suiiassopa story from tin* Ailareya Pnihmaua, or the 
Pururavas-Urvasi passage from the .Satapatha llrahmana) 
adduced hy Oldenbeig liave failed to prove his theory, the 
evidence of the Pali Jatakas* (as conceded even hy Scliroder) 
is entirely in his favour. As is well known, a large nuinlxir 
of the Jataka stories are prose elaborations of a nucleus sup¬ 
plied hy some earlier Giithas—the well-known gnomic collec¬ 
tion, th(5 Dhainma])ada, being just such Giithas taken out of 
their nanative framework ; and the same holds good—it might 
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be mentioned in y)assin"—of some of the Questions or Sections 
of the l^asna TJpanisliad. 'J’hat the intervening prose expla¬ 
nations rniglit at times he capped hy a verse or two which 
summarised the points of the prose narrative is also not incon- 
ivahle; and the next inevitaljle st(‘p from tliis would be to 
assign to the capping verse or verses a status on a par with 
the original verses of the dialogue. Whether, however, Geld- 
ner (who inirodueed this (lualifleation to (ildmiherg’s hypo¬ 
thesis) is right in regarding the thret' specific verses in RV. x. 

as Itihilsa " verses may well he doubted, as his inter¬ 
pretation of ilie hymn us a whole cannot be accepted 
without a ^rain of salt. Safer under the circumstances is 
the conclusion of WinttTuit/ who is unwillin^to apply any one 
of these hypotheses universally. “ Some of the Dialogue 
hvmns/* he savs, ‘"are Ballads in which evervthin" is conveyed 
in speeches couched in a verse form and which at liest stand 
in need, if at all. of a prose iiitroduction ; others are the poetic 
remnants of a narrativt^ consistinir of vf-^rsi^ parts that have 
haiuhnl down, as well j)rose parts that have not been 
handed down ; while still others are speeches that belonged to 
a ritualistic drama." The Epics of f 11 natiops contain many 
'IraTuati'" dialoLrues. Tliis on!v me ins that the Drama and the 
Dpic are closely allied to (‘acli other in origin. And since 
Ol(lenberi:'’s assumption of a’p*''*^*‘ portion of the holy Vedic 
text that has not l)eon presfwved as unsupported as L. von 
Sclirbder's assumption of a rittialistic drama of a pre-A’edic 
period all traces of which the prit^stly com})ilers of the present 
Saiiihita deliberatidy elTaced from the Canon, it is (lerhaps 
safe not to attempt to adjudicalt' l)ei\veen the two rival 
llieories. 

AVliat thmi shall be our conclusion as to the orii^in of the 
[ndian Drama? Befon^ the (|Utvstion can be adeijuately 
answered it is perhaps as well to jiunember that under the 
ijeneric name J ndian drama, are included a variety ot theatrical 
performances from a spectacular l»attle or a gorgeous procession 
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with a minimum of speech-making to a long one-character 
monologue or a complex plot-blending with highly interesting 
situations. Not all tlie varieties of the “ llupakaswere 
equally popular or developed; and over and above the 
recognised ten varieties Ave have, preserved in jmpular ixse 
to the present day, juany more forms of amusement partaking 
more or less of a thealvitvil character, which must l)e regarded 
as relics coming down from a Iioary anti(juity. IVe mention 
here by way of an illustration what is known as tin' “ (londhal.’' 
As is well known, it begins with a torch-dance around the 


Goddess wliere the professional Gondhalis are joined by tlie 
head ol the house and his sons. Tlum follows a declamation 


by the head (JondlialT in mixed verse and pr()>t^ u ith appropi'iali^ 
gesture, the two or tliree assistant Gondhalis (their number 


neA'er exceeds three) ludping tlie leader by impersonating now 
a sefA'ant, now a minister, now a iiiaid, now a priest — alwavs 
with change of intonation hut’ no changct of ajiparel. Oiu* 
of the assistants (if not tlio leader himsidf) is a great comic 
actor, and it must be said that although the performance lasts 
all through the night, it is highly enjoyable—except during 
the short hours ^of the early morning when, in spite of (he 
Samhal which is plied with great eclat, the demons of slee|) 
refuse to be successfully exorcised. ‘When 1 beijau luv study 
of the Greek theatre some of (he theatrical prescriptions 
current therein strongly reminded me of this Goiulhal; and 
uiiether anythin'? historical can be concluded from that or not, 


it is at any rate essential, in tracin'? 
the Indian drama, to consider these 


the histr)rical "rowth of 
popular hy-forms of it 


before declarin'? that a certain line of doAclopment_say, the 

pre-Vedic ritualistic drama as assumed l)y Schroder—became 


extinct leavin'? no traces of it behind. 


1 leel no hesitation therefore in assuming' the existence 
of the ritualistic drama in the sense of von Schroder in V^edic 
and pre-Vedic times, seeinj? that ritual itself is more 
or less a reflection of the prevailing? popular practices. We 
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know as a matter of fact tliat tlic Brahmanic ritual as olahoratod 
hy orthodox })ri(‘sts ooutains many pronouncedly dramatic' 
features. There is for instance the catechism or the 
BrahnuKlya, where stereotyped questions like—Who is it that 
loiu'ly moves ?-*Hnd their stercr)lyped answers—’Tis the Sun 
that lonely m()ves are repeated <((l ; then there is 

the littit! dramatic hai^i>linti* of tlie market at the time of the 
pnreliase of tlie Soma, wherei?j the price prolVered ascends 
i rom one-sixte(Mith of a cow ” (the unit of measurement *) 
to a full cow," th(‘ sanu^ hein;^ paid to the Sudra merchant 
who accordingly deliveis the Soma to the sacriticer, Unhappily 
however tln^ U’r(M‘(ly merchant is not allowed to enjoy his 
(Virnin^s in peace; After tin* Soma is ol)tained, the merchant 
is robbed f)f the price paid and is sent home without the Soma 
and with a (v\v cud^a'ls to hoot! This is surely dramatic 
enoimh, thoimh rit ualistic*allv it niiirht lx* merelv symbolical. 
And wlnUher the Su])aniridhyriva Ls a real draniain oyer thirty 
Acts eoininc: from p"st-\'edic’' period and so vouchsaling for 
the continuity of tin* pr**-V(*dic ritualistic drama (as 
maintained hv ilertel) or not, there is nothin^' to hinder the 

» cr 

irrowth of a popular form of Drama after these antecedents, 
'riiere were dramatic situations enoimh hesidjes those that have 
found a literary expression in tin* Saiiivfula hymns. And they 
eoiild h(! Used as or reeess-reciiations, hallad-wise, or 

Akhyfina-wist* with tin* addition of iinprom])lu prose passages, 
or—should theauditmet* sodesirt* it—as full-lled^ed ritualistie 
dramas. And if a pieee went olT well, surely it is in)t too 
much to helitne that it mi^ht have heeii repeated even out of 
an Asvamedha to which the Puriplura n*all.v helon^nxi. Ami 
each suectrss is a ^uarantt*e for fresli attempts. 

In addition to tln^se ritualistic dramas where the words 
used wtne required to have a lar^ni literary value and 


' I’iissihl\ art iml cdins tniirlit !ia\t‘ Immmi nitfiiJcd an ivcciU roseaicli vouchos for tho 
Jiutt(|iiilv ami of ftitliaii Coiii.iUf -I'ulf I’nii U. U. laiauiiarkui b Ctii'imciiuol 

Li'cturce for 1021, 
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finish, there must liave existed from earliest time's rural 
festivities attended by appropriate pastimes includiiii; therein 
the Shadow and the Puppet exhibitions, the I'reat anti(|uity of 
which is admitted by all. Wuth a ‘'rowing taste for such 
performances it is inevitable tiiat there should have risen 
quite early a class of professionals—the prototypes of the 
heavenly Gandharvas and Aj)sarasas—alfordini^ for tlie delec¬ 
tation of the audience no end of clownish hulTooneries, "rotesque 
dances, and Graceful hallet-"irl son^^s. Their .social and 
moral status is perhaps indicated by the fact that the lexico- 
^raplu'rs call them not only rupnpajiv'ui but also jayajivin '; 
and ot a like purport is the followini^ passaije from the Maha- 
bhashya. III, p. 7 ; sfZRi VS qt q; ^^l?i 

qq qfW q^ftrfq q q' qq qq;qrf; qq qf^qisqfq q’Ri 
qVtuq: qrjq^^q q q‘ Vf5l*q I 'Ve can now understand 
how the Natl or the wif(' of the StaLre-manai^er always 
figured prominently in tht' I’rologne. .\s pointin',' to the 
nurture of the drama under sim])le ru.sti( surroundings, 
we may here enumerate tlie u.se of Prakrits, the mixture 


of verse and prose (which may iind a partial explanation 
also from Oldenherg's theory), the iiredominance of 
dancing and singing, the character of tin* Vidushaka, and the 
paucity of .stage-property. 

Tlie suhj(!Ct-mattei' of the drama was not confined always 
to mythology; it had as wide a range as almost the form of 
its pre.sentation. ff the VTshnu-Krishya cult lent it some 
specific features, the Uudra-Siva worship furnished some more, 

and there would be variations without end introduced hv tlie 

% 

idiosyncmcie.'i ol custom and worship as prevalent in ditrercnit 
peoples and provinces. I’lie ethico-didactical ])r(iaehini,^s of 
th(* Jaina-Jiuddhistic relis,don were prohaljly responsihlo for the 
inlroducfion of an allei^orical element into the play, whereas 
the continued Royal j)atrona"e of the profession lod in all 


<‘l. Rftiii&jttna, 11 :i} s nr qW 




likelihood to the adumbration of the Court-play or the play 
of Harem-intrigue, which in time camo to he regarded as il>e 
norm for all plays, the technical terms of which as preserved 
to ils now being, in the first instance, probably coined tor 
them. Nor need we finally gainsay the possibility of the 
Indian Stage taking a lesson or two in the way of stage- 
management from the Greek or New Attic drama when it 
became known to the Indian Court, though it is easy enough 
to exaggerate this factor. Th(^ Indian drama is a growth of 
centuries; it was an organism tliat continually evolved, 
assimilatin-g into itself each new or foreign factor aiul yet 
preserving its own peculiar individuality unabated. No one 
theory can he adequate to explain all its comjdex factors. 
The war of wits that ranges now over one and now over the 
otlier of its manifold features anfl aspects makes th<‘ pro])lem 
more intricate than ever. And this is what we must (*xpect; 


for the drama purports-to h(‘ lokauukrtih ’— TO* fSlOVy 
and it is no wonder if. like life itself, it battles all analysis. 


S. K. Belvalkak 
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THE RAN OF CUTCH 


Shorn of all the fantastic and les^endary si^^ns that mark 
the post-Renaissance maps; shorn of its two ^rcat rivers, 
the Indus and (jan;^es ilowin;' due south from north ; its islands 
Kathiawar and Cevlon reduced from tlieir al)surd and mythical 

ft ft 

ju’oportion ; its seas no Ionian* one ^‘reat circumamhient or 
inland water; the maj) of India to-day would hardly seem a 
mea>ure of error. And yet in one detail it per]»eluates an (U’ror 
of centuries and pavs unuillim^ teslhnonv to the ohscuritv that 
has surrounded a portion of India's coast for two tliousand 
years. For tlie Kan of Cuteh nci^'leettal and unstudied, still 
liguresiii many a map otherwise meticulously (*xaet. as an arm 
of the sea associated in a ])artnershi]) it lost loni,^ sin(*e. 

Its contour too siutl'csIs a j)erverltHl value as a harrier 
to movement, that the Kan in line has hetui as i;»’eat a force 
as it is now an axiom to 1)elieve llie desert of Kajpvitana and 
the Indus to liav(‘ heiuj, in sen'res’ntiiu’’ the vallev of the 
Indus. For llie Ran has l)e(m no such dividin^^ factor. 
The separateness of the \ alley that linds a memory in tlu‘ 
title ‘India* transferred from the part to the whoh* that 
has lelt a recollectitjn of an au’e-loni^ division of Sind and 
Hind in the expression ‘ Indies,’ and to tlic nomenclature 
of the nineteenth cent\ir\ transmitted an inheritance of 
Persian and Aral) that dnnv from a consciousness of the 
harrier Indus—this proclaims the inthienee of the d(isert 
and the riAcr. Rut tln)iu^h it now appear a bulwark even 
more iTn])osin2t and minatory than the d(»sert, though since 
the fourteenth etmtury tradition has made of it an abode of 
desolation approaehiin*- deatli, the seinhlanc(^ of tlu' Ran belies 
its real sii^Mnlicanee. From the dim days of the Dravidian to 
the eleventh and twelfth century initiations from Sind that 
peopled Cuteh and Kathiawar; from the let^ends that 
brought Alcxandci along its coast to the j>lains of {/ujeratj to 
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the bardie anuals that demonstrale a constant strife l)etween 
the^ rulers of Sind and (Jujerat until the latter passed under 
the empire of Dellii, the IJan lias been no obstacle to migration 
or to conquest, and with the great desert can have no 
issue. 

Yet if thi) seclusion of the Indus vallev in history be due 

* » 

to the desert and not eveui in measurable part to the llan, the 
latter lias been the i^reatest of faetors in eoneealiiiG: its real 
featur(‘s from IVi^stern knowledge, and there is no part of India 
in respeet to which Europe has indulged in such a riot of 
g(‘ograj)hical errors as the short coast-line from Karachi to 
Cambav. Traditions with little relation even in origin to reality, 
in survival defiant of repeati'd correction and heedless of ana¬ 
chronism over a period (jf some two thousand years have cast 
an atmosphere of shade over a coast that still remains in 
popular knowltaltre iJl-detined and vague. To the llan tlie 
Indus owes the traditions that have on the one hand divorced 
it from th(^ river of its ancient port Debal, and on the other 
liroui^ht its mouth into the uulf of Cambay ; Irom the Ran again 
Kathiawar has taken the stories that have made of it an island 
and Cutch the foiifusion that has confounded it with Katliiawar 
or ltdt it dwarfed to :i f(‘W isltds on tlu'eastern eoast of a 

I 

deepened liighi. To one and the same factor in short is due 
the long record that brings the Indus in a course due south 
from 1101 th, that locales its ancient port Delial in the barren 
surroundings of ^lakran, and makes play for centuries w itli the 
latitude and longitude of tin* ]>rinei))al sites of Sind. 

Of (his riot (d* imagining and the persistence witli uliicli 
traditions' that had become purely literary survived their 
correction by experience, tlu‘ seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies are rich in e\anip)(*s. Forecast of the confusion of these 
centuries is the report of Sir luhvard 3Iichel borne in 1G07 to 
the East India Company on the advantages of the trade of 
the Indus, in wliicOi he describes Cutch (Jokotta) as within the 
mouth of the Indus, 
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A few years later the Company issued its instruetions to 
Fremleii and to Sir Henry Middleton and still a little later 
with the landiiii? of the ‘Expedition’ at Diul (1018) bei^an 
the practical acquaintajice of the West with the ititricacies of 
the Indus delta. To the Company’s servants in Sind the ports 
of the Indus henceforth became well-knoun as were the 
features of the ^ulf of Cambay to those at Surat in the ]»resi- 
dency of which the factors of Sind remained; Boniford and 
Wylde sailed the whole course of the Indus from Jiahore to 
the sea to test its convenience lor traflie, and eNen more the 
land route that led throuuh Jasalmir was examined for its 
possible alternative advanta^^es. From (iii jerat Sir Thomas 
Roe (Ibl.'r) and Pietro Della Vallt' reported the absence of the 
Indus from that province, and as a confusion dut' to swollen 
inundation or the course of the ^lahi ridiculed the current 
errors of Mercator and others who brought the miirhty Indus 
into the milf of Camba\. Sir Thomas Roe further emphasised 
that the river that passed Tatha and Jjahribandar was really 
the Indus and not a separate river. And yet the repetition 
of history was the same. Nieolo do Conti’s more accurate 
description in the fifteenth century of the gulfs of Cutch and 
Cambav had not prevented Varthema from brinffim’' the 
Indu.s near to Cambaia, nor Mallei from speaking of the 
‘bicornis Indus’ enterinir the sea in the kiimdom of Cambav 
The sixteenth century closes the record of \\ estern knowhsls'c 
with a chapter of absurd(‘st errors. Rarbosar had put the kiiii,'- 

dom of Debal in Persia and made the Indus a tributai'v of the 

% 

Euphrates, and the second Borgian map had brought the 
Indus direct soutli into the Gulf of Cambay in a course 
parallel to the Ganges; the identity of Cutch and Kathiawar 
had been confused and of the two an island made and placed 
in the delta of the Indus. But almost each and every of 
these traditions was carried on by the seventeenth century, 
spite all its experience, into the next century and well-nigh 
into the nineteenth. 
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The tradition that the Indus entered the of Canihav, 
a consequent no doubt of a confusion of the waters that sub- 
se(juchtly ])eeame the Ran, reminiscent of a time when the great 
river of Sind had a more easterly course than now, and a 
continuation of its waters across the Ran with an outlet bv the 
Nal between Kathiawar and Gu jerat was not an imagining 
too vain, survived until the last, fii origin an echo perhaps 
of flui classic idea that inadt* so many rivers tlow direct south 
from north, an echo more confused again of JHolcmy’s map 
which makes a continuous coast from ^lakran to Cambav and 
plac(*s Sauraslitra in the della of the Indus; c(»rrectcd in the 
fifttu'uth ccutury, again ))rovcd false in the si\:tecnth, it is 
still acct-‘j)te(l by I’rvfu* \'bo speaks of tb(‘ Indus falling 

into the bottom of tin* Gulf of Gainbav, and bv Hamilton 
wlu» later rcu’ards {lajerat a> tlu' country next to Siind made 

insular bv an ai’iii of tlu'- Indu’s. 

% 

\ml the othtu' tradition so intiinatelv connected with this 
that the river of l)(d)al wa^ a Sfq)arate river, the Rio dc Uiul of 
Van Innschoten had a similar enurse. Expensed by the 
experience of the East India Gonip:ui\, (‘xposed by Sir Thomas 
Roe, the i’i\ er of Debal j’emains a I'iver apart until interest in 
its position has eeased. In tlu* maps that illustrate tlu^ earlier 
edilious of Maiubd^lo, Harris, or again Tielro Della Valle and 
Dernier it isari\erin Makraii sonietinies bearini;- the nanu^ 
llmand or Ibiumt. And emphatic of th(‘ nay in which tradi¬ 
tions were um^xamiiied and passed on is Hamilton's ‘New 
Account' for Hamilton knew the delta lu'twecn Tatha and 
Eahribandar yet pla(‘es an imaginary mouth of the Indus 
in the (iulf of Gaiubay and reptMts tin' location of Debal in 
Makran. Of all the absurdities that the Ran of C’utcb has 
<H*casiou('d tlu're is iioin' (‘(pial to that which took out of the 
limits of Sind a port famous for its wealth until at least the 
thirtiamlh century and ])laced it in ilekran. 

And then' lingered yet other I'rrors tliat suggest an aninity 
with tlie past. Ptolmny’s coast was a deltaic coast from Sind 
3 
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to Cambay running from west to east; the coast of the Arab maps 
of the tenth centurv is the straisjrlitest of lines from Mekran 
to Cambay Avhilst the Arab historian-geographers describe a 
coastal stretch of salty waste from Debal to Caml)ay alonj;: 
which was a Avell re(*o”‘nised lii^hway of trav*d l)ut make no 
reference to Cutch till the eleventh centurv. And lh(' later 
representation of Cutch as a few islets witl»in a deep(med 
l)ii»’ht that brinies the moutlis of the Indus up to the northern 
eds^e of Kathiawar is one that dilfers little from tl»e written 
account of A1 Tdrisi. 

A (rolfe de Indus, (Jolfe 1)’ ludia is in the sevente(»nth 
century maps the substitute for the llaii of (’ut(*h ; in many a 
map tl)is is hare of islands savt* tluw'that in the very jn'oximitv 
of Tatha c;irry tli(^ alluvial (‘oasf c)f Sind fuilher south; in 
otliers the present islands rif (’ulch an* missing on the westtnai 
side of the Itan and in tln ir place a row of islets frin^e the 
eastent coast. And that (\astern coast soinewliat after the man¬ 
ner of Ptolemy's map includes Sorplli and t‘V(‘n Cutch, whilst 
south of the itiver Paddar a Katliiawar includiiui* part of the 
modern Cutch stru^r^les l)etween a desire to he an island and 
remain a peninsula. In yet furtlnu' details this Kan is prolilic 
of errors ; the rivers'that flow into the Kan btdweim Caml)a> 
and the Indus produce ei.dless confusion and when the Indus 
is not confused with tin' Main or dot's not rt'tain its ovmi 
separate course, i* is amabj[amat('d with the l\‘uldar and Hows 
from north-east aloni; the nortlu'rn boundaiT of Kathiawar. 

Futilt' and a])siird, liowt^vtu*, as mt)st of these t'xtrava- 
gances dou])tless art', it is their survival iij) to tin* ninctta'iitli 
century that is tlu'ir strangt^st featurt'. ]lennt'll in 1791} 
remarks in his Memt>ir that the (iulf of Cutcli has been found 


less than and Kathiawar much larger than t'lstwhile suj)f)osetl. 
Exact and true it is yet a strange comment u})on two centuries 
of geographical know h'dge. Up to Die very eiitl the maps 
that accompany edititms of Sir Thomas IIt'rl)t;rt and Mandelslt) 
show Cut.:h and Kathiawar as a single island of tjueerest 
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shapf^ ; with native impartiality a sin;^l(i edition of Mandclsjn 
shows in 1720 the Indus flowing due south into the Gulf of 
Cainr)ay and a^oiin into the sea north of tlie peninsula of 
Kathiawar. And amid all these cartographical misrepresenta¬ 
tions of the chief features of the Ran there run the ahsurdest 
locations of tht‘ ports and towns of the Indus valley which 
a distorted cours(‘of the river required; an utter confusion 
of nanios du|)lieated at pleasure, a conjectural location of 
and even an amalgamation of otliers adds bewilderment to 
confusion and there is no theory of identity of the respective 
ports of tlu^ (h'lta that e iiinot find cartograj)hical evidence in 
its support. 

lu the liistorv of error there is assiiretUv nothing mori' 
striking than the tardiiuiss with which KurojU' gained even 
all approximately aceuratt* i(h*a of tlu^ main fi'atures of India. 
Tin* l{enais>ane(' that addiul >o largely to the knowledge of the 
V orld, that dissipated sn many miseoneeptions of the eosnios 
and i»iad(‘ for ever impossible a revival of (he more obvious 
crudities of mediae al maps, \\ orked its reformation with 
strange >1 o\mu*S’> in the eorreetion of traditions as to the 
geugra|>hy of wesjtu'ii Inrlia. 

Still in the seventt'eiuh etmturv Sir Thomas Herbert 
hryer and Mandelslo can think of tin* west(*rn and eastern 
Ghats as a single ridge, of mountains running as do the 
Appimnines in Italy, from north to south of the peninsula; 
Sir Tliomas Jlerlxu't can still talk of the Caiu'asus on the hound 
of India and still deserihe tin* della of tlu' Indus through the 
medium of names (hNid since the tinu' of Alexander. And 
even hevond this ctmiurv run with unabated vigour the tradi- 
tions (hat make the Indus ilow into the gulf of Cambay, that 
make of Kathiawar an island and the u hol(‘ coast from ilakran 
to Camhav the delta of the Indus. And the cause of the 
major j)art of these errors tlie Ran n'tain.s in record the same 
features as the Aral) aceounts of the tenth century would give, 
and nearly those that Ptolemy would Inive rendered. 
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Stranupsl of all is tlip failure-of Sir lliuiuas Hoe and Pietro 
Della A^allt^ t(» correct (lie maps of the delta; (upially sti’an^e 
the r(?l)u1ve i^iveu h\ Alandelslo to autlmrs who wroni^lv placed 
the Indus tweuty-four (h'l^’n'cs from triu' coufouiulini^ it with 
the river of Dehal; the rohhin^* from Sind of its ancient 
port and tlie facile re])etilion of traditions loiu^ since falsified 

bv Hamilton when writinii' bevoml the limit of his own 

• • • 

('xperience. 
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I urvived in Consiantiiio])]^ in Marcli, 1878, after a njui^h 

voyage down the Adriatic between Trieste and Corfu. The 

* ~ 

storm al)atcd as soon as we came in slight of Corfu, and a few 
hours spent on that delightful island made one forget tln^ 
experiences of tin* hist two days. Afttn* leaving Corfu the 
st(vuner took us past the otlno’ Ionian islands, round Cape 
Alartaban, n’<*ndinij!: its course IhrouLrb the narrow straits wliieli 
s(»parate the islands of SeriphoN and Siphnos to make a short 
stop at Syra, a busy Irade-centn^ built on a steep hill; from 
Syra the steannu' made straiu:bt for the entrance to the Darda¬ 
nelles. 'J'lu' ever-\arvinic scenerv makes this vovage an event 
of gn'at interest and pure en joymeiu etjualled only by a voyag(* 
from Constantinople i‘o Port Said ])ast Tmhros. TiCmnos, 
Mytilini, Cliios, Sanios, l*atmos. Cos and Khodos and the 
many smaller islands which, tine after the other, rise above the 
horizon to disH))pear some hours later below the blue waters 
of the .Kgafvin Sea. To anvone ver^tal in ancient Greek historv 
the voyage rrom Constantinople to I'ort Said is of the highest 
interest, and the sight t>f Ikatmos calls to your mind the lonely 
figure of th(‘ gr<‘at apostle of brotherly lov<» and all-embracing 
luimanism. Years afterwcaals 1 was vividlv reminded of these 

4 

scenes during a lioliday trip from Rangoon to Moulmoin 
along the coast of Tcnasserim through the narrow straits 
whii'li separat** the islanfl*^ of the Mergui Archipelago, witli 
this difference that ineniories of aneient times Avere replaeed 
by the etlluvia "ircn oiT hy three species of Burmese fish 
carried hy the steamer from Burma to the lands of the Malays, 
eflluvia which haunted and hunted vou from one end of the 


deck to the other and which, ou the return journey were 
replaced hy the equally hauntin:; scent emitted by a cargo of 
dorians. I confess I prefer the ])urer atmosphere of the 
Mediterranean. 
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A few (lavs after my arrival in Constantiiiople, liavinj^ 
secured hoard and lod"in" at a l)oardin^ lio\is(! kept by the 
widow of an Austrian officer and hading somewhat* tired 
after my first ex])erience of a rou^h sea, on<^ afttuaioon I was 
lyin" half-asleep on a coucli, when suddenly T was nearly 
rolled ofl‘ on to the fh^or, and jumping up T heard ]) 0 ()p]e 
shoutiiii^ excitedly in the streets and from mv window 1 saw 
them rushiii" out of tlndr hous(^s in a state of irreat panic. A 
severe earthquake, the iirst, but not the last in my experience ! 
The earth(|uake did no ^reat dama<^(‘ in Constantinople, l)ut 
the town of Ismid and surrounding ^illal^(^s sulVered terribly. 
The Avhole of the d’]iraean reirion and the (annitry streteliitu; 
(eastwards ri^ht throuirli Asia Minor and Armenia \> exposed 
at frequent intervals to sev(Te eartlujuake shocks. One of my 
travelling: companions on my V(naixc from Constanlinoph' io 
Port Said related to nn* when pa^sini;'tin* island of Chio that 
some years previously wlien in si^dil of lliat island most of 
the passenirers on hoard his steamiM’ W(M'e lookinir out in 
the direction of the town of Chio, ulien suddenly tin; placo 
became enveloped in a dense eloud of dust, and when tliis 
cloud cleared away, the town was seen to 1 h‘ r(q)Iae((l In' a 
heap of ruins. The loss of life is invariably (‘xeeedin^dy lu'avy. 

AVhen I aiaaved in Constantinoj)le several powerful Pritislj 
men-nf-war were anchored off' the Princ(‘s* Islands, and the 


Itussian army was still encamped in and around San vStefano. 
Russian officers were then a common siijjht in the stn^ets of 
Pera, one of the suburbs on the northern shore of the Golden 
Horn; the suburb of shops, inns and eafe-ehantants. The 
Russian armies had passed tlirougl) hard and strejiuous times 
on their advance from the Danul)e to tlie ^ates of Constanti¬ 
nople—the siege of Plevna, the defence of the Shipka Pass, 
the forcing of the snow- and ice-covered Etropol Pass, battles 
in Northern Bulgaria and llumelia—; there had been few 
opportunities to spend the regular pay, and the general relaxa¬ 
tion following the conclusion of the armistice of Adriauople 
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made the lUissian ofliicers inclined to have '‘a jolly goo<J 
time.’’ Swarms of human hawks of both sexes and belonging 
to various Eur(ipean and Asiatic, chiefly Mediterranean, 
nationalities gathered in San Stofano and Constantinople to 
tteec(* the conquerors, in the ]>ursuit of which occupation they 
were evidently so successful that after a short time Russian 
oflicers became rarae in the (irande Rue de Pera. Some 
of tin' male hawks were ([iiite interesting personalities—j)ro- 
vided you were not cue of their victims—and their linguistic 
talents were* reallv extraordinarv: thev seemed to be able to 

% • t 

]iick up a fonugn languagt^ in a fortnight’s tinu^. 

Constantinoj)le is certainly oth‘ of the most pictures(jue 
cai)itals of the world. Lt vies in this respect with Naph's, 
bisl)on, Stockliolni and Itio de Janeiro. Vou might say of 
Constantinople sonietliiiig similar to what the Lazzarone says 
of his beloved Xa|)le^ : ]S;ipoli e muori." But to judge 

from Matilde Serrao's " II Wuitre di Napoli/’ the capital of 
Southern Italy l)earN a strong resemblance in its side-streets 

and lanes to th(‘ slnags of Stamhui, anvhow as thov were fortv 

• • » 

yivars ago, when the cliief stvivengers of the town were the 
hundreds of thousands of Ikiriali dogs. Vet semi from various 

t 

points of vantage'—the towers of Oalata and of the Seraskierat, 
the Princt^s’ Islands, or the Indghts ahd'.’e Skutari, the Asiatic 
suburb of Constantinople, the sights an'such as can never be 
forgotten. It is rather astonishing that in mon' peaceful 
tinu's jieophi travelling from India to England do not change 
steamers in Port Said to proceed to liOndon rid Constantinople, 
Vit'iina and Antwerp. It is, of course, not a journey to be 
taken by peojile wlio are presstal for time or invalids. After 
all, “Chaiju’on a son gout ! *’ 

Oik* of the most charming experiences one can have 
is a tri]) on om* of the local steamers which ply between 
Constantinople and Buyukdere. 11 ('re and in the neighbouring 
Idierapia foreign emliassii's hav** their summer villas. The 
Bosporus resemhh's a liroad riv('r whose eh'ur watt'rs run from 
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the Black Sea to tlie Sea of lyfarniora. If is iiarrou est where 
the two old romantic castles—the Rumili Hissar and Ihc 
Anatolu Ilissar—face each other, themselves one of Ihe’siglits 
of this most picturesque corner of the Earth. After passing 
them a most marvellous view unfolds itself "raduallv ; there 
ojKMis out in front of you tho town of Stanibul with its 

mosques and their two, four or six shuider minarets, crowniim*, 
most of them, the hills wliich horder the soutliern shore of th<' 
Golden Horn, liills tin* flanks of whieh are densely erowdtd 
with innumerable houses, mostly built of wood. On the 
promontory wliieh forms the (»asten» point of the broad trian¬ 
gular tongue of land on wliich lSi.iiuIjuI, tht; anci<*nt Hy/an- 
tium, is situated, stands tin* ancient palace of tin* ruh*rs of 
the former l?y/antine Empire. 1'he steamer takes you past 
numerous villages linini;: the shor(*s of tlie Jh)sporus as als(» 
some beautiful palatals. Mieh as that rrf Dolma Jhu^’chc. 

On an open nuiidan near Ibiyukderf stands an <dd tree of 
which local tradition has it that (it‘ofVrov (h* l^ouillon, the leader 
of the first crusade, fixed his tent under its widc-sprt*adiim‘ 
brancht^s. Past that ancitnit trt*e runs the palli whieh leads 
throui^h a beautiful oak fon'sl to Peli^rad.a viliam* tlien inliabiled 
by J3ule;arian farmers. Tlie forest with its splendid oaks forms 
a pleasini^ exception to the barrenness of many of the bill:, in 
many parts (jf Kuro[)ean and Asiatic Turkey. Jlational. not 
to speak of modern scientilie. for(*siry did not form pari of tin* 
proscranune of the Ottoman (lovernment, mueli to the Jastinij 
detriment (>f tin* yein'ral fertility ()f a country of ^n*at promise 
and a great distant past. 'I'hc fot(‘st oi Pdt^rad owed 
preservation to tin* fact that it iVuids and protects the n*s<‘rvoirs 
W'liich supply Stamhul wfth its drinkin^-watei*, wliich r(*acln*s 
the town by means of an ancient, very massive a(|in*ducl 
crossing the Goldim Horn. If you are fond of loin^Iy 
wanderings, you arc abb* to indulge yoursidf by a day's 
excursion on foot to the shores of the Plack Sea, to tin* 
point where rocks projecting out of llui foaming waters mark 
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tilt! n*u*tJieni oiiil ol' Hit' l^osjiorus, and remind 3011 of the 
S.ymplei^ades, the 1110 viii”- rocks whicli, accordim^^ to Hie 
anciuiit myth, ('riishtid every ship, lioat, or liviiii** creature 
that attempted to jiass in or out of the Black Sea, until 
lason’s Ar^o liroke the sindl. Tlu! lilack Sea is not always 
black; when I visited tin! spot it was dark lilue; a mod(!rate 
breeze had thrown tin* surface into low foam-crested waves, 
and mimerous sailins^-vi^ssols with lari^'c white sails were 
aiiiiroachini;, or recediiii^- from, the entrance to the Bosporus. 
Tn sprini;’ sonu' of the hill-sithjs are atilow with tht* lari**c 
crimson llowm*s of an Anemone. 

luivourite spots for pienics wen* tlie Sweet Waters of 
h]uro[)e” lM*yond the western end of the (.iokhm Horn, and 
‘‘llu! Sweet Wattn*'' of Asia.'" a eharmine' well-wooded spot not 
far from tin* (*astei'ii slion* of tin* Mos[)orus north of Skutari. 
Many a restful Sunday have I spent on tlu* Island of 
Prinkipo, om* of tin* lh•ilK*e^' Islands, whiire you can sit 
imdisturlied on sonn* secluded spot on a I'ock near the shore 
lookint^ out on tin* heautifuily blue waters of the ^tarniora 
S(‘a with the (iulf of [sinid stretebimj’ far to the (*ast . in a 
northern tlirt'ction on the mainland ojiposite, you st*e the lari^^c 
\illai»e of Ivadikif). mostly inliabited by (kr(*eks; fui'tlier to the 
left is Haidar l^isha with Cs lar^-e military barracks and licyond 
that the heii^hls of Skutari. a tyj>ical 'Furkish town. T.ookin" 

westwai'ds voii ha\e a fiiu' vie-u' of Stambul witli its mosques 

■ 

;iu(I iiiiiiart'Is fhe Odi'i't-liiii'swtM'piii" oiiwavils towards Iho 
Danlauollos, whilst on tlio xoutli the ])annrania includes the 
shores of Bithvnia, almve which risi' the ranijes of hills 
eulniinatini;’ in tin* mountain mass, for many months covered 
in its upjier rt*aches with snow, of the Bilh\nian ()]\mp, the 
Kesdisli Da-xli (►f tin* OMnanls, lu*yoml the fornn*r Osmanly 

capital of ihmsa. 

l"or sonn* tinu! after tlu! conclusion of peace and after 
the Britisli men-of-war and the Russian armies had dis- 
appt*ared, manv ol the stn^ets ol Constantinoph! ^\ere ^ery 

I 
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unsafe after iiMitfaU: numerous robberies and severnl miirde}\ 
n’^ere committed !)y Jiasln-Boxuks —Turkish li'J’Cgidaivs, 
amonij whom tlie Zevbeks from soutli-western Asia Minor, 
the Kurds from the Lake of A^'aii n'i^ion, the Lazes from the 
shores of the Black Sea and other undesirable i^ontlemon took 
the palm. On the Asiatic side of the Bosporus could bo seen 
spotted about encampments of IMoslems, former inhalntants 
of Bulgaria and other Balkan countries, wlio preferred finding 
and founding new homes in Asia IVIinor to remaining under 
Christian Governments. It is quite possible that many of 
them would have been much better otf, if thev had staved 
behind in their old homes; such was ctn’tainly the cas(^ with 
those who had left Bosnia and the Jlerzeg'owina, wliere, 
after these countricN had stUtled down into a peacefu] life, 
the Austrian Governor protected every law-abiding citizen with 
absolute impartiality irresjiective of creed, one can hardly say 
of nationality, because most of the fJosiiian and Ilerzegowinian 
Mahoinedans Avere Slavs bv nationalitv. In a few vears 
after the Austrian occupation the occupied countri(‘s became 
settled and prosperous, whilst before the Kusso-Turkish 
war they had betm the scene of bloodshed, and th(‘ Au'^trian 
Government had had to find shelter for, and feed nearly 
half a million of refugees. Although Ave thouglit it usually 
more prudent to avoid those encampments on the occasion 
of an excursion to the Asiatic sule, the refugees Avere 

harmloss notwithstandiii'' th(!ir heiii" milly in a ])itiful 

position, haviii" left most of tlioir ])ossessions hehiiid in their 
native country, whilst the Ottoman (Jovernment left them 
pretty well to their own devices. 

After the lapse of several months th(^ greater portion 
of the unruly element disappeared from the shores of 
the Bosporus, and it was then tolerably .safe to 

roam aljout on either side of the straits and botanize 

to one’s heart’s content, although for the sake of safety 
one usually carried a revolver on such excursions. 
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Jlowovor, I have never had any occasion to use it iji 
self-defenci*. 

•Hist as in Calcutta, l)ur‘^larics were not. of rar(^ occurrence. 
1 am afraid the burglars were predominantly of (rreek 
nationality. In those times a pernicious system was in 
existence under which the Turkish authorities were not 
permitted to try and punish a criminal l)elom^ing to another 
nationality. Consef|uently, if a scoundrel, usually professing 
sonn? Christian faitli, hut a Turkish subject, wanted to transgress 
the law, he got himself naturalised at som(* consulate—usually 
the (Jreek consulate - and if he was caught red-handed, 
lie had to lie made over by tin? Ottoman police to the 
r(‘spective consulat«‘, where he was sentcmcf'd and imprisoned 
to he discovered after a short time to have' escaped. Conditions 
became so had that —so at least the report went aliroad—the 
various foreign goveriinumt'^ gave tlie 'Purkish authorities 
permission to d(vil witli the malefactors as they thought proper, 
and rumour had it that the I’urkisli government collected 
aliuut five hundred of the worst miscreants and condemned 
them to exile in Tripoli. A Turkish man-of-Mar took them on 

hoard, and tlie captain n^portial on his return after about three 

1 

months that tlu’v had all died during the vovage, which un- 
douht(‘dly was trui\ Vnyhow. tlie country had not to pay 
for their maintenanciu and the undhod of dealing with con- 
lirnuMl criminals, though not modern, jirovcd very elTective. 

Sometimes I'urkish soldim’s n ere suspected of liaving com¬ 
mitted highway robberies. A viwy sad case of this kind occurred 
shortlv hcfonMiiv visit to the village of Belgrad already referred 
to. Hie story was told me hy a Hulgarian farmer at n hose 
lios])itahle liousi' T (Mijoyed a midday nuvil of bread, cheese 
and milk. About a fortnight bid’ore my visit a party of about 
a dozen farmers, among them a brotlier of my host, had gone 
to Stamlml to sell country produce, and they had evidently 
left town with a good round sum of money between them. 
Night broke in and they had not returned. A search party 
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went out and found tlieiii not far from lieliyrad, eatdi one 
tied to ;* tree and disembowelled, of course all of them dead. 
The farmer took me to the lUiliirarian cenieterv and s'rtowed 

t 

me his brother's fresh ii^rave and those of the other farmers. 

Co 

A party of Turkish soldiers had been seen hoverim? about (he 
forest and tliey were consequtmtiy suspected of having com¬ 
mitted the awful erimt'. 

This agrees with wliat an Armenian travellini;’ com])anion 
told me on the road Ixdw een Er/erum andTrebizond. We nnd 
until a party of soldieis wlio werc^ out to (*aptur<' 'Sonu' hii!;h- 
way robbers, proI)ab'ly Lazes, who had been jdyinLr their 
pernicious trad(‘ in the muArhbourhood. Nobody bedieved that 
the roblMU's would ever l)e eaimdil and brnuudit to iu>tiee. T 
enquired «tf my companion to what nationality the i*ol)bei's in 
those parts of the world usually belnimed. lie nqdied that 

sometinn*'' tln^v were fjazes or KuivK;. but more often they 

« « 

were parties of'rurkish soldiers. Hut ho added . d'hese are 
only small robl)ers ; our bii'i^ivst I'obbers are the pashas." I 
shall return to this snlqect later on. 

In the year I had an oppm't unity of visit inn* 

Turkish Armenia. Austrian Ijloyd strainers at that time 
visited at reLCular * intm'vals the ])orts of Sinuh. Samsun, 
Kerasnn and Trebizond/all of tliem ancient (!n'ek ct)lonies 
and therefore well-known and liii^hly interestiim’ to students 
of ancient classics. The stcanuM* ke]»t all alonu’ clos»* to Ihr 
shore, which enabled ou(‘ to have not only a u*ood view of a 
larire streteh of thf^ northern coast of .\natolia, but also of 
the chains of mountains o{' the hinlerland. T It^ft the steamer 
in Trebizond and waited there, until I succeeded in discover- 
iin' some travellin^‘ companions lionnd f(»r Krzini^ian ; because 
it was not considered safe to traved (piite alone. Dm* tiling 
struck me durini;* my short slay in Tiaddzond, and that was 
that certain words, espi^cially V(*r])s, ermimon in classical 
Greek writings, but which hav<? entirely disappeanul from 
the colloquial Greek as spr)k(m in Athens and C()nstantinople, 
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wore still in common use in Trehizond, and it would certainly 
he an int(ire.stin^ task to iuvesti^att^ how much of the \oc;r- 
hulary of classical and post-classical Greek had succeeded 
in surviving in thv aTicient Greek colonies alon" the 
shores of tin' Black Sea and farther inland. The pronuncia¬ 
tion, however, was similar to that in vogue in Constantinople, 
evidently indicalini^ that the present pronunciation of Greek, 
so difl'erent from tlnit taught in Eiurlish and Continental 
Colleires, date> hack from v(tv old times. 

After wait ini? for a couple of days in Trehizond i mana<?ed 
tt) ])iek u]) thi‘(‘e travelliiu? companions : a Turkish army 
surgeon and a Turkish and a Greek army a})otlu‘cary. W(‘ 
(l('cide(I to traGd hv the shortest wav to Erziiu?iaii. makim? 
use mostly of bridle-paths across hills and dales. Gur caval¬ 
cade ))reseiite(l. althouii’h ((juippt'd aecordini? to the eustom of 
the country, a rather undii?nitied app(^aran(*e ; one can always 
coiisoh* onf*'s self l)v the Socratic maxim: “What i- useful 

4 

is luviutiful." 'J’his is how W(' did it and how cvervhodv else 

t 4 

in our situation uouM hav<* done it. 

Kaeh of us hired a horse. Of course, the owner and 
two of his sfuuants accompanie'd us on foot all tlie way. 
One's Ihiims. iii mv own ease son*'' clothe*^, hooks and drving- 
pa|H*r, WfU'e packed away in boxes of C(*dar wood ; cedar wood 
is supposed to keep out inst'cts ; unfortunately, as 1 found to 
niv cost in India, it (lo(*s not deter white ants from eatini? 
their wav throimd) and fatte]ii)ii>- on the contents of the boxes ; 

4 

I thus lost iit'.-irly ;ill mv volh'ction of plant specimens ^athorr'd 
round ronstantinoplo and in Armenia. Anyhow, the i7iseets 
of the Near East and their larva* are not .so voracioms a.s tJiose 
of the 'I’ropies. Wtdl, vou sus])end one box each by ropt's 
passim? ovtu* om* of your quilts, sprtvid on your horse's hack, 
on cither Hank of the animal. i)ut another quill over the ropes 
and sit astrid(\ with your legs dam?ling in front ol the boxes 
on either sidt^ of the horse's nock. That has at least one 
advantage : when vou are (‘rossing one of the more or less 
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ch*]p(i-up full ul |)b/)/)Ius hik/ other voch-fruf'im^iii^ 

twd the horse !<Iips and comes down on the knees ol its front 
leers, von can slide a'l'ncvfnllv down over the horse’s eurs, iind, 
provided you have practised i,^ymnastics, you ali^iit on your 
feet, no harm bein^ done ; for the Iiorse seems to manage things 
quite as skilfully. 'I'he ropes cause you some slight inconve¬ 
nience at first, for they are apt to ])roduce an impression on 
your personality. But the traveller in the farther Near East 
must be prepared to find pleasure and amusement in doin^ 
thin;?s as thini^s are done in that part of the Morld. 

Althou"h the ascent from 'IVebizond to the en^st of the 
first mountain ran;^^e is throui^h delightful forest land, the 
sides of the brooks makin”: tlndr way to the Black S(*a ludn^^ 
covered with luxuriant lierbai»e, amoni^ which flowerinir 
salvias were specially prominent, tlu‘ country further inland is 
nearly completely deforested, and tlie only tr(H\s one is permit¬ 
ted to set one’s eves on are fruit trees cultivated about villaijes. 
The hill-sides are not without vei::etation, and vou mav h^el 
yourself invited to sit down on what ap])ears a soft plant 
cushion ; but you soon "et up in undignified haste, for the 
cushion is a sort of t»in-cushion with the points of the pins 
projecting outwards.* Tn future you prefer to sit down on a 
block of stone in the middle of the road. 

I 

One (kv wo wore havin';, as usual, (Hir middav’s rest 

* 1 

near a brook in which t.lni water was hardly ankl(!-doe|), wlitni 
a thunderstorm suddenly overtook us. In a few minutes’ 
time the rivulet had swollen to the diimmsions of a small 
river, and to he able to take shelter in a mill, which stood on 
the opposite side, we had to wade nearly up to our hips 
through the rushing waters f)f the stream. Ihit to have taken 
refuge in the mill did nf)t mean that we had ;;ot on dry land. 
Kor the roof of the building consisted of broad and thick 
planks simply laid across the rather narrow space from side- 
wall to side-wall and loaded with heavy stones, leaving gaps 
between any two neighbouring planks, through which in fair 
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weather you could see the blue sky, wliilst during a thunder- 
^tornl the room presented the appearance of a series of l)road 
and tlwn cascades ; and to keep moderately dry you had to 
take aim and take your position exactly below the middle of 
a plank whilst the rain water poured down on either side of 
you. Fortunately the storm soon passed onwards in its course, 
and we continued our journey and, damp to the skin, we 
arrived before evening at a village inhabited by Osmanly 
Turks, where we found slndtin* in a fair-sized ljuilding, the 
reshhmee of the most promiiient inlialdtaiit of the village. 
This house was partly one-storied, wliilst the half which 
accommodated the zonann and the sleeping room of the 
meii-folk boasti'd an upper story. AVe spread our liedding 
on the floor of the one-storied part of the l)uilding and after 
having lieen hospitably (Mitertained by our courteous host, we 
went to sh‘ep, whieb wi‘ had richly des(‘rved after the day’s 
adventures. Mut our troubles were not yvt over. About 
midnight we were awakened by a fresh shower-liath ; anothcu* 
thunderstorm I Uur luM, how ever, rost^ to the occasion and 
invited us to occupy the men’s ro(»ni, whilst he himself 
retinal to tin: ladies" apartment. 

This episode leniinds me of one id tiie” most remarkable 
dwelling-places 1 liave ever met with- It stood on one of 
the ridges which we crossed on our journey to Erzingian. 
About thirty feet long and tMglit or ten feet wide, it W'as 
constructed of roughly hewn blocks of rock placed one on 
top of the other w ith no mortar tilling the joints, larger gaps 
being closed by chips of stone. The walls were about seven 
feet high, and across them w ere placed roughly trimmed 
beams, wdiich in tlieir turn were covered lengthwise by planks 
loaded with huge stones. One can easily imagine what the 
inside looked like during a rain sipiall or Avhen the snow 
melted in the spring, and one shuddered to think what would 
be the fate of the inmates, men and cattle, as the result of 
an earthquake. Yet the only occupant of the remarkable 
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structure appeared qiiiti* uncuiicei'ued and happy. What is to 
happen will liappcui ! 

Another sii»ht which often met the eve in these,moun- 
tainous parts of \rnienia was of houses l)uilt ai^ainst steep 
hill-sides. Tliat saves the expense of buildin'? a separate 
back-wall and ser\(^s also the purpose of allowini*- the Hat 
root of the house to be used as a thrtishin^-Hoor, the operation 
of threshing beiiu: carried out very much in the manner 
practised in India. The sight of bullocks being drivcm round 
and round on the roofs of liouses strikes the foreigner as some- 

Cj 

strfingt' imleed. On the hijjh-level plain of I'h’zin^ian 
an enterprising Frenchman had a few years Ijefore introducfnl 
a portable steam-driven threshing machine and his enttwprise 
was soon rewarded by his l)einc: nble to amass a small fortune. 
Here and there we passed vilbii^'es inhaljiled Ity western 
Kurds. Th(' scant shrubs were' hiin^' with streamers of coloured 
cloth, mostly only ra^s, the practice evidently liavini-’ some 
rclitrious signiticance. In these regions wi' may ima't with 
Kizil-Hasbes who do not abhor w ine, w ho often j)raetise 
baptism and whose women do not wear tin* yashmak- or vinl. 
Or ytni may come across settlements of Veside or Shemsieh 
Kurds, who worship the “ Peacock King” and venerate his 
“prime minister” Lucher ; yet notwithstanding their being 
“ Devil worshippers,” Europeans w-ho have come in contact 
with them considtw them as morally far suj)erior to tluiir 
Mahomedan and Christian neighhours. 

Erzingian, an important town of Western Armenia, is 
situated near the centre of a wide plain several thousand feet 
above sea-level, traversed hy the Kara Su, ojie of th(f two 


river.s which go to form the Euphrates, and surrounded on all 
sides by high hills. Its western half is inhalnted by 
Armenians, the eastm-n half hy Mahomedans, mostly 
Osmanlys, the dividing lines between the two communities 
being sharply cut. At the time of my visit (Jsmanlys and 
Armenians lived peacefully side hy side and treated each other 
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with truly Oriental courtesy. One of the most interesting 
outings I had whilst making a stay of three weeks in the town: 
was into the mountains which stretch south of Erzingian 
towards Kharput. 

When proceeding from Erzingian to Erzevum I liad as 
my particular travelling companion a Turkish army surgeon, 
a pure Osmanly. who, poor fellow, had come all the way from 
Diarl)ekir to make a desperate attem})t to get a whole year’s 
pay in Erzerum, as the Diarbekir treasury was empty. He 
had had to sell praelically everything, except a shirt and his 
military coat and trousers, to defray his travelling expenses. 
I left him behind in Erzerum liuuting fcjr bis well-earned 
salary, l)ut bis efforts had evidently met with no success ; for 
I met liim again in Constantinopl(‘ still hunting for his year’s 
pay. The incident remiiid(‘d me of a well-known Persian 
story. .V Sli;ih of l^u'sia sat in bis couneil chamber indulg¬ 
ing in his favourite occupation j)ropounding riddles to his 
courtiers. One of these riddles was : “AVhat is that r It did 
jiot come last year, it does not come this year, it will not come 
next year.'’ None of tlu' coui'tiers succeeded in solving the 
riddle. Finally, one of the '^oldiers on guard asked permission 
to proi)ound the solution. Permission was* graciously given 
by the Shah. “That is my pay.the soldier said. The Shah 
was so pleas(*d that he ordered live years’ salary to be given 
to the one wlu> had outshone all the courtiers in cleverness. 
The army-surgeon's case was only one of many thousands; 

onlv thev were not as lucky as the Persian soldier. 

* * •' 

After leaving Erzingian we slept the first night in a 
grove of fruit-trees near a farmstead ; Ave Avere, however, 
HAA'akened before sunrise by a drizzle of rain. The next night 
we Avere more lucky : for before evening Ave reached a large 
farm belonging to an Armenian gentleman, who had been 
educated in Paris and spoke French fluently and idiomatically. 
We, of course, talked politics, and our host expressed himself 
strongly in favour of autonomy, but energetically repudiated 
6 
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the idea of Turkish Armenia hein" alisorbed by Russia. 
Vfter all there 'vvas probably not much to choose between the 
corrupt Turkish pasha and the corrupt Russian ^^vernor 
with all their crowd of corrupt subordinates. 

Next dav we fell in with a caravan consisting of Turks 

» 

and Armenians, as well wirh a party of three consisting of 
two middle-a^ed Turks and a Cin^assian slave-t^irl. This 
£xirl, a E^reat beauty of about twenty years of a^^e, had grown 
up as a child in the harem of Sultan Alxlul Aziz. After his 
deposition and suicide—or as it was (wpressed among Europeans 
in Constantinople, after lie had been suicidiMl—his liarem was 
distributed amonij: some of the then leading pashas and our 
companion had been assigned to lln^ Governor of Sivas. The 
latter was proliably in financial dilliculti(‘s, and so he had 
sold the pretty slave-girl to a pasha in Er/eriim, to which town 
she was being condueled. Secretly she expressed herself 
tired of these changes and hoped sln^ would find a ])ermanenf 
home. Circa>siun parents often sold their daughters into 
Turkish harems, a tliitnr which Kurd parents were never 
known to do. 

On one of the following days wc were unable to n^ach a 
village, and the caravan had to encamp on an open field. It 
was during the first half of Sejitember. The summits of the 
high hills to the north were already covered with snow, and a 
bitiii'f cold wind bleu dowii from the miowv heiffhts. Most 

O “ 

of us roamed about the fields in search of drv sticks or some 

% 

of the thorny brushwood to kindle a fire ; our search was not 
very successful; the supply of fuel proved t(j he exceedingly 
scanty and our fires soon fizzled out. I shared my own quilts 
with my Turkish companion, who happened to fall a prey to 
an attack of malarial fever, of which 1 noticed several case.s. 
Everyone was glad when, at about three o’clock in the morning, 
we could begin making preparations for the re.sumption of 
our journey and at four wo could start on (mr way and try to 
get warm again by walking along at a brisk pace. 
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Late in the afternoon on the day before we reached 
Erzerum we arrived at a village—as far as I remember, Its 
name ^vas Veni Ivdi. As the name indicated the houses 
appeared to be newly built. Tlic chief feature of the village 
was a hot sulphur spring surmounted by a line wooden 
structure. The water was discharged into a capacious tank 
iu which a number of our company took a welcome bath. 
The village was the farthest point to which the llussian army 
had penetrated in 1H77. All the furniture of the bathing 
house and of the houses of the inhabitants together with the 
material of some of tlie houses themselves had been used as 
tire-wood bv the Russians, who btisides that had not dealt 
very ^nntly with the villairars—all of them Osmanly Turks, 
A Christian was, therefore, not a welcome i^uest, and for some 
time my friend and I went from house to house asking for a 
shelter for the night, .rhey were all ready to receive my 
companion, but did not want the Fii'Pmji. Ultimately one 
of the farmers consented to take us in. After that I was 
treated as a welcome guest; we had a plentiful evening meal 
and a clean cla} floor to sleep on. In tlio morning we had a 
splendid hrtvikfast consisting of wl^eateii bread and plenty of 
the best of milk, and before we left I gave the farmer what I 
considered a fair ])ric(‘ for tlu? food he Jmd supplied—I do not 
think it was more than eight annas in Indian monov— 
when our good host looked (luito astonished, embraced me 
and said : “ Rrotlier, if voii return this wav, do not forget to 
pay me another visit.” It nas not the oiglit annas that had 
produced llie change in the Turkish gentleman’s attitude, hut 
the newly gained knowledge that, although a Christian, f was 
a gentleman and neither a robber ncr a loafer. 

1 stopped only a few days in Erzerum. Some of my 
adventures in that place I shall relate later on, I spent 
usually an hour or two in a coffee Jiouse, which appeared to 
be the meeting place of a number of Persian merchants, and 
enjoyed listening to their conversation; for like Italians, 
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educated Persians do honour to their melodious language by 
pronouncing it in a way that not only gives themselves but 
also their audience inlinite pleasure. 

A broad highway, not kept in good repair, leads from 
Erzerum to Trebizond, but at least it permitted travelling in 
big, lumbering waggons, in which oftt'u six or eight persons 
found room, provided they were able to sleep sitting eross-l(*gged. 
As I was not an expert in that n ay of taking my night’s rest, 
I agreed to share a waggon with two Turkish and an Armenian 
merchant, all three of whom went on business to Constanti¬ 
nople. I usually preferred to sleep under the waggon and 
walked most part of the way. We fell in with a party of 
Armenians from the town of Ahish. consisting of a high 
church dignitary, who went to pay an ollicial visit to the 
Armenian Patriarch of Constantinople, and a crowd of han- 
gei's-on, most of them in torn garment;;, but evidently cleaner 
than many of the Armenians further we.st. 1 usually started 
in the morning half an hour before the others were ready, 
enjoying the cool, lonely morning walk. I was struck, how¬ 
ever, by one of the Armenians from Mush, a man of about 
forty, following me clostdy, and accordingly asked him his 
purpose. He replied that it was not safe to go (|uit(‘ alone, as 
the road was often frequented by highway robbers and my 
revolver would be no match against the ritles with which 
the miscreants were usually armed. It was .safer to wander 
in pails, as that probably indicated that more were coming 
behind. After that we two became inseparable, until we 
reached Trebizond. 

One of the party from Mush was a young innocuous 
madman. As long as the road lay between bare, barren hills, 
he had not much to say for himself; but after we had climbed 
up the last ridge from which one gets a first glimpse of the 
Black Sea and from where the descent is through a beautiful 
forest, he, evidently reminded of his home-land, began to 
dance and he sung an extempore song in praise of the charming 
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forest trees. It was some miles east of this point where the 
Greek mercenaries under Xenophon, after their arduous march 
of retreat, followinif the battle of Kunaxa, greeted the .sea 
with their enthusiastic shouts of " Thalassa, thalassa I ” 

* ♦ St * 

1 rolurned to Constantinople on l)oard of a French steamer. 

In 1^80 the total population of Constantinople, including 
its sul)url).s, was estimated to he at least one million, of whom 
about oO to (U) ]>ereent. consisted of Maliomedan subjects of 
the Sultai»I mosilv t)smanlv 'I'urks; the numl)er of Greeks 

y % 9 

amounted to more tlian three hundrt'd thousand; Armenians 
and Jews. l)otH Spanish Jews whose foiad'athers had tied from 
the persecutions of the Spanisli I n(|uisilion and acce])ted the 

asvlum oflered to them hv a Sultan of 'I'urkev, as also Jews 

• • • 

who in lari;e nmnherN had emii>rated from South(M*n IJnssia 
and Iftimania, formed' a far from neglij^ihle portion of the 
population; more than twenty lliousand Italians and at least 
ten thousand Dalmatian and Montendrrian Slavs were 

coni^rei^ated chietlv in the suhurhs of Fera and Galata. fn 
the la lire Austrian Scliool vou could me(‘t children wliose 

hoiiK'-languaue niiirlit he Armenian. fJreek. Italian, French, 
German. Sm liian, Hulgarian Kmnanian, Polisln Yiddish and 
(ierman. \ on could also amuse youVsclves for hours together 
hy taking up a position, in a recess on the hroad l)ridge 

heading across the Golden Horn from Galata to Stambul 
watching the ])assers-l)y in their various garbs and catching 
fragments of at least I went v different languages. Most 

of tin' children hail a sjieaking acquainlinu’e with (lieek. 
'rurkish. Italian and probably tAvo or three other languages in 
addition. Xo wonder that tlie Ifngiiistie faculties of many 
children growing up in towns like (,'()nstantinople are deve¬ 
loped to a remarkable degree. 

A mistaken notion, the e.Kpression of which I have often 
come across even in India, is that every Osmanly is a poly¬ 
gamist. That is far from being true ; in fact, monogamy is 
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the rule among the Osmanlys of Asia Alinor. licononiic 
conditions would already work powerfully against generally 
prevailing polygamy, and the latter system is predomiriantly 
found only among pashas and other liigher officials, the 
majority of whom, after all, are not of pure Osmanly descent. 
There is a town in Asia Alinor, I ho Aloslim inhabitants of 
which were proud of having not a single polygamist among 
them. 

In liis family the Osmanly exhil)its invarialdy feelings 
of kindness and justice, and he is more faithful to his 
marriage ties than manv a nuunber of western and farther 
eastern communities. In her home the wufe is absolute 


mistress and is invariably treated with kindness bv her 

» • 

husband, and the children appear to be a happy crowd. The 
natural kindliness of the Usnianlv extends to his domestic 
animals, and sights so commonly seen in the streets of 
Calcutta never offend the eyes of a traveller in Asia Minor 


and Turkish Armenia; 


in some of the districts asses are 


allowed two da^■s of rest everv week. 

« » 

Let us now ask what were the causes of the downfall 


of an empire that a few hundred years ago was a terror to 
its neighbours and the splendour of which evoked the admira¬ 
tion and envy of foreign liations. 

In the first place, it was an empire founded on the 
might of the sword, an empire built up of the most heterogene¬ 
ous elements, an empire which for this v(‘ry reason would 
have required the most consummate statesmaushij) to he 
knit together into an organic whole. And is it at all likely 
that even the most skilful statesman would have l)een able 


to attain this end r The task would have l)een superhuman. 
TVe only need think of the differences in creed: Sunnites 
and Shiites; Homan, Greek and Armenian Catholics; Christians, 
Jfestorians and Jews ! And the differences in nationalitie.s : 
Osmanlys, Kurds, J^azes, Arabs, Kopts, Herbors, Greeks, 
Armenians, Syrians, Albanians, Serbs, Bulgarians, Rumanians, 
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to which of older times we may add Magyars, Szeklers, 
Rutheiiiaiis, (Jermans and others. Most of these nationalities 
had . had a history of their own, before they became 
subjects of the Sublime Porte, a history of which some 
of them could he justly jwoud. It was an absolute 
impossibility to keep them all in a position of political 
inferiority, especially as the dominant nation was numerically 
inferior. 

ft was a pity that Sultan Abdul Hamid did not take 
the trouble of visiting different parts of his large empire. A 
tour like the tour of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
^^’ales, might have done wonders and certainly would have 
opened the eyds of the Sultan. Instead of that he hardly ever 
left the precincts of his palace, you might say his Availed 
castle, the Yildi/. Kiosk, built on a prominent hill in the 
vicinitv of Pera. (Jnce a v(iar he came (hnvn to olfer pravers 
!it (he Mostiue at Dolma Ragchc on the shores of the 
Rosporns. 1 remember having seen him on one of these 
occasions, a broad-shouldered man of medium height and 
stooping gait. In Yildiz Kiosk he was surrounded hymen, 
most of them not of true Usmanly stock and certainly, at least 
the majority of them, not of high inoraf principles. Sultan 
Abdul A/.iz was dejmsed in IrtTti and sppposed to have committed 
suicide. Jlis succes.sor Sultan Murad, after exactly three 
months’ reign, Avas declared to be insane and interned in the 
palace at Dolma Ragchc ; the rumour went about that he 
had been drugged. He Avas folloAved by his brother, the 
Avell-knoAvn Sultan Abdul Hamid. I remember how, one 
morning, Ave were startled by the sound of firing, and avc 
heard aftei’Avards that the Principal, of the Military Academy 
had conspired AAuth certain other malcontents to liberate Sultan 
Murad and replace Sultan Abdul Hamid. The leader of the 
revolt and several of his adherents were killed and Sultan 
Murad Avas removed to a safer place. He died in 1909. 
Sultan Abdul Hamid managed to continue ruling the Turkish 
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Empire from the precincts of the Yildiz Kiosk for tliirty-three 
y^ars. He died in 1!)U>. 

But the main cause of the downfall of the Ottoman 

I 

power Avas the abscMice ol’ a sound financial system of adminis¬ 
tration. Tin? curse of the country was the farming-out of 
taxes. This system helped to bring on the great French 
lievolution ; it is this system which has beem tlie main cause 
of the weakness of the Ottoman Em])ir(Mn its later stages. 
I shall illustrate the cfTects of this pernicious system by an 
account of some ])ersonal experiences. 

Fortv years ago the tax-farmers, at least those of Armenia 
and Asia Minor, were Armenians ; so were the majority of the 
Custom House otticials. One <»!* the ac(iuainla.Mees I made in 
Armenia was one of those tax-farmers, just then out of a jol). 

This is what he told int*. d'he appointment was one for 
two years. To obtain it you had heavily to brilie the pasha 
at whose disposal tlie appointment hcl])pened to he. Having 
been lucky enough to secure the ap])oiutment in face of 
considtwahle competition you had to \n^ careful to send to the 
treasury sutlieient amounts of money to pay the higher 
officials. Bevond that you had to rememl)er that vou had to 
recover the capital jpent in bribes, you and your family had 
to live, and as you were not likely to ol)tain a similar job after 
the lapse of two years, you bad to lay money Ijy to tide you 
over a couple of lean years and to have the nec(‘ssary means 
to l)ribe the officials a^ain. For you might he sure that the 
former officials who knew of your delin(|uencies were gone 
and far away. ()f course you were urged, whilst in office, to 
send in the full amount of the taxes which it was your duty 
to collect. But you explained that you really had no ))owers 
to force the people to j)ay the taxes due frmn them, the more 
so as most of the farmers were Mahomedans, particularly 
Osmanly Turks. Boor Osmanly farmers ! ft was not they, 
but their Christian brethren who knew’ how to sjet out of 
paying their legitimate dues. 
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The result was that the lower officials and the rank and 
file of tlio army were paid most irregularly. They could th ii^ 
themsfelves luck}’', if their pay u as not in arrears foj- more than 
four months. ]t was an event of common occurrence for 
lower officials or soldiers to go in vain to the local treasury for 
payment of their salary month after month, until finally a 
treasury official took pity on the applicant and olTered him 
half tlie sum due to liim on the latter granting a receipt for 
the full amount. Sometliing is l)etter than notliing ! 

As regiments were (constantly sliifted from one province 
to another, say from Maeculoma to A.rmenia. or from Yemen to 
tapper M(‘sopotamia, it was a (common ])ractiee for officers and 
soldier> to leavo llitcir wives and families hehind in larger towns. 
(csjaHcially in (\)iistanl inoph^ and to arrange lliat half their pay 
was to 1)f> |)aid to ththr womenfolk. 'Fin' men could get along 
sorntdiow ; for tht\v reeejvtcd at lenst tlieir rations; l)ut wliat 
about the poor womtm and childriui ? A cliaractiTistic incident 
happ(nual, whilst I was in (’oiisiantinoph'. 'Fin's<.)ldiers* wives 
had nut rt'ceived llieir shares for se\ei’al montlis. At the time 
Osman Pasha of lMe\na fame was ^liiiister of War. One day 
stweral hundred womim gatheiaal tog<‘tlier. went in procession 
to the Seraskierat, the War OtFice, and tore ilieir A'tn’ls in token 
of their distress. the Sultan luvird of what had occurred and 
ordered the wonuMi to i)i' paid Osman I’asha was dismi.ssed. 
Hut c-oiild lu 5 Indp tlie colTers being (‘inpty r 'Idle llusso- 
'Furki^h war bad (exhausted tlie Treasury, and linancial cliaos 
reigned stiprtMiie. 'Idle Sultan bimsidf was not much better 
off. One time moniiim- \\v lieard that tlu* butchers and 
bakers who furnished tin* Sultan's household had slopped 
supply; tlncy were owacd a large sum ol money; of course, 
their hill was prohribly twi(‘(‘ the amount ol what was ideally 
due to tliem ; hut to get tludr lavil du(‘s, suppliers commonly 
doubled or ev(m tndihcd the amount of their bills. 

To crown the chain of misfortum's, the coins in circula¬ 
tion depreciated in vahu' month by montli, if not even week 
6 
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^hy week. 'J’he stanrlard was tlie /irrr inniftr, a ^^old (‘oiu 
about th(* (MjnivaltMit of francs. 'I'liat consisted of 

I 

high -carat i^old, and if yon \v<n’<^ paid in lliat coin yon were 
all rifjht. A Hrre (unjn^ was the e([uivalenl. of oiu^ hundred 
piastre's in gold. That at least was the stamlard. In isJS 
the current coins M'tM*e tin' niedshidve, a u'ood silver coin, tl\a» 
of which should liave* l)eeii the eejuivalenl of om* Hrrr hfr<iifr\ 
in reality its value in uold was somewhat h'^s ; oin^ hundred 
ten inedshidye piastre's were' about the' e'(|ni\ah'nt of one 
hundred j)iastres in i^’old. 'I’hat rat(‘ rennained pre'ity eonstanl 
for several years. The next kind of (‘oin was the* inrtalli(|ue', 
silver coins witli a considt'ral)le jiei'ee'utai^e' ni' copper in it, as 
their colour showed. In oin* linudred mtuI twenty to 

one liundred and thirty inr'tallie|ue‘ piastre's we re the ('(ptiNa- 
lent of one /ir/'r fHr<jnr. 'I’hen eanu' the* eni){»t‘r eoitis of 
which one liundred and lifty wi'n* <*(|ual to hundi'ed i^old 
piastres. Finall\ there was the' ])aper inone\. of whieh two 
hundred ainl odd wen' i:ol for one Hrrt>itir(ff>r. <)n(‘ line' 
inornini: a puhlie announeenu'nt a])]K'ar(‘d de'en'i'ing that from 
that date a lirrr tint is liundi*ed piastrt's in irold, wt've 

to be equivalent to tw'o huiidM'd and twenty piastres in mehal- 
liqiie, that is to say that ilu' ])ureliasiu‘j: \ aliie of ilu' inelalliejue 
\vas to be (lej)reciated ifv nearly till\ pen* eent. W'liat did that 
mean r Tf in Asiatie Turkey, aivd llu'reforf' aKo all ihrouirli 
Asia Minor, tioveruineiit had ye^stfM’ehiy paid in salaries the* 
equivalent of say t**n iiounds 'Turkish in metal lie] ut*, that 
is thirtee'U Imndred piastn^s inedalliejlU'. it eontinued to ]>ay 
thirteen hundred piastres nnhalliepu'; l)ut if one' had to ]>ay 
the equivalent of tern pounds in ineTallieiue to (Joverniuent, 
one paid two thousand 'two hundn'd piastre's inetal!i(|ue. in 
other words, your painfully ‘;ath(‘.re‘d savini*‘s were at one^ 
stroke reduced in value liy nearly lifty per eem(. 'I'hat is 
Political Economy with a veni;‘ean<*e. And who were the 
chief sufferers? The? Osmanlv 'J'nrks and oilu'r Mosliin siil)- 
jects of tin? Sultan. A short time afterwards you could get 
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seven lunulred eepptn* piastres and more than two thousand 
paper piastres for a Hrrr fnnj^p^ with the result that every-* 
body refused to handle copper coins and paper money. 
V ountritis wliieh art' on a linanciall.v downward path usually 
endeavour to k('ep thenisehavs alloat l)y horrouin" from other 
countries at rat(*s of interest wliieh hfaajiue more and more of 
the eut-throaf variety, tln^ i-eNult lann^ that the countries 
eone(‘rned are pluim'cd deeper and deeper into the financial 
mire, and the Iosn oj' iiiianei;il inde])tMKhMice drai>‘s after it the 
loss of political inde))end(nice. 'rii(‘ fate of Ej^ypt is a 
warniiii;- exaiiiple. 

W'liiNt in Con^lanl inople I hecanie intimately acquainted 
with a 'rnrkisli. annv doctoi* and his familv. 'Fhev were 

• t » 

tunanan dVansvIx aiuaiis. 'I’lit* doctor had, a numbin' of vears 
previoii^lx. accepted an oiler of sm'viia* as a nu'dioal officer in 
the 'rurki^h army. for a considei-ahle bmuth of time he had 
scrveil in Armeida, froi'n where he had lieen transferred to 
llosnia. Me had (‘Ntahli^hed a lucrative practict* among the 
w(dl-t(' do landowner^. that it did nor mncli matter to him 
wludlier he uot his salarv to-dav or a vear Inmce. Then came 

ft ■ ft 

tin* Austrian oceujiation, and our doctor removed to Constanti- 
in)|)le, where, liow'wei*, the town wa^ swavminir with Greek, 
Armenian and W'e'-tern Ihiroi^'an nnalied practitioners. He 
was ultimalely ti-ansfm’f-* i with a n^giment to Tln^ssaly. As 
usuallv in such cas**" he n? cie arrangements with the financial 
authoriti(»s to liavi* hvmity pound 'rurkisli paid every month 
to liiv wife. The liill was duly pi‘(*senttal at tin* treasury. Of 
eourse, payment was withheld. About a mouth afterwards a 
d,sliaii>h fan army ser‘;'(**in{) made his appearance to enquire 
whetlu*r the ladv " was reiU\ the wife of tin* doctor.” Well, 

ft ' 

after looking at lu'r he was satisiiml that sin* was i*eally the 
wif(* of tin* mcidical nrin in (|U(*s(inn. 1 low'he (*amo to that 

conviction noliody, not even liinisidf, could have told. xVnyhow, 
he carried awMV a medsliidvc as Inklfshitih. About three 

% ft 

we(*ks lat(*r anotlicr army sergeant a])peared on the scene to 
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en(j[uire whether (he lady was really the Avife of the doctor. 
The same comedy, the last scene of which was the presenta¬ 
tion of a medshidye. A month farther on tin; lady liad the 
honour of a visit from the Ka/i, the judi^m, of the respective 
quarter of the toAvn, who very ctmrteously enquired Avhether 
she AA'as really the Avife of the doctor in (iiu'stion. 'J'his tinm 
the biik/ishis/i Avas (wo medshidyC!. After that there came a 
period of suspens('. I’artly to assist my friends, partly out of 
curiosity, J undei'took to try my hand at extracting' the money 
due from the Turkish Treas\iry and thus commenced my expe¬ 
ditions to the Scraskierat. 

1 presented tlie document direetinij: tlie monthly payment 
at one of the niinu'rous ollicc rooms. ] 'was dii-ected to a 
second, frnm tln.'re to a third and to a fourth room, and 
flnallv arrived at the room occupied hy a colonel, who was 
20 od enough to hav(‘ a strip of pajuu- uith some Turkish 
inscriptions on it attached to tlu' orininal decunent and to 
request mi' re come acain a week hence. 1 made my apjicar- 
ance on the appointed day, hut A\as told ; “yaryn L'el'' ; come 
to-morrow. 1 returned the next day to he told that it Avas 
“the Avomeii’s day, and I hotter come airain on a certain day 
next week. I dill so. Then commi'iiced a round throutth 
a numhcr of otlice looiiis in I'ach of which further stri])s of 
papers Avere "lned to the ori'^inal document ; this farce 
continued for about two months, until the successive c///7.s' 
formed a lontt tail like the tail of ;i paper kite. I finally had 
to gi'e u}) the chase, hut heard suhsi'queiitly that the lady 
had been told that the case had het'ti referred to tlu* Army 
Command in 'I hcssaly, as it was id' the greatest importance to 
ascertain wiiether the latjy concerned was really the Avife of 
the doctor in ((uestion. This gentleman was afterwards 
transferred to Armenia, where 1 paid him the visit already 
described. T inquired of him w hat had become of the money 
due to him. “ Oh, ” he replied, “ the Pasha of Erzerum is a 
good friend of mine, and he ordenal the tnoney to he paid hy 
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tho Erzoruin treasury, whicli was done, without tlie treasury 
takiiij^ a receipt.” If the doctor had not l)een an honest loa'n, 
lie rait^ht have drawn tlie nioiiov ai^-iin from the Stamhul 
treasury. Yet, jHu-liap.s, it might not have been worth the 
trouble. 

Now, wliat was the result of this terrible financial 
mismanagenumt ? Bribery and corruption, intensified liy 
unending intrigues. 


In Constant inojile 1 ma(h? Hie ac(|uaintance of a very 
iriteriisting personality, a (lerman-Austrian by birth. Whilst 
a studmit in tlu^ <)ri<‘ntal Academy of Vienna, this institution 
was fnMjuenlly visited by a wtdl-known 'rurkish liigh official, 
who just then‘was living in exih*. 1’lie raslia t<K)k a great 
fancv to the voiing Austrian and when he himself was 
recalh'd to Constantinoplo (if I nmnunber right, he liecame 
(irand Vi/in, lie p'U'Miaded the student to accompany him 
witli a view to entmdiig lln^ I’urkisli S(U*viet*. In (■onstauti- 
nople lu' was put in cliargi* of an (alucaled army sergeant 
who, it is true, proved a hard task master, hut sueeeeded in 
thorouglily initiating tlu^ young man into all the intricacies 
of 'rtirki'^li official corres])ondence and official etitpiette. 
The reward was a post in the state service. But it soon 
beeame ap|)areni that then' were no ]>r()s[)eets in tlie serviee 
for a Christian. So lie beeame a eonvert to Islam and 
married tin* daughter ol a 'rurkish colonel. I heard a good 
deal from him about tht‘ inner life of a Turkish familv 
l)(doiiging to his stratum of so(*iety. Tliis was in addition to 
what 1 had nlnvady luvard from an (dderly Austrian lady, a 
ndaliv(‘ of the famous Omar Basha. 

At tlH‘ lime of tlie First Turkish Farliament my frirnd 
was one of the elected di‘])uties and. of course, joined the 
Reform Party. The life of this Parliament was not of long 
duration, and one fin*' day it was dissolved. The members of 
the Reform Party dt'clared that they would only yield to 
force, in consequence of which tliey were conducted outside 
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the council cli.unhtM* by a party of soldiers. Early next 
inorning: th<‘y wrve awakeiual by a ser^*eant and marched olT 
to a steamer. ^Iv fritMul \\as exiled to Jerusalem, where 
he soon boean»e tlie Secn^tary to llie tJovernor. As iie 
declared, that wa-; a. tinu^ of i^^obhai opporlui»ili(^s, in the 
literal sense of llu^ words, 'khe paunda tr<‘e> w ('re the hi'^'li 
Christian Cluireh l)iunitari(‘''. w ho w en* alw a\ s at lo''‘“'er- 

head.s. •'^ome da v Diu'iiitaiy X eaine to I In* Stn'retarv 

* • 

reqmv^tinii' him to ])la(a‘ a piWilion before lli^ lAcelUMiev th(‘ 
Govi'rnor as (^irly :\s possiltle. ()!' eonrs(‘, tln‘ S(»en'larv 
declaiaal hims<dt nioNi ready to nl)li^’e Dignitary \, win* 
did not expect lln‘ service {'*v iiotlnnLi-. 'Idle sonuUhim^ 
Avas twaaity Virrcs f rral hrj'is i^r<i{it^‘s. Next (la\ 
Dignitary V made his apiiearam-e. hinliui; iJiat lie liad heard 
tiiat X had I'lreseuhvl a jM'iitinii directed auaiiist V and 
sug-g-^^stiim’ that the wellan* );|* tlie (hoermm'nt eniild Ix' 
safeguarded hy tin* [ndiiioii rtderri'd’ t'> lndiiL;- piu(*un-hoh‘d 

for at lea^t a W(‘(‘k. <)f cnuNf*. the >oert*tarv declared 

% 

himself ]‘eady to oldii^e Diiiaiitary V. and lli^ reward was 
another tw enty Hrrrs ////7y//e.s' Similar oecnrrenct*^ W('re 
frequent and wli(*!i my friend retuiaied to (’onstfintinopli^ 
he did so with a, uood round nuiii of iiKan'v in <'’o(»d 
sound Turkish coins in liis coffer'^. I'nl'orliinately ln‘ boiu;-ht 
some house property in Slanilml with the proetoals of his 
Jerusalem advmitures. and as so freiiumitly hippi'iis, h(‘ lost 
nearly (wa'rythiu!^ in one of th** frinjnent de\'astaliinj^ con- 


tbigratioiis. IiKleed. oin* of the cries ojk* mwao' t:>ri;'els is 

the cry of the niiiht-w atcliim'ii ; "yaimyn w ar " : then* is a 

tire. You rush t(j the window and lind the skv a'ilow', usuallv 

in the direction of Stambul. Aiiotin'r two or lhn*e hundred 

of the w’ooden iions(‘s hnrnt'to aslirs \ 

« 

\V(‘ll, our exih^s all returned to liead-(|uarters without 
waiting for tin* annulimmt of the de(n‘(5(5 which had sent them 
into banishmenl. A friendly p isha, one of tin; minist( 5 rs, 
procured for my ac(|aaiutance -lie had assumed the name of 
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(),sni;i]i ElVeiidi—anotluM* ami rather lucrative appointment. 
Hut some time afterwards om^ of ti)e ministers—if 1 rememher 
ri^lit*, it was tln^ Minister of AVar—was assassinated hy a 
Cherkessian ollict'r out of pi‘ivat(» r('V(Miu,a\ which led to the 
downfall of tin* whole of the Cal)inet and to the regulation 
sequel —the dismissal of all tin* higher olllcials who had 
receivcnl llieir ajipointinents durinu' (he hde-time of that 
ministry. 'J'lius it (‘ame to ]>ass (hat Osman Effendi had to 
earn his li\elihoo(l Ijy private lessons. Shortly before I 
left (Jonstfint inople. he had the good fortune of being 
appointed Secretarx tothe Pasha of Trij)oli. He told nu'he had 
no int(*ntions to invest liis futmv savings in house ])roperty. 

1 have mentioned intriLrues. If an otllcial of high posi¬ 
tion wanted lo he ap|)ointed. say. to a go\ ernorshipj he had 
to inlriu’ue in the capital against the atdual occupant of the 
post; he liad to itUrigue and lie h;id to bribe heavily. 
Assuming him to ha\e bi“*n ■'uc(*essful, he had to take his 
harem together with a large n'tinue along with him to his 
new place of residence, wliich, ptudiaps, xvas hundreds of miles 
di''lint, ollen along bid roads ; for tlie inilv railwav in that 

• 4 

part 'prohihly in any part of Asiatic 'Turkey—was (lien the 
railwav from Haidar Pasha to ismid. In mv trav(‘ls I met 

9 9 

once with sn(*h an otlic’al caravan ; it was an intm'csting and 
instructive sigiil Now. ;|^ soon as our pasha liad turned his 
hack on Uoiist antiiiople to join his aiipoinlment, sonn* other 
pasha, jusl then out of a joli, hegan to intrigue, and his 
rival knew that his app'dntmeni was haidly more than a 
temfiorary one. li was ihu* to his status tliat lu* had to keep 
o])::ii house ami open talihc His ordinary ('xptmses ran high 
ami lu» had to lav liv a good round J*aim for an evil dav, wliich 
wais surt^ to arrivt* smmer or latm*. Xo wonder my poor 
Armenian companion said: *'()ur paslias are our greatest 
rol)l)(*rs.‘' 'Tliost* freiiueni shiftings of higher officials were 
a heavy Imrdeii on the ordinary inhaliitants of the eounirv, 
whether (diristian or Mahomedan, chiotly Mahoinedan. 
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When passiii'^ in titnl oat of Evzorum otw il’/is' supposed 
to pay octroi on a variety of articles. Consequently when I 
and my Turkish companions passed through tin* n’'estern 
gate of the town, we were met by an oHicial who demanded 
to know what I had in my two wooden boxes. I declared 
truthfully that I had nothing hut some clothes, hooks and 
dried plants. We knew of course that the good gentleman 
was only angling for S'une bakhshish. But wanting to make 
a little experiment, I rode steadily on declaring that I had 
nothing dutiable in my boxes, lie followed t/) the hhn, 
hut firmly declared that I mu&t accompany him to tV' Custom 
House. My companion suggested that it would i) • wiser to 
give tlie official a small sum as a bakhshish. For I certainly 
would not get mv lioxes examined at once • the m-xi day was 
a Mahomedaii festival aud no l)usiiuvss would lu‘ dtuie: 
very likely the day after )iobody would ft^ol iiieliuel to att(>ud 
to me, and if fmally the examination did take place, the 
contents of iht; boxes would be strewtal over tl e lloor and 
there would he no end of troubli^ over tht‘ matter. I followed 
the ctjunsel of wisdom and bought tin* octroi eolloi-ior's i^or^l 
will for the mai^riificent sum of about fouranna> in Indian 
coin. "When leavfn^ Erzerum, sittini; in tin' lii*-- wai»'-oii 
already referred to togetkm' with my three comp uiiun-;, jiisl 
before we reached the w(dl-known gate, the elderl\ Turkish 
merchant asked each ol us tlinm others to hand oicr to him 
tneiity piastres each, which was promptly done. Near tin* 
gate my former acquaintance, the octroi colliH-tor, made 
his appearance, salaminfi ohsmjuiotisly, and iiujiiiring 
about the health of my cmnpauions and their families. 
Having received satisfactory answers and onr juint 
contribution, he moved off to the next waggon, wlnne 
the .same farce was enacted, whilst wc jirocrc led on om- 
journey. Anyhow, the octroi colhmtor was enabled to 

live, hut the Municipality of Krzenim was not aiiv the 
richer. 
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After my n;tiini to I’rehizond, i was anxious to on 
l)oartl a I'renc'h steamer, whicli was just ahout to start foi' 
ConsUwatinoplo, and I tlierefore made straii^ht for a boat which 
was waiting for j)ass(M)‘;'(M-s at the landiui^ sta^e. As ex¬ 
pected, r was interce])(tHl l)y a raii’iijed custom house official, 
who sui;'”*ested my a(a*ompanyin^ him to the Custom House. 
I diudared ai^aiu ^ruthfullv tliat 1 liad notliin*? dutialde in inv 
boxes. Of coursi*, 1 uai(*ssed what lu^ was out for. We were 
soon surrounded I)y a Mnall crowd ol’ intei’csted spectators, 
on«3 of whom linally ^ai.l to nn*: IMeav, ^ive liim a haLhshtsh ; 
he has not L;ot Ids piy for si\ months, d'he official certainlv 
looked a ])ictlire of i!iis(M*y, and a present of ten ])iastres 
savtal me fu.lher trouble ami Idled tlie ])oor fellow's soul with 
Lcratitude and moimmlary happim*ss. 

More amusiim' Ma^an incident which happtnuHl when I 
left Constantinople for u'ood. ^My l»f>\es had been scienti- 
(icallv iiacked bv some ladv fiimids. the contimts beini^, as 
usually, clot lies, books and dri(‘d plant speeimens, and 1 did 
not look forward wit b e(|uanimiiy lo what mi^dit liappim, if 
the boxes wtuc opened in the Custom Ibaise. My Montc- 
ueii-riau servant sol\a‘d t he ditlicult v bv askiiu^mc foramedshidv^ 
and sim'a'(-stinw to nrocin'd straii^bl lo the 'steamer. At the 
tialata landini;’ slauc we em^aaed a lioat tf) lake us to the 
Aush-iaii Idoyd steamci hound outward tor J^ort Said, Jeddah, 
Aden. Homliay and farther tAst. AVt^ were intercepted by a 
Custom Hoat coiitaiuini;- t wo officials. The senior of the two 
remarked that we oiu^lit to lia\e passed through the Custom 
House, hut we sima^-ested that that was hardly necessary, as 
there was nolhine: dutiable in my boxes, riien followed a 
frimullv con\'ej'sation, during whieh my servant slioAved the 
ircntliMiiaii (he silver c-oiii. At 1u>t tlie senior oUieial made a 
violent itosturC"-as a matter ul fact, he did not want his 
companion lo know' what my conti ihution to their happiness 
waste he—I)ut after some further delay, a hri^dit thought 
seemed to liave Hashed through his mind and he suddenly 

7 
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r(‘mark(^(I: “Yon v.i.v. yon /i.n't' miUy nothiiv^^ dulutbln in 
fhose 1)0X0^/' ‘‘ A I)''oJiif(?ly nofh/ii^, * uiy jvpliirid, 

“Thezj lef mr IVel I’’ And h<‘ (*ai'('fii]ly folt the oiihude of 
one box until his liand liad ^ot to tin* tardier side, wliere the 
silver coin Avas slipped into his hand, and he excdaiined in a 
tone of lirm conviction : “ Xo, tlun'C is nothing- dutiable in 
these boxes.” "Well, as he really spoke the truth, the Olfoinan 
GovernnuMit was none the poorer, and two otiicials, Avho pro- 
liably had received no jiay for several months past, nere at 
least enabled to jirovide llK'instdves and their families Avitli a 
meal. T Avondev Avhether Ave have (finally clever C’ustoin 
Oflicials in Calcutta aaIio can ascertain tlie contents of a Itox 

bv ft‘elini^ the outride of it ! 

* 

Tlie demoralisiiui' int1iicne<' of llu' insecurity of ttMUir** of 
ofllce and of tlie irrcirularity in tlu^ ])aAnu‘nl of salaries is AV(dl 
expressed in the I'lirkiNh provm-b ■ “lber\one is honest until 
lie becomcN a ’dsboush.'" a sergeant, the loA\est ruiiLi' in tlu' 
ladd(M‘ of d’uikish odlcialdom. 

d'ht‘ n:ime “Turk" rather misl(\‘idiim’. Foiadmims 
apply it iiMially indisciaminately to evm-y MiiMilman of the 
Turkish Emi)irt\es])ccially the s(*(|(Mitary Mahomedans f>f Asia 
Alinor. Even tlr ir they may be jVll)an<‘ans s(*ttled aiiainst tlieir 
M'ill in the ])eninsula; t jaw may Ik* Alnsiilman Bosnians and 
Eul^arians emii^rati d from their native countides : they maA b(‘ 
Arabs and oven Nt^u’roes or their descendants, the m*n*roes im¬ 
ported by slave deahu's from dilTerent jiarts of Africa, 'rium then- 
are convi-rts to Islam of AV<-slerners, like tin- ^lauvar Omar 
l^Hsha, Aveil-knoAAii duriiu>' the tinn-s td' tin* Crimean AAar, 
or Alehmed Ali l^isha, lor some time chief commander of 
the Turkish army in Euli^aria durinir the Itusso-Turkish war 

of and 1S78, who heloiuj^ed to a llui^m-not familv n-sid- 

% 

inf," in Ma^dehnr^, and wJio as a l)o.v ran awa.v fioni home 
and found liis way to Constantinople. "\ oii liavo I'urflior tlio 
numerous ofTsprini's of (ieor":ian and ('ircassian women who 
were inmates of the harems of 'I'lirkisl) f'landees, who 
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tluMiiselvos wvw iho descendants of captives, meinl)evsof 

various nations oF Ctnitral and Southern Hurope. It is ju^t 
these* international mixtures whom you meet amoiui; the 
])ashas, beys and (dVendis and Avho in tlieir very lioities l)ccome 
initiated into the su1)tleties of intri^^ue. The real Osmanlys 
scorn tin* name of Turk, altliou^di when pure tliey are predo¬ 
minantly of Tnrki or 'rurkoman stock. Even then ilK'y have 
mixed in tlie, course* of C(‘nturies with llie descendants of the 
ancient inhal)itants of Asia Elinor. Thev are rather of a 

t 

sA\ar(hy comjdexion, })oss(‘ss«h 1 of areat muscular power, some¬ 
what hea\v ami sIom , and (li'^tin^■ui^lle(l IVom their ueisihbonrs, 
(jri'cks, Arimmians, l^M■sians aiid Syrians, l)y theii* honesty, 
truthfulness and u])riii‘h(ness. 'I’hey are h()s]>ital)le, di^nifif'd, 
courteous and (‘ssentiallv lo eraiit. 'I'hev an* invarial)lv elevin 

4 » ir 

in tlun'r habits, and in this respect dill'er markedly from some 
of their ('hristian mnuhlxtui s. ^ on nill ne\er nitness the 
counter|Kirt of tile “ Madras Hnnt ” on theii* doorste])s, as you 
have ail oppoi'l unit \' i*\t‘r\ warm wt^atlicr moiminu; in the 
('hristian ([iiarters of Easlt'rn Asia ]\Iii)f)r. Indeed when once 

diiriiu:’ mv trav(ds .1 felt rather (loul)tfui whether I should 

# 

associate m\stdf witli a \ouim' C’liristian ; m\ Turkish friend, 

t • * 

aft(M’due im|uii\, repoi'ted that the iad w’as (‘mjdoyed in the 
busiiu'ss of a bii 4 t)sinanl\ imn'ehant of lM’/('rum, which was 
a suflicient ccrtilicaW* tor hi^ hodily tdeanliness. The Osmanly, 
from (extensive (*\p(M‘itMu*(\ has no very hii^h opinion of the 
hoiu'stv and trutlifuliu'ss of his t’liristian neighbours, as is 

ft 

ap])ar(mt from sonu* of his ])]’ov(M*bs. lie may state th<' 
inatt(U’ in a soim^wliat exauu'erated lorm, but th(U'e is doubt- 
l(.\ss some trulh ill the statmiuMits. One ol tin* proveri^sis; 
“ Nim^ *I(*ws mak(M)mOir(*ek, nine (irt'ek^ inak(M)n(' Arimmian.’ 
Or: “ If vou wisli to succtaal in business, trust tin* Christian to 

f 

ono-tentli, tlin Osiniuily lo IcMlold his iiicnnic.” :More()ver, 
Greeks and Avinenians havc^ I'ully realised the value of education, 
whilst a lai-f^e proportion of the Osmanlys are illiterate. The 
latter fact may he lar«clydne to the written Turkish language, 
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in the words of Fu’acl EffViidi in liis ^nimniai* of Osinanly 
language, being composed of Arabic, Persian and Turkish, not 
only as regards its vocabularv, but also its grairninlr and 
phraseology. Nor does tln» Arabic script suit the genius 
of the unadult(n*ate(I Turkish languag(*, which in sound and 
lucidity of grammar is one of tin* most l)eautirul aiul perfect of 
the spoken languages. A wetl-Iaiown Bulgarian (educationist 
and politician instituted, during tin* tirst J>alkan war, dtUaihal 
inquiries into the comparativ(* litiu'aey of Jbilgarian and 
Turkisli wounded soldiers in Kuimdian liospital.s and ase(*r- 
tained that, wlnlst nearly Jiundred |)er emit, of the Bulgarians 
were literate, about nim^ty pta* cent, of the 'I’uikisli wouiubnl 

t 

soldiers were illiterate. 

In contradislinclion to the c 1(‘\(M' and al<*r( (fnadv, the 

j 

Dsmanly dislikt^s huri-y. *’ lla^te is of llie Devil ; patimica* is 
God’s.”* 

()f liis Christian neighbour^ tlie one that t'oiues iu\aresl to 
the real Osmanh in honest\ and s|ui'diin's^ of (*hai‘actm* is tin* 

» f 

Bulgar. tif whom I was ahh* to form a \i*i‘\ lavourahle o]»inion. 

1 liave imM no (‘ciucatial hhiroja^an who ha< (aiine in more 
intiniate contact with the real 0>manly, who has not spokmi 
in very favouralile tVniis of liis (vssential characteristics. 
has all (he making of. a model cilizcMi, if oiilv he Wi^vv 
blessed with a sane, lionest and oiabu'lv go\ ernnuMil. That 
imjilics lirsl and fonmiost the introduelion of a sound tinancial 
system and the gradual wiping out of stab* indehtf^diiess. 
Considering that the Turkish hbnjiire has liraai dismemluTcd 
as the n*sult of the (ireat W'ar. tin* Turkish < Jovcu’nmcnt must 
not 1)0 asked in all justice to pay a war inthminity. AVhether 
the Young 1 urkish party w ill lx; able or wamld have been ahh^ 
to build up a ne\v and ilourishing Jhirkc^y may l)e scjinewhat 
doubtful; l)ut it may be said tliat IIkw hav(* not had a fair 
trial, liefore order could he introduced into tlic distracted 
administration after tin* deposition of Sulfan A])dul Hamid, 
Italy, on flimsy grounds, forctal thi'Tripolitan war on Turkey, 
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and this war so wcak(‘nod tho Ottoman Empire that the 
iialkan States found Turkey a comparatively easy prey. It 
is uiMoubtedly true that tlie Youn^ Turkish movement 
lu'oui’-ht a ^reai amount of froth to the surface as revolutionary 
mov'emtmts are apt to do; indeed, accounts of it hy impartial 
witnesses rfunindtHl me vividly of Turi^encv’s ^reat novel 
“Sinoke.’’ l.et us hope that the real Osmanly may have a 
l)rii»;hf future^ Ixd'ore him n Inch may compeiisatc him tor the 
dismal present. 


P. liUUllL 
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ClIAl’TEK XV 


Torx with Dorivi's 


“ Ch;inipa,” said Jasiil)ha with a yawn, “ you are "ettiii" 
clumped every day.” 

“ Whv 'r ” 

“You are non' pretending to be good and virtuon.-s.'’ 

“ How did YOU know tliat ? ■' 

♦ 

“Then why is it that you luiYe grown 1-ess negligent in 
vour WHYs since you came to stav ui)stairs?'’ 

Champa sighed inaudil)l,v. iSonielhing nottfjlx* (‘\pressed 
in words was AYcdghing upon her mind. Tlie haliitual desire to 
please—natural to a dancing girl—seidned to be going out oT 
her nature. With great etVort she restrained b(*r thoughts, 
which were 1)eginning to go deep, and gained power over her 
mental I'aculties. When she had appeared earelt^ss and 
thoughtless Jasublia was diM'jilY concerned to keep her in'ar 
himself; i)ut now that tlie new-l)orn hopes and yearnings of 
Champa’s heart urg(‘d her to stay in this place, hw new¬ 
born graYity had begun to weary Jasubha. ll(> had not, 
however, shaken himself cjuite free from her charms, and 
Champa thought it wise to maintain tlni mastery of nhat 
powers were yet hdt to lier to please. 

“What else could 1 do ? You were once dis])leased with 
my indifferent carelessn(\ss. Now wlien I am imjiroYing it is 
still mv misfortune to annoy you. Better a crust of bread 

•r » 

than the service of a Prince I ” 

“ Shall I arranerc for a crust of bread for vou fnitn 
to-morrow ? ” 

“ 'I'hen you mean to say that T should serve here on a 
crust of bread and combine both the evils,” said Champa 
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with forced «aiety. “ If sucli he your wish I and iny pet 
bird will both fly away.” 

“t "Who is your pot bird ? ” 

“Don’t von know? llaimhha. Do von think ho can 

% % 

n'lnain here and 1 away,” 

“ lie can never leave me.” 

That we sliall se(‘ when the time comes,” retorted 
Champa. 

Just then llanuliha happ(*iuul to pass hy the door and 
Jasul)ha saw liim. 

“ ]{anu." 

Sir ? ” 

“ Have tln^ ihmv novels arrivtnl hv to-dav's mail r ” 

« » 

‘‘Yes. sir. 1 liav(‘ just o])ened the packet and left it on 
vour table.” 

V 

“ Viu-y i^ood. Now, (’ham])a, I am ^'oin^•. Ranubha, 
take care that you and Champa do not lun away together ” 
Kanuhha siniled a little. Cham])a want<‘(l to smile hut a 
clash ;is of sandaN ujioii the marble floor in the distance fell 
u])on luu’ ('ars. llei* heart hf^iran to heat faster, the smih* left 
her lips. Jasuhlni had li'oue, hut he stopped after a few steps 
and shouted to lianuhha. 


Itanu, just comedown. I waiit you.” Itanuhha was not 
over-pl('as(al to leavt^ f’hampa's company, hut he obeyed the 
ordtn\ lie* i;‘lance(l back ’nn*aningly at Champa; he wanted 
her to reetdve Anantanand ))rop(n'ly in case he was delayed 
downstairs. Jasuhha and Kanubha then walked awav. 

Clianipa stood still. Her heart was in the study of 
llannhlia; her mind's eye was taking' in every lim* of a 
clorious luunan .shaix' siltimi there in retral diifnitv ; her hodv 
Ycanu'd to rush into that sanctum and to fall at tlic feet of her 
■cod. Ihil the donhts, the bashfnlness and the fears of a lovins 
heart prevented her. Afttu- waitin<i for a whole life-time, 
when the moment arrives to reach the "oal of our lonarinss, 
at that very moment the heart turns traitor and our feet refuse 
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to move. Who has not experienced tliis strange paradox ot* 
the Imman nihid. Champa used to liide and stealthily watch 
Anantanand. When many were present she uscal to sii in a 
corner and secretly cast her bmaiin^^ glances upon his radiant 
face. In the deepest depths of her lieart—where the light of 
clear tliought could scarce ])eiu‘trate—there was rising lik(^ a 
flood an intense longing to nu^td him lace to face, lodoand to 
say—what she scarce could have put in words, even to herself. 
]hit the waves of that rising tide subsided where fli(*v had arisen. 
All selfish thoughts perished l)efore the superhuman calm 
dignitv of Anantanand. Tlu' idols of manv a heart liave leet 
of clay. But tlie imag<' which Champa had set up for worship 
in her inmoNt heart and at wliose baU she ofl'erhd all her love, 
that image was outwanlly unat(aiiiahl(\ far Ix^yond the hope 
even of a]>proa(*h ; and so it a])peare(l a ihou^'and times more 
divine. She trmnbled to tliink of the inmu^asurahh* disianct* 
between him and her own self and she (lespairc'd of ever 
attaining tin* dearest wish of her Invart. 'fhis despair was 1(» 
her a lire wliicli consumed lu'r more and more lifM'celv evmw 
day. From that point of view sin* n‘gar(b‘d herself as among 
the lowest. Sh(‘ felt eonfiist'd to find that tln^ capricious s(df- 
will and the assurance of the dancing-girl were liers no lojigei*. 
Ihit these could not have survived under the eircunislanees. 
The new-l)orii llood-tid(^ iji her inmost de])ths, which was (billed 
forth hy the attraction of Heaven itsell', had long since Nwej)t 
away such ])retty ol)stacles (weeted to resist it. 'llie lu'arl of 
Cham])a hud nolliing to proti'ct it against laung com])hdely 
sul)merg(‘d bv that Hood. 

That (lav sh« had found aftiu- iiiiuiv (lavs a cliaiua! to moot 

t t 4 

him alone. Should sho take it y A\ hat had best l)o done r 

I 

She .started out with her lhoui;hl.s in a whirl and proeeedcid 
with tremhliii!' footst<;|)s. AVhen slu; reaeln^d the door of 
Jlaiiubha’s apartments she uas frightened. She tnimed hack. 
Should she enter or should she not r She might have needed 
an hour to decide, as her powers of collected thought were at 
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tlie lowest ebl) just then. Siulde^nly Aiiantanand, avIio luid 
l)een walking al)out tho room, approached the door; he smiled 
10 see Champa there. 

“ AVell, Cliampa, how are you ? ’’ 

She was now forced to decide to (Miter; hut she hardly 
knew what sin* should do ur\t. 

“ I am V(M'y w(‘ll, sir, tlianks/' said >]u^ as sin; entc'red. 

Init mon; could she say r Slie Ava^ yearning lo pour out her 
heart, hut hdw could any words rise to Ium* lips at all? 

‘‘Champa, you are gfdting clianged ev(‘ry day." 

IIow stranc;(‘! Two of tlnmi—.lasuhlia and Aiiantanand— 
had exprt'ssed tlndr opinion of her in exactl\ the same words. 

‘‘ IIow so ? ” 

“ 'rinu’e seems to l>e a little more of u’ravitA' in a‘OU iioaa'," 

Champa could not rt^pre>> a sigh. ]?ut slu‘ tried to smile 
it aAvay; “(iravity I Surely. I innan* jio^sessiHl sucli a thing." 

'Tin* hrilliant hiu‘ t*vcs ot Aiiantanand ^(‘eined to be hrim- 
ming over with the nectar of divine love. C’liampa, mad with 
deliglit, Avas drinking u]) (*\ery droj) of it. 

I iiav(^ se(Mi many ])ef)ple so lar, and among them you 
se<MU lo h(‘ tin* most unju'^t to yourself. Hut 1 have gn!at 
hopes of you. You ]ia\e kept youV inmost self umsullied 
evtMi in the low life vou liave led. That is not a small 
achievemtmt, Hut develo)) tlu* best that is in that self." 

'‘Maliarai 1 Ilou' eaii 1 ? fat(‘ tlirows in a thousand 

olistacle.s." 

Riunove those obslaeh^s." 

“ Tliey are not to In* remoA cd, Swami ji. tluw cannot he 
removtal," somt* of tht‘ lire represstal* within lier heart hurst 
forth. “ You are of tlu' ILviven, lieavenly. You are super¬ 
human ; hut I am a low falltm cn'ature. Sometimes I feel 
as if I could throw awav life itself." 

“ Why this despair r’’ I’lie loving, tender words of the 
holy man were as coolin';'walei’on lier burning'heart. “But 
this, too, is a good sign. Till now you Avere under a delusion 
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and your true self had been, as it were, frozen under its 
influence. Now the ice is meltin" and the river issuin" there¬ 
from shall carry vou onwards. The tire burnins: within you will 
melt this frozen mass. To root out tamas, the frozen ice of 
ignorance and delusion, you need I'ojits, the lire of passionate 
emotions. Be not afraid: the fire of despair and self- 
mortification that surrounds you now will blaze a way 
through all the barriers around you and light you upon your 
path. It is only by falling into the fire that you shall learn 
to find the wav out.'’ 

t 

Champa’s heart wanted to uttcM* many l.hin"s. Slie was 
mad with joy to know that Anaiitanaiid cared so much for her. 
She wanted to lav bare her heart before him, to tell him 
everythin" she felt; but there was a certain unapproachable 
"randeur in his words, she felt such all immeasurabh* distance 
intervening between herself and his greatnc'ss, that words 
died upon her lips. AVe may admire—almost involuntarily- 
the calm icw grandeur of Gaurishankar ' and other mightv. 
sky-kissing Himalayan peaks; l)ut to ward olT the In^at of the 
sun we put tiles ugon our roofs, not the Himalayas. 

“Heaven knows when I shall find mv wav out. At 

« * 

present I can see none.’^ 

“ You certainly shall see the way.” 

At this moment Ihurhuhhai walked in. He had been Iwick 


at his work some time. He had alreadv sent messages to the 
Swamiji once or twice, but this was the first time since his 
return from Durgapur that he met him. As he came in 
he saw the two alone, deep in conver.sation and his face 
mantled over witli smiles.' He still remembered his experience 
with Gunavanti, and as he had no other standard of measure¬ 


ment in this world but that of his owui wicked heart, he 
measured the Sw'amiji accordingly and thought he had discover¬ 
ed him in a new rble. He now felt sure that the Swamiji’s 


£vere«t. 
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thoughts (!oul(l not ))o 1)Hyond his grasp. Now that he had 
penetrated to tJxe heart the mystery surrounding him, this 
Bawaji would no longer be able to decline him. 

“Well, Maharaj, I hope I find you in the best of health,” 
he asked with great politeness. 

The Swami ji’s face changed. A moment ago it was glow¬ 
ing with the tenderness of an alTectionate father but now 
there were a hardness and a proud aloofness plainly visible 
instead. llaghubhai felt a deeper hatred as lie noted this 
cliaugo. “ How glad 1 would be to see this pride humbled,” 


tliought he. 

“AVfdl. You had none for a change, I lieard, but you 
have come back weaker in health than you were Ixefor^.” 

“ That is why I returned. I could not bear these long 
journeys.” 

“ By the way, llaghubhai, why do you jiester Ramkisan- 
dasji so much ? ” 

“Oil, ph'asc don't mention that fellow tome, Maharaj. 
He is such an incorrigible rogiu'. It would be a good thing if 
such ochre-robed scoundrels were exiled l)eyoiul the borders 
of the Htate.” 

Ibii'hubliai, do not fnri'et that I too wear ocliro I’obes.” 

“ Oil, but voii—” 


“ And remember too that bj'fon* vou can exile Ramkisan- 


dasji you sliall have to send out a great many more.” 

Ragluibhai bit his lips. His game always went 
w'rong with this man. He thought that if he continued to be 
merely content to dance to Anantanand’s tune, he w^ould never 
reach his goal. 

“That is yoffr opinion. But I will fight him to the finish. 
Each of us lias his own desire and mine i^ to show to Ramkisan- 


das his proper place.” 

Raghubhai had intended to frighten Anantanand with 
these words, but the attempt was a distinct failure. Anantanand 
turned his eyes upon him as if he had been exceedingly 
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Jndiscrcftt mid Imd s.-ud <i iii’ivit dual inorc tiiaii Iip ought 
to haA'e dono. Jtc ga/e(J at him fov soiiw time in silonco. 
■Raarhubhai felt sorrv that lie had uttered these words. 

“ Rai^hubhai, when 1 want ]lamkisaiidasji to stay, he 
shall stay. None sliall V(Mnove him. There is no other way 
possible. Yon are at lilu'rty to do your worst/'—slowly, 

as it* uttering tlie unalterabl(' detwee of Pat(*, eaine these 
terrible words trom the Swaniiji's lips. Raghubhai trembled 
a little in spite ol* himself. The Swamiji turinul to t'hampa^ 
'‘Do you know Ramkisandasji ?" he asked. 

“ No, who is he r " 

“ He is a plain, contented devotee of tin* Lord. Jle is tin* 
hidden gem‘ of Raltnmadh. J[(* is the head of the temj>h^ ol 
Ramchandraji here.*’ 

•‘Is he f Then you are stayiiii^ with him r' " 

" Yes, I alwavs sLav with him when 1 eoine here." 

Rauliubhai's anj^mr was boundless. IL* had always been 
obliged to ob(*v orders \vln*n with this Lauaii: he was unable 

CP ft ♦* 

to order him about. This was the stTond tinn* In* had lost tin* 
<;ame with him. 8o he got up cursing all mankind. 

“ Raghubhai, you will i^ain something in a b*w days," 
said the Swamiji. 

“ AVhat ' 

“The oflice of the ,Nail)-Divan has to be tilled." 

“Yes 1 know that. Rut His Highness the ilaharaja is 
thinking of inviting an outsider.*' 

“Don't he afraid. Have* vou forgottmi our agreement ? 
V^ou are to he the man." 

Raghul)hai smiled. He sn])pres.sed his anger for he saw a 
fresh chance here. No matter, he would hit the target at last; 
he could wait. But every day In* felt more and more afraid of 
Aiiantauand; and so he resented that //c should have helped 
him over the first step. He dared not gu(*ss when or hotv 
this Bawaji would demand the price of this favour. 
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CliAPTEK XVI 


In the Dead oe Night 


Anantanand discussed the state of all'airs with llamkisau- 
dasji the next day. I'hc old Ihiwaji had told liim somethings, 
the Swarniji understood the rest liimself. in the evening a 
messenger hrouglit a letter from A'arat. As soon as he had 
read it, the Swarniji announced l\is intention of returning to 
A’arat iminediatelv and dt^cided to start the next morning. 

“ Jtainkisandasji, I will be back presently. 1 have some 
husiiu^ss in the citv.'’ 

‘‘Very well, Maliaraj. Ihit come l)ack soon.” Ananta- 
nand went out. A few minutes later Ranubha and Champa 
arrived in a earriag(\ 

” Vou see, this is the tem])le. Are you satisfied ?" asked 
KanLil)ha. 

Champa was (piitf* altered now. She had left off her 
powder and rouge. Vpon her form and face were visible 
marks left by her anxious tlioughts. ]bu her pallor rather 
heightened the charm of her appearance. 

She saw the temjde and looked all round for him she had 

a 

com<‘ to s(H'. The walls of (he temple were standing hut the 
soul of the place was not visihle. 

“ Wh(‘re is Anantaiiandji r "—with an elTort she could get 
the words out. 

“ lie is just gone out. lie is going away to-morrow.” 

“ Where to ? ” exclaimed Champa and Ranubha together. 

“ To Varat. A letter has come from there, so he has 
decided to go away.” The light nent out of Champa's heart, 
she felt as if suffocating. 

Ranubha asked, “ What time is he going ?” 

“ Karly to-morrow morning." 

They both turned hack. Kanuhha felt sorry and Champa 
felt as if life had departed from her. She had lived during 
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many days on the soiuid of Jiis voice and on the nunnory of 
his face;—these were the sole eonipaiiions of her present, 
otherwise blank existence. The irhole effort of her life now 
was directed tovA’ards restrainiii" her natural tendencies and 
towards seeing tlie Pwamiji, reineni])ering him by day and 
dreaming of him at night. And to think that he too would 
thus sro away! Without even savins: 2 ;()od-hvc ? AVithout 
even giving her heart one more chance of basking in the 
glorious sunshine of those lovimr eyes ? Alas 1 how would she 
be able to bear it I She had lost completely the heartlessness 
resulting from her evil life during j>ast years; but she also 
forgot the great distance that s(‘parated lier from the Suamiji, 
and she forgot her own declining youthful charms, for slie was 
maddened with love. Her resolve to worship the Swamiji only 
from a distance was scattered to the w inds, her dreams of 
leaving her life of shame and of consecrating herself to tln^ 
path of ser\ ice under the instructions of the Swamiji vanished 
into thin air. A rairing tire was now eonsumijig t'hamj)a’s 
heart : her mind, her reason, her better self had lost all 
control over her feelings. 

They reached home. The S\vamiji had called and had 
a note: 


Dkak Sox, 

I am leaving to-morrow. See that Raglmbliai is apiiointed to the 
vacant \yosi of Naib Divan. Ask Cbampa ; sbe can do it if she wants to. 
My blessings. 

Anaxtananu. 


Raiiubha read the note and handed it over to Champa. She w^as 
proud and happy that Anantanand shotild have given her su(di 
a place in his plans, that he should have put sutdi confidence 
in her skill and her tact. What greater cause for self-con¬ 
gratulation, for legitimate pride ? Govardhan Mount might 
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be held up by the power of the fiovardhan-Lifter ‘ alone, but 
his companion, the milkmaid could also hold up her frail 
stick underneath and experience the satisfaction in her heart 
of helping her Lord. Lor love means companionship, it means 
working together tor one object. Champa was delighted, she 
went mad with joy. 

At night llaiiubha came in for his usual conversation 
but she dismiss(‘(l him on the ])leu of a headache. 01)edient 
as ever Raimbha went away and inciting into bed, the honest 
man slept \ho sle(*]) of the innocent. Rut Champa’s mind was 
tossing in a h'arful storm. ILw ^oul was in the temple of 
Kamchandraji on the outskirts of {ho town. She felt she 
was in danger of losing her reason if sin* thought of his 
a))proaching de])arture. All the emotion'^, all the repressed 
passions of her >oul surg(*d up wav(^ after wave in irresistible 
succession. 'Fhat In* should l)cgoingaway without her meeting 
him, witliout her looking onci* again upon his face I 

Her body, Inn* lips, wen* thirsting—for what she scarce 
had sense to admit ev(*n to herself. The dancing-girl for^i^ot 
her life-loni' experiences, I'oruiot the al).v;,ss which separated 
her fro)n this man who liad renounced the world; she was 
ihirstiii" for the taste of love—the prinia'val love of the 
woman for the man—for her woman’s l)irthri‘;ht. 


Slie tried to cool her l)urnin>^ hrow with a jar of water. 
Hut was a forest-lire ever pul out by a jarful ? She "ot up and 
put on her walkiiii' shoes. She was determined ^ to go to him, 
to see him, to meet him once again face to face. She wanted 
to satisfy her lonelv heait calling aloud for its mate, lie may 
cut olf her head and w chrome, but she tronhl once rest it on his 
bosom. For a moment slie asked herself, “Champa, what is 
this you are doing r ” IJefore her inner self could reply, 
imagination conjured up the picture of Anantanand. She 
rushed as unconscious as a moth straight at the flame. 


* KriBhnn. 
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She came down and took the path at the 1)ack of the garden. 
Naturally she had never known what fear meant. Having 
experienced life among the lowest stivita of society she had 
not any of the finer sensibilities we associate with womanhood. 
She went fearless like a tigress through the verv streets through 
which Gunavanti had passed with shame and trembling a few 
days before. It was past midniglit. The night was dark and 
the stars were shedding their dim light upon the earth. 

The temple of Kamchandraji loomed up before her. 
Champa was walking swiftly, but slu' f<‘lt like a thief in the 
night. She had taken care to imjuire befondiand where 
Anantandji's room was. Ihere was a huge open veranda at one 
end of the temple where he was sleeping and she walked 
straight up to it. 

* iit ^ 


Soon after midnight Ramkisandasji rose up and thought 
he would like to chew some tol>aceo. As he wanted to spit, he 
Avent up to the window' and opened it. lie rubbed his eyes 
hard : ‘‘ Who ean this l)e r ’’ 

A woman was rapidly approaching tlie temph\ IIis 
suspicions were aroused.^ W'liy ^lionld tlie favourite daneing- 
girl of the Prince Avander through the streets at midnight and 
Avhy, above all, in this place ? Ihit horror ! She turned straight 
to w'here Anantanand was >leoping. The* llawaji’s eyes were 
almost Imrsting out of their sockets. Had th(^ Avorld turned 
upside doAVii or Avas he dreaming r Anantanand and f/ns 
AA'oman ! Rama defend us 1 

But he Avanted to knoAv more, so he went uj> to another 
window and watched from there. That Avindow commanded 
a full vieAV of the corner where Anantanandji Avas sleeping. 
The old man shook his head, ‘‘What is the Avorld coming to ! 
Oh, God 1 ’’ 
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("liJimpa came in. A late moon was rising, a crescent of 
flame in the east. She stood below the steps of the veranda 
and shivered She stopped and listened for a moment and 
hjoked round All was quiet. Then she ran swiftly up the 
steps, stumbled,—stood still. She felt a roaring as of-a tempest 
in her ears. She pressed In^r hands upon her temples and upon 
her heaving l)reast. Her heart was throbbing like a steam- 
hammer ; her breath came so swift that it threatened to 
sufl'oeato her. ‘She felt that every eye there was watching 
her unseen; but she would not have turned back t(» save her 
life. Again she stood .still. 

She approached the l)ed. The sharp darts of desire, of 
burning passion, were piiweing her very soul with all their 
world-destroying force. The Swamiji was fast asleep only 
a foot—at most two feet — from where she stood. Xow the 
very eavens might fall, but she would not go back without 
satisfying her desires. 

(Inee. again slu' stood still; once again she looked round. 
The flaming crescent bad nvninted higher and a red glow had 
overspread the earth. Now she could see Anantauaud’s fine 
figure and noble face ([uite elearly. lie was in deep and 
peaceful slumber. His head—with its high shining forehead 
—was resting upon his arm ; peace and joy were iipou his 
face. lJut the peace was not such as is deri\'able from any 
earthly source', nor was the joy due to the satisfaedion of 
worldlv desires. It was a reflection of the Pkacb of the 
Eternal, of the su])reine joy experienced and described by 
Yogin. It was this Peace which had enabled the Rin/iis of old 
to tame the wild beasts of the forest. And this deep-brooding 
Peace of God now stilled the storm of passion in Champa’s 
breast. 


0 
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She hecaiiie aware for the first time of the true greatness of 

* 

the man. Champa th<'woman was deieated. Emotion, desire, 
passitni all subsided ^ivin^ place to worship and derotion. 
The woman vanished, and in her place was left the devotee. 
Only pure devotion remained out of the many conflicting 
feelings she had broui^ht thither. Jier heart was washed 
clean—was fn'sh and pure once a^ain. 

She stood thci'f* a loiii; while, ;:;azin^' intently at the lotus- 
face of Anantanaiid. She sought to imprint eacli lim* of his 
features upon lier lieart—sin* was utterly intent .on tliat oiu' 
ohiect of all her thouLrhts. Slowly her hodv bent low, she 
knelt down, slu‘ l)ent her liead upon \ii^ feet, pul Iier forehead 

V 

upon tliem. 

The Swamiji staited up at the touch. Chanijni felt with 
treniblin!;' the full blaze of ihost^ wondrous eyes. Willi her 
hands folded as in ])ra\er t'hampa luoktnl at the Swamiji with 
humble, dumb sujiplication. Not fully undm*standin^ the 
matter, the Swamiji looked at lier with surjirise. lie looked 
at her a-^ tlie Creator' nii^ht have looked at Dhnrtf wlnm 
>h(* eanic beii'iriiu^^ to him and disturbed his dexotions. 

A moment later the Swamiji had understood all; 
’‘Cliamjia, dear, why ar(‘ you hen* at this timt'V'’ The Swamiji 
had added tin; alfectionalc; “dear" to Iier name. 

Nly Lord, Swamiji, T have come to you a suppliant, jiray, 
spurn me not ” cried Cham})a in piteous tones. 

“Champa, my dear, don't he afraid, f have understood 
the sorrows of your heart. [ have aKo imderstood that now 
you are free from all taint. Did I not tell you that 
(delusion) will he ov(;rcome hy rtijnH (passion). Now destroy 
this rtiJdH through .!>'«/('-(truthj. From to-day you are saved. 
Heneeforth you shall he a veritahle goddess in human 
form. You have come heia; just now to meet nn; faee to 
face; to offer to me yourself, body and soul. 1 accept the 


J’rajAjditi. 
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gift and will pay its price. I Avill take away your earthly 
nature and will give you peace and joy in its place.” 

My Lord, Swainiji, I scarce can understand. Only your 
words keep echoing and re-echoing through my ears. I am 
ignorant; 1 understand not your words,” cried Champa in 
despair ])owing her head upon her breast. 

“ Champa I To-day you have l)een reborn. Now you shall 
understand all. 'J'hrougli steady pursuit of "Wisdom you shall 
he full of Ijove, full of My Self. Then shall you form j)art of 
Me—of That in whom T have l)een absorbed. Then alone shall 
you perceivi^ that, you, Champa, and I, Anantanand, are not 
dill'erent. ‘ You and 1 * are the gnvitest delusions of mankind. 
AV e an* tlie rniverse, we are in no way separate from it. Our 
acts are not our own ; tl)ey are but trifling episodes in the 
(dernal progress of Nature. 'I'liat you should love me and I 
should love you is the lowin’ aspect of the Love Etfiinat.. We 
are hut drops in the ()cean of Love, and are thus eternally united 
each one to the rest. Jhit when \^e renounce over narrower 
‘drop point of viiMv ’ and strive to realise clearly our Eternal 
Union, that is llie highest aspi^ct of Lovk.” 

Each line on tlie Swamiji's face radiated the Trutli as he 
spoke these words. I^ikt* some great seer of the (rolden Age ‘ 
who had attained the highest—like Sidilhartha laying down 
tlu' rh’EKNAi. 'riU'Tii of the Evolution of the ('inverse— 
in a manner indeserihahly eompassionate and dignitied did 
Anantanand tc'll this Ancient Wisdom to the whilom dancing- 
girl and insjiired lier soul with its inward joy. That Wisdom 
which has lieen repeated from mouth to mouth so often that 
it has all hut lost its original substance, that Ancient Wisdom 
lived again in the thrilling words of the ISwamiji. His knowhvlge 
of the Verities was not based upon dry liearsay—it was drawn 
from ])ersonal (^\']:>erieuce. Hi* had alisorhial it in his life till 
it has become yiart of his very ilesli and blood. 
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The Swamiji raised up Champa, “ Champa, dear, the night 
is far spent. Now go.” 

“ Yes, Lord, I go.” 

Anantanand slowly muttered to himself the verse : 

# «= ^i= <55: 

From above Ramkisandasji looked on in mute wonder. His 
eyes and his face indicated astonishment and devoted worship. 
As Anantanand recited the holy words the old eyes tilled with 
tears. He could not sleep for a long while. His honest heart 
was offering its devoted worship at the feet of the Snamiji. 

Enj) of Rook 1 

Kanatyalai, MuNsm 


* Turned from jinHsion, fear and unjfer, fllJetl with Mn, takinfr rrfttjro in Mo, pnrifiod in 
the fire of wmdom, many have entered into My Hoiiij' {Oitu, i\. 10) 
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THE ROSE OF INDIA 

ACT II 

N 

ScEVK TT—Tmo Vears Later 

r Sf‘rt/r. A ijarden, Oondopharo*-’ residence in the haek^TOiind. ] 

{J^oirrs heard ‘m fhr (ii^faHre: Thomtt Mathajjpen^ heal 

ns and help as, *’ Eafer Uaai Chandra, Chief Brahmni and 
High Priest,) ‘ 

Jtarn Chandra — 

A pest upon him ! But his liour is ni^h. 

Last ni^ht the Kin^ (tame back to Xarankot. 

Now is the (inu^ to sjneail thi^ guilel'ul snare, 

And draw its meshes round my lielpless foe. 

Too \on^ unchallenged in the open streets 

lie draws tin* heart of Hindustan a wav 

% 

To his piTuiciuus doctrine—ay, too long’ 

This proud magician throws his potent spells, 

Making the blind to sec, the lame to walk, 

'I'liF lepor clean—and worsi*! Day after day 
Folk turn their hacks upon tlndr ancient rites, 

And ever ligliter "row our revenues 
And poorer still the temples of our "ods. 

Into the dwellin"s of the rich and "reat 

” rj 

Like an insidious snake the bifection creeps, 

And e’en witliin these sacred precincts lurks, 

Spreading its bane about the very throne. 

Ah, yonder comes the t^iu'en ! Behind this shrub 
1 will take cover and anon be wise. 

{Hides behind the bmh,) 
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{Eniei Treptia, ihe qiieeit and Gad the Kin(/\s hrother^ mid 

Magudan}, ’ a quest of the qtieeii.) 


Treptia— 

TliH Kinir is not astir. Ere the moon waned 
In the middle watch h<' came, and sore fatii^ned 
Fell on a sleep prolound. Is all prepared? 

God- 

Ay. and fleet im'ssonsrers rich' ev('rv wav 

* ” C’ * • 

Eiddiii" the liojahs to his audience. 

Spake the divine one further of his will ? 

t 

Teeptia — 

Nought save resolve to make his resich'uce 
The palace built by Thomas Didymus. 

Without delav. 

<Hut — What saidst thou in reply 'r 

Treptia — 

T bade him s(Vk relief from cares in sleep 
nis plans suspendina: till tlie morning (Mine. 


Gad — 

Yet will his palace be his waking thought, 

And our l)elov<Ml Mahatma stand in need 

Of all the aid his ([uecnly advocate 

Can render when the Kimr’s displeasure lireaks. 

Trpptm — 

Will that avail against licim Chandra’s spite, 

When he with fuel of accusing words 

Shall feed the wrath 1 vainly strive to quench? 


Mnjrodani = ‘‘rrcaf lady.’ 
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Mayudani — 

May God, the God of Thomas, shelter him 
That in the furnace of that royal ire 
No harm befall him—lost our darkness lose 
The brightness that illumes it, and the poor 
Go sad and friendless, and the sick unhealed. 
Then never shall he conn* to Mailepur 
Nor lift the shadf)W from Sinthice’s eves. 

f/ 


{Hitler Sf. 


21i()iit<ts~ 


inake>t lutr recerettce to the queen,) 


iSt. Thonifts — 

I conu^ with groL'tini^s for llis 


Tnqitiit — 

O ' voiilurc nol tliy safety liere, 

Hut r(M*ui;e seek without the city’s i;ate 
Till trusty luesseui^iM’s shall hrin^ thee word 
Of the Kind’s pardon, who already craves 
To see tlie })ala(*e thou hast huilded him. 

SI, Thomos — 

A 

1 have no f(\ar with such an advocate 
As, royal Lady, thou to ])Iead ihy cause. 

TrtqiUtt — 

Jhit the I’hief iJrahmin to the royal ear 
Hath next the riuht of access, and therein 
His envy such a iicrv hnvith shall blow 
As will the tender shoots of counsel kind 
Shrivel and slay. He will be here anon. 

*S7. Thomas — 

He has been all the w hile —Ham Chandra, stand ! 
Thy screen of Howered shrubs avails thee nought, 

‘ Swjniii, ■ iiiawtci,’.1 title* ol rcs|>cct. 
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{Rout ('handrit rises slotcli/ behind Ike bush). 


Gad — {Drawiny his sioofd) 

Thou orafty jackal! Brahmin though thou be. 

Thy base-designs shall perish with thee here. 


St. Thomas — 

Put up thy sword ! 'I'hat blood upon thy soul 
Would lose thee Baradise. U gentle brother, 
Whose love for me is passing wonderful, 

My Master, knowins all that’s great in thee 
Is jealous lest thon be by aught that’s less 
Turned from the path His royal footsteps traced 
For thee to follow in in', partnershij)— 

To save, and not destroy tht- lives of men. 

{Gad drops his sa-ord-poiat). 


llam Chandra — 

So blades must bow before the might of Bam, 
Obedient to my magic. 


Treptia — 


It is false ! 


Tbou owest thy life. Bam Chandra, to a seer 
Greater than thou art, as the sun above 
Is greater than the stars that pale at morn. 
So shall the glory of thee and all thy eastt; 
Fade at the dawning of a brighter day 
That flies to us with heating in its wbigs. 
Speeding its flight across the shining seas. 


lla.ni Chandra — 

'Ihe q\ieen has spoken-. Now I know the truth. 
These foreign fancies have enslaved her too; 
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And foremost in this wide apostasy 
From Hindu piely and ancient faith 
Olie treads deliant of the shuddering gods, 
Jilasj)hem(\s their honour, and reviles their priest. 

TrcptUf — 

Thy base espial on thv Queen dispels 
What reverence I ha\e had for them or thee ; 
And all thv Jirahmin’s dignitv, mese<nns, 

Hath hid its head behind mv i^arden sliru1)s. 

An adder to bt* shunned, ;i thini; of scorn ' 


R(nn Chit lidra 

lliirht wis(^ art‘ tln\\ w lio >liun tin* addei‘'s bite, 

Hut fooN l)e tlu'V w lio scorn him—till h(^\ dead. 

'Die irods be tliank(‘(l this adder's vet alive. 

’ % 

Some stamliiiu: Inn'i* anon mav !eel liis fanii's. 

(hid— 

'I'hoii lhreat(‘iH*st thy Q)in*en r 
Itifui Clidiidrii - 

1 ihri.alen all 
1 ride, lo con(|uer. *'!■ I lade to fall. 

(.7 hi'ndd iipfiradrhrs f'rdtN (hf rcrduddh offlid kin (is residence) 


Herald- - 

'riu' royal sl(*e|) is ended, and tile King, 

This (lav unto llu' (ukIs uould dedicati*; 

W'lnnad'ort* In^ bids l>(‘sid(' his royal bed 
llam Chandra, high and holy prit^st of^llam, 

{Ram Chandra smiles frnnnfihaiif Iff an Trepfia and Si. Thomas^ 
and passes in (hron^jh the rei a ndah^ M offnda ni falls fainting 
into the arms of Gad.) 


10 


Curtain. 
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ACT II 

SCENK in 

Gondjihares^ ohaniber, the Kin^ reclining on cushions—A mute 
attendant, an altar with laniji lit and flora) offerin<j;s. Ham (’haiulra 
discovered.] 

Earn Chandra — 

Immortal fold tliv son to-dav 

In the embrace thy sustaiiiinu' aivns 1 (prosdrair's 
hint self). 

Gondophares {7i-^in(j )— 

Our pious duty rendered, let us know 
Take counsel for the i'ood of Naraiikot. 

Bam Chandra — 

We live in times when heed to counsel wise 
Alone can wrtnl her rnin and her shani(\ 

Gondophares — 

What dani^er threatens lier, what doom imj)eiids V 
Interpret thy dark sayini^ of omen ill. 

Bam Chandra — 

Danger, divine one, that with every dawn 
Waxes in might, and sways her hooded head 
To bite the hand that In^edless nurtures her, 

Since on a false magician from afar 

Thou didst heap favours and bestow thy gold. 

' Su'o,—a wIjo app(<arB in a two-anned f'onn r»ri the (•(huM of Goi.dopharpf* and 

in a four*armed form on the coiiiH of Kanisbku. 
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Gondophares — 

Thou meanest whom ? 

Jiiitn Chandra — 

Him that with Habban came, 
Conspiring to defraud thee of thy gold. 

^ ^on doph a ren — 

Ah, now I mind me— ’homas Didvmus ! 

AVhat hath he done that thou denoimcest him ? 


Ram Chandra — 

AVhat liath he done I H(* hath such evil spells 
Cast on thy people that like folk bewitched 
They follow where he hvids them, drinking in 
His pestilential teaching, and forsake 
The shrimps and temples of our ancient gods. 

What hath he done ! His sacrilegious feet 
Come and depart nnchalhmged, e’en within 
The sacred limits of thv very house, 
rntil the royal blood itself grows pale 
In thrall of liis enchantments - and the queen 
Avows herself apostate^ from the^gods; 

While the lh'inc(' tiad, yet more perverted, draws 
On me, a lirahmin sefer, his impious sword. 


(1 on dop h a rea — 

By Ihnn that thunders, 'tis beyond belief! 

Yet, spite of all, if Thomas Didymus 
Have proved himself an architect as "real 
As he is shewn Mnhatuia, we forgive him. 

Rmn Chcnidm {hltterhj)— 

One scaree had looked for Oondophares’ friends 
Among the foes of Gondophares’ gods ! 
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Goh d 0ph a rpn — 

« 

Look whoiv thou wilt, wo o;iro not -so thou find them, 
But tho sun ^^athers, and our soul is lain * 

To view tho ])alare that liefits our stato : 

Whithor w(' would thy sacred eoinpany. 


Ram Chandra (sarraKfiraUji) - 

Tliv servant thanks mv irraeious lord tiie Iviin;', 
But prays excuse ; he hath aln^ady sle'pl. 


Gondopharas — 

Aln>ady slept! who ihoimht ii otherwise? 

liarn ChandrfT {Itahhinff his laftals'\ — 

My lord tho Iviu:.^ expn'ssed a wish to see 
Tlie palace built him hy his trusted friend, 
The £rveat Mahftima^ Prince of arcliiU'cls. 


(iondopharcs — 

What else ? 


Dost think our palituuM* liinith'ss ? 


Ra m Ch a n dra — • 

Not for one monnyit, O divinity ! 

Vet all the Kini? hath of it, In^ should take 

Back to his bed, for only in his dnvuns 

Will he Ixdiold his palact^ of thsiia*-- 

But wliile the master sleeps, his watchdoi^ wakes. 


Gondophares — 

Is there no palac'O built by Thomas, tlien ? 

Ram Chandra — 

Not one stom? on another! 


(1 on dophares — 


And my "old ? 
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Ham iltnndrn — 

Viinislicid (hnv at /7.s7/j///\s* mighty stop! ' 
“^([uaiidercHJ liko ri<*(‘ at \v(»(ldings, <?V(*ry grain !‘^ 

Goii d oph a ves — 

(ir(Mt Gods! ITf‘ has l)(d‘ooled ni(3, lik<^ a child 
Who go(*s to toaso a tiger in his lair, 

While (h(^ great monster for sheer wondeimient 
Stares helj)l(‘ss for a inonnmt, en^ In^ strikes. 

( —Him irifff o rrff of >'age rvnhes onf). 


ll(t)n Chondra-ir- 

I could mvself l)eli(n(‘ in Thomas' (Jod 

[f lie can save him from thosi' rending claus! 

'Tis utdl! ' fis wadi!—hut I liaxeAtU to deal 
With our apostati* ((inam, and wreak nwamgt; 

()n that proud prinetding for his insolence 
So now to work ; 1 have no time to los(3. 

( :>p/*(f/i's to }ind<\) 

Slave, if a (dianc(‘ of sliding from thv \oke 

W(‘re lent thi*e, wouldst thou take it|? Thou art mutt3. 

’Tis well ; mutes make the ht'st* aeeomplices. 

At the King's tahh' thou wilt smwc^ lo-night. 

’d'is hetttM'. On his right iiand sits the ([uceu 
In golil of t)phir, Thou eanst not mistake her. 

(Jn his left hand, the Ijrother of tlu' King. 

’Tis he thou hast to do with. Take this phial, 

And when thou iilTst liis cuj) with glowing wiiu*, 

Therein its contents (unpty. That is all. 

Obey—Thou slialt not need to serve again. 

Hut servants shall await thy beckoning. 

' Till* thi’ro Ktc)).N of Vit,hnu i‘«l m ilio Rtqvcdd jirt' inlerpnSoil to iiumii i1k* siiii 

:i( il.s iiHo, at it.s position in the /rnitli and at its 

•' Hii-n \\as nios! pi-ol)ahl\ in um* at Imliaii wtMldin.u's id' thus poriod. 
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Fail me—Thou diest by a cobra bite, 

And as a cobra through a hundred lives 
Creepsst upon the earth a thousand years. 

{Mute titketi (he phial and prostrates himself. Ham 
Chandra spams him trifh his foot) 

'I'hoii* son of Iblis, rise and i::et thee lienee !(7?./*// mute). 
Now all should work out to my purposes. 

Within an hour that drau‘j:ht will take effect. 

And ( Jad in ashy stiffness will recline 

Tn death's own likeness, while they Avail and neep, 

I shall comp forward at the break of day, 

t 

Proclaim myself tin* champion of the irods 

Aijaiiist the Christ of Thomas, ('S])its)—and will challenge 

The traitor to a contest. If he can 

Restore the dead to life, his doom to die 

Be eased to doom of life-lomj prisonment; 

But if lie fail (as fail he surely will) 

I, when the sun’s at his meridian, 

And all my potion's spell have spent its power 
From death's infernal shades will summon Cad I 
And he. at my*command shall conn* to life. 

Then to her ”:ods will Narankot return 
And all, on pain of death, their homa"(' jiay 
From the queen downwards to the meanest thrall. 

And I shall be the Lord of Hindustan ! 

CrUTAIN. 

{To he eontinued). 


Franc IS A. Judd 


* Ihlirt, i.<* . ihf; l)rvil ThoiJifli a Mol'/xinnieHaii hIi'h, ]>osK:l>lr jioi iintamiiiHr hor** after 
tla* I’onnnu tA (MinAtiuii luiKHioiiArieH 
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SOME LITTLE SONGS OF INDIA 

1 

Liston, listen, O l^airest one, 

Pleasure and I’ain are brothers twain. 
Witli one who loves for Pleasure sake 
For rver dwelleth Pain. (JruiNaflam), 


Pin proud of my pride in Thee, O Love, 
Peauteous with Thv Peautv I. 

“ Dearer than life a hundredfold 

Thou art "—iny life's eternal cry. {Jnanadasa), 


•) 

•) 

What merit min(\ wliat merit mine, () friend, 
That brings me to this glorious end ? 

Lord of all tin* w'orlds is H(‘ 

Careth eVn for lilth' me. • 

His love is mine in work and rest, 

Jle lies as woman on my breast. 

Worth and wortliless so hav(‘ met ; 

O how ean I that lovt' foriret ? [Jnanadasa). 

1 

Dark and deep the Satnni ni^ht. 

Roar on roar of Thund(T-^prite, 

Rim nm jhi)n\ rains the rain. 

Stretched on coiudi in heart’s delight, 

In dishevell’d raiment diji^ht, 

Soothed by slumbers sweetest strain. 
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Th’ peacock’s screecli on to]) of hill, 

Th' love-mad croak of froi^s iujhil, 

Th’ Koel coos in spacious joy : 

\ chirps the cricket bride, 

Th’ mud-hen elucks her love beside, 

AVhat time comes in dream that hoy. {.himudrixu.) 


His form is liki' the cloud that's youni; 

His toiicli like love sonirs softly sujii^. 

His face alik(‘ the full-nioon ri<(‘. 

And lautjlunLr 'stm-ht'aius are his ever-. 
riiso(Mi the lotus tint> ITis hreath, 

1 f'arllini. I'or 11 is lov(* is death. {J ihinadosa). 

(i 

Lovers call me 'I'hy helovf'd. 

My heart's ai^low with prideful joy, 

My li’lory so hy I’ht'c i)i‘ii:otteii. 

None that glorious |)ride destroy. 

i 

(ione—ixoiu^ w(M-e <'V(‘s l)y ]h^autv I'urlM. 
Thencefortli Ij(oe lias tilled tlie world. f^idjfapdH). 


Mohini.mouan (’ii.vTTKii.n. 
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A Pl-EA FOR BANKING LEGISLATION IN INDIA 

Indiiiii Joint-Stock Jlnnkin" is barely a century old. The 
Agency ITouses of Calcutta conducted joint-stock banking 
but there was “ gross inisinanagcnient, wild speculation and 
evtravagnnt living ” on the part of thr^se big merchant princes 
who conducted banking business. Loans were granted to 
sugar and indigo plantations, to mercantile iirms and to people 
in and out of tin' stwvica^ of the Last India Company, lleckless 
sp(H*ulation was carried on with their money in agricultural 
and building bi>siness and dock constructions. When the 
mercantile firm.s failed in they also pulled down the 

Agency Houses with them. 

'rhe Union Hank, which arose out of the ruins of the 
Agencv Houses farc'd uo hettter and it had to close its doors in 
IStS. 'Fhe first Hank of Henares also failed ignominiouslv 
owing to frauduh'nt and criminal misinanagenient on the 
part of its officers. 

The (ireat Sepoy Mutiny of ls57 unsettled the country 
for ([uite a long time and no banks coiiJd arise. Rut in 
Hombay, thanks to Lancashire money, that poured in for our 
cotton, manv Banks arose in the years iSGt to 1SG(>. These 
could not withstand tlie speculation tendencies of the time 
and failed misorai)ly. 'I’hc first Hank of Hombay also had to 
close its doors in ISfJG. 

At about this time, some' of the Kxchangt' Banks were 
started in London to conduct hanking business in India and 
with the exception of these no big Indian Joint-Stock Banks 
were iloitod. Hardly was i[uiet restored in the country, when 
the exchange trouble Ix'gan to occasion serious loss and all 
minds even that of the Government had to be turned to that 
pressing problem. Thus Nineteenth Century History did not 
afford any scope for the s(*rions development of hanking 
business in India. 

II 
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It was in the first decade of this century that a serious 
impetus Wcos given by the Swadeshi movement to the 
starting of indigenous Joint-Stock Banks. The prosperity of 
Northern India, increased on account of the opening of the 
Canal Colonies and the development of export trade in wheat, 
and rendered possible the investment of capital in banking 
companies. The Banks were merely considered as instruments 
by which the people could become rich all of a sudden but 
their disillusionment came during the crisis of 1913-15, when 
almost every one of these “ mushroom banks ” was severely 
put to a test. Being built on a shaky foundation, they all 
tumbled down. 

The liank failures which commenced in Novemlier 
1913, are still to be heard of now and then. Only in 
1919, about two banks failed in Bengal. The lack of 
crovernment help intensified matters and made confusion 
worse confounded. 

Several prominent Indians have suggested legislation 
for the better management of banking business. Discussion 
keenly centred round this pivotal point after the failures 
of the Indian Joint-Stock Banks. There is a consensus of 
opinion in this matter and the necessity of passing idealistic 
legislation as a safeguard against further failures and a 
repetition of past disasters must be acknowledged by the 
Bankers and recognised by the Indian public. 

At present there is little or no banking legislation, hardly 
worth its name. The Government of India has committed 
the fatal blunder of requiring all companies, banking as well 
as trading concerns, to be incorporated under the same Act, 
that is the Indian Joint-Stock Companies Act of 1913. They 
have shown a deplorable lack of banking ideals in permitting 
the authorised capital of a bank to be much larger than its 
paid-up capital, thus tolerating inadequate banking capitalisa¬ 
tion. They must be aware .of the fact that a high amount of 
paid-up capital is essential for banking success. An undue 
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prolongation of the paying in of capital is another short¬ 
sighted policy allowed by the Government. The paying of 
dividehds out of actual capital or when a substantial Reserve 
has not been accumulated, has not been prohibited. The 
character of Bank Loans has not been defined. The granting 
of too large a proportion of the loanable funds of a bank to 
individual borrowers has l)een permitted. Any kind of 
business could be done bv a bank “ even medical attendance 
and coach-building.” No Cash Eeserve is stipulated. The 
advisability of legisLating to get a better security of deposits 
has not been considered. 'J'hcre is not the least semblance of 
an independent bank examination on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment or of the Clearing House. Not much of publicity is 
insisted upon. Only the loans of a Bank have to he divided 
under certain headings and information has to be given on 
this point. Tliere is no power to call for any special return 
from the Hanks. 

Banking business conducted on the Joint-Stock principle 
is quite new to th? Indian mind and familiarised with the 
stable private Banking Houses of the indigenous hankers ; the 
Indian people in the smaller cities and places view the Joint- 
Stock Banks managed hj’ outsiders with some apprehension. 
The recent failures made them all the*more suspicious. Even 
though there are only 21 Banks with their Capital and 
Reserve Fund above lls. 5 lakhs and a host of smaller 
concerns, there is no reason why our Banking regulations 
should not be stiffened. 

General Banking Laws are required not to provide the 
proverbial “ Strait-Jacket ” for our Banks but only to inspire 
the public with confidence. Confidence is the breath from 
which the Banks draw their very life. While giving the 
necessary freedom to the Banks, to make their business flexible 
and adaptable to the business needs of the community, the 
general banking laws should forbid the Banks to venture 
out on other fields than banking. 
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Banking Imsiness should be strictly defined and the temp¬ 
tation to reduce the Cash Reserves to 10 or 12^ as in 1913- 
15 period should he removed. The pernicious practice of a 
Bank lending money on its own shares should be penalised. 
Tlie amount of* loanable money that can be granted to indivi¬ 
dual customers should be limited. The habit of paving 
dividends when sul)stantial Reserves have not been accumu¬ 
lated or when profits have not been earned or nhen bad debts 
have not been completely written off, should he ])rohibited 
by legislation. The minimum required eapital of a Bank 
should be fixed according to the population ol‘ its locality 
and all of that subscribed, and at least half of it should he 
paid, before it can be permitted to begin its operations. The 
sense of unity and an esj^rit dc rr/y/M* should be creat(‘d by 
the incorporation of a Bankers' Association as in tln^ ease of 
Canada. 

The Government should take tin' initiative in this matter. 

Neither the fewness of our Banks, nor tin' fact that thev are 

• 

manaired bv trained Westerners must stand in tlie wav of 
official regulation of our Jianking Cojupanies. 

The apathy of the existing Indian Joint Stock Banks in 
this matter is baldly cnalitable to them. So long as tlnw 
are doing sound busines:t, no offieial regulation hinders them. 
Oil the other hand it will help them to a great extent in creat- 
ing confidence in the minds of the jicople. Education of 
the masses as to the utility of the Jbinks and their s('rvie(‘s 
or the advantages of a “banking habit” is a slower process 
and it takes many years to create that conlidoiice in the 
minds of the Indian people. Official regulation will accom¬ 
plish the same in a shorter time. 

Let the Government of tiidia have a se)>Hrat(i depart¬ 
ment to control the Banks and appoint inspectors to check 
the Banks. Let there be sound regulations and h't the Govern¬ 
ment underUike the duty of Jielping the sound banks in 
times of panic and there is expected to be a wonderful 
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development of bankinj:^ business in our country. The field of 
banking business is not overcrowded. Many more Banks can 
arise* without detriment to the existin" ones and if only the 
Government were to lie the regulators and guarantors of 
these banking companies, people null easily confide trust in 
them and our banking problem will be solved to a great extent. 

Even China, “the home of strife, of flaunted authority, 
of widespread disintegration and of national penury is 
making rapid strides in the matter of her banking business. 
Befori* the recent war, banking business was nothing but a 
mere pawn-broking proft^ssion. The native bankers, never 
helped the Chinese Government for the development of rail- 
ways, industries or reorganisation purposes. But Avith the 
closing of the foreign money mai’kets in the recent Avar, the 
Chinese Govinmnumt had to cajole tlic leading native bankers 
and quite a jirotitable l)usiness was done by the Pekin Banks 
in financing tlie Gov(‘rnment at 15 to 20^^ rate of interest. 

There was then a ruslj for l)anking business and the vari¬ 
ous guilds are now iinancing themselves by starting banking 
firms of thcdr own. So to-dav one finds Silk Banks, Agricul- 
tural and Lal)Our Banks. Chinese Banks are established even 
in foreign countries (e. g., Siiio-Prcneli Bank, Sino-Ame- 
rican Bank, Sino-Italian Bank, Sino-Jielgiau Bank, 
Sino-])anish Norwegian Bank ). 'Die starting of these Banks 
is liaving an ap|)reciable infiuence in bringing about peace, 
order and tranquility. Tlie Chinese Mandarins and the 
medal-bedecked Tucluui are ri’alising the futility of civil Avar 
and many of tliese are undertaking hanking business. 

These newlv started ventures are agitating for legLsIa- 
tion to help them and smooth their progress. The Second 
United Cldnese Conference at Tientsin has ])assed resolutions 
inviting legislation in the matter of issuing notes, bills and 
cheques. It wants tlie abolition of the tael for the dollar. 
It is pleading for the cxomptioit of transportation fees on 
all hank notes and specie payments Ironi one bank to another. 
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It points out the necessity of stopping the minting of old 
silver and copper currency. It is agitating for the recogni¬ 
tion of the existin" Clearing Houses and Ranking Assooia- 
tions in the country. It is asking the State to start a bureau 
of information to ascertain the financial standing of business 
firms and just as Dun’s and Bradstreets’ Reports do in Ame¬ 
rica give them an official rating. It requests the State to 
establish a standard technical terminology for banking busi¬ 
ness. The Foreign Bankers’ Association of Shanghai is 
closely co-operating with the Chinese Banks and an Inter¬ 
national Banking Association is to be started shortly. 

Although India does not stand so disorganised, bankrupt 
and in a morass of helplessness as China, the Indian Joint- 
Stock Banks can follotf the path sliown by their Chinese 
contemporaries and agitate for state regulation. The Excliange 
Banks have their own Association and have no inclination 
to take the lead in the matter of a Bankers’ Association. 

The Imperial Bank of India csin play a prominent part 
in organising a Bankers’ Association and thus provide com¬ 
mon meeting ground for all the banks. This will eventually 
lead to mutual help, mutual respect and mutual control. 
The Imperial Bank is basking under the sunshine of official 
patronage and it certainly matters little to it, whatever may 
happen to the other Banks. No evidence is forthcoming 
that it is making good use of Iier privileged position. Of 
course, nothing can bii expected out of Banks under 
European supervision. They do their business on 
unimpeachable lines and they do not cherish the 
prospect of strong Indian-managed Banks competing 
with them. This must he the only reason why the banking 
structure in India is but an isolated number of banks 
coming into contact in the Clearing House mecha¬ 
nism and beyond it there are jealousy, bickerings and mutual 
dislikes. The idea of a common fraternity has not dawned 
on them. 
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“Unity is strength” says the adage and in.no walk of 
life is it, so true, as in banking business. So ithe' existing 
Joint-Stock Banks should unite togetlier for mutual protection 
in times of emergencies. Failing Government help this'.is the 
next best help that they can have. The great safety and 
economy of co-operative action] should weld them into a 
conscious whole. 

It is true that “there is no legislative road to banking 
paradise” as one English Banker puts it. Legislation may 
not he the panacea for any of our hanking ills. Government 
control and inspection may not prevent hanking failures. 
It is indeed true that many of the ;National Banks of the 
United States of America failed inspite of detailed banking 
laws and rigid Government control. It is quite likely that 
the machinery of Govern?nent will not produce a competent 
staff to supervise the various bank offices in an effective 
manner. It may be that Government control may become 
a mere prelude to Government ownership. It is undoubtedly 
certain that control emanating from within by the depositors, 
by the shareholders and by the customei's will be more effec¬ 
tive and valnal)le than control from without by the Govern¬ 
ment-appointed examiners. Good directors, good servants 
and good auditors can a(^complis!r more than any set of 
ideal regulations. 

However, it must be recognised that much benefit will 
result from sound 'hanking laws. The newly started banks 
can derive invaluable aid from these restrictions. Some Banks 
finding nothing to hinder them in the shape of laws may 
become “adventure-some’’ and tie up the depositors’ funds 
and come to grief. By all means, the Banks should be 
progressive and display the pioneers’ willingness to turn their 
hand to whatever comes in their way; they should adapt 
themselves to the changing requirements of their customers, 
but this does not mean that they should play fast and loose 
with other peoples’ money. 
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The Government so long as it detines the nature of 
business that a bank sliould do and imposes ordinary restric¬ 
tions which the Banks tbemselves have to arrive at fot the 
proper conduct of their business, should be regarded as doing 
its legitimate duty and cannot be said to transgress the 
freedom of Bank Officials. The Government should see that 
thrifty people do not sulfer by entrusting their savings to 
hocus l)anks. Onlv the Government should not make the 
Banks instruments of their own and incline to the opinion that 
“the best way of creating Tuoney is to borrow it.” 

Government legislation may be unnecessary in the ca.se 

of highlv advanced countries where the banks themselves 

# 

understand their legitimate business and where the publie are 
alive to their responsibilities. But in backward countries, 
where lianking ideals are not crystallized, legislation is not 
unnecessary. The banks will be new to their busiin .ss; the 
public ignorant of their duties and many a pitfall can be 
avoided by following the straicht and simple rule.s laid down 
bv the Government. It is follv to leave evervthing in amateur 
hands to regulate their husiness by the quantum of their own 
limited experience or inadequate bye-law's, they may pass for 
themselves. 


B. Kamachandka Bau 
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THREE LADIES OF OLD JAPAN 

Those who prefer Japan of the pre-Jfei/i era to the 
commercial Japan of to-day will read with no little pleasure 
the diaries of three Japanese ladies who were associated with 
Court life durint? the eleventh century.^ They are diaries 
so full of charm, so human, so touched with the spirit of 
poetry that they remain as fresh and as pleasing to-day as 
when they were first written. It is no insignificant tribute 
to the translators that in conveying this Japanese poi-ponrri 
to English bowls they have retained much of the original 
fragrance, much of the beauty and sadness that make tliese 
delightful journals memorable. 

Pierre Loti, between glowing descriptions of dawns and 
sunsets, has ecstatically told us of the charm of the Japanese 
woman: and so, too, has Edwin Arnold, Lafeadio Hearn and 
other writers. They have been inclined to emphasise this 
trait to the exclusion of everything else. They have made 
us see a submissive little woman who bows and smiles over 
the tea equipage in a kimono that is a garden of rare flowers ; 
a sweet creature to be loved and petted, one wlio still 
slavishly follows the fatuous teaching to be found in Onna 
Daigaku (“The Greater Learning for Women ”). 

Without wishing to minimise the charm of the Japanese 
woman, it is time we realised that she is much more than 
a pretty toy. Elaborate etiquette and ancient custom have 
not erased either her human feelings or her marked intellec¬ 
tual qualities. It was a Japanese woman who wrote a long 
and famous novel several hundred years before Fielding gave 
us Tom Jones, Long before the birth of Chaucer Japan was 
producing literary work of a high order, and the best work 

‘ Diaties oj Court Lathe*.- of Old Japan. Translated by Annie Sliepley Omori and Kochi 
Doi. With au introduction by Amy Lowell Constable. net. 

12 
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in prose was written hy women who showed a finer creative 
faculty and more innate refinement than we could discover 
in our own country at a similar period. While our King was 
foolishly ])idding the waves recede, the Emperor of Japan 
was enjoying Court life that was deeply imbued with literary 
culture. I doubt if we began to appreciate the esthetics of 
colour until the present century, but in dapan, of the eleventh 
century, Murasaki Shikibu wrote, in reference to the dress 
of one of the Mikado’s ladies: ‘'One had a little fault in the 
colour combination at the wrist opening... It was not so bad, 
only one colour was a little too pale/* 

The first of these diaries, the is written 

bv a ladv ■whose name we do not know. She was so "entle, 
so self-effacing that it seems almost appropriate that Time 
should have buried her name beneatli a show er of once frag¬ 
rant blossoms. But in her diarv, almost warm with the touch 
of her hand, we find soniethiin; that is imperishable—tlie lieart 
of a woman who turned to life in the hope of lindin" love, 
who prostrated herself before the Lord Buddha in the hope 
of finding peace, and who in the end found no abiding joy, 
human or divine. 

I have read ‘ nothing quite so wistful and .sad as this 
diary that spells failure.a.s if the word had been written with 
moon-touched flowers. There is no suggestion of bitterne.ss, 
no angry rattle of musketry as in the Journal of Marie Bash- 
kirtseff. We seem to be listening to a long-drawn call that 
flutters, breaks, and then goes on again till it fades away 
behind the Hill of Death. No wonder she failed as a Court 
lady. She was far too sensitive to succeed iu a life that 
demanded so many qualities she did not possess. Had she 
been less human she would probably have become a nun, 
but the note she .struck so plaintively was of this world and 
not another. She was in love with Nature in a way we of 
the West can hardly appreciate. She was as familiar with 
'the different voices of the wind as was Hardy’s Marty South, 
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but unlike Marty she was articulate, and delighted to ex¬ 
press every shade of emotion in a brief but poignant poem. • 
When we look with sympathetic eyes a little deeper we see 
the cause of all her sadness, all her restlessness. She desired 
love, not a passionate, tumultuous love that w^ould have sub¬ 
merged her, but a gentle romantic love, a Prince Charming 
who w^ould understand her every mood. 

Our Lady of the Diary sought consolation in written 
romances. She read them as avidly as Don Quixote himself. 
When she had received copies of Genji Monogatari and he 
Monogafrn'i^ she wrote : Now ] could be absorbed in these 

stories taking them out one by one, shutting myself in be¬ 
hind the kicho ^screen). To be a Queen Avere nothing com¬ 
pared to this 1 

Once it seemed that she w'as to have a romance of her 
own. She tells us about it in a tearful wdiisper. One came 
to her who was not ‘‘ ruchi or amorous like other men, but 
talked delicately of the sad, sweet things of the world, and 
many a phrase of his with a strange power enticed me into 
conversation.” Rain fell, and they talked poetically about 
it and having discussed tin* seasons her admirer went away. 
When he returned some time later to thc^ Imperial Palace, 
they oiiee more met each other. Ilei* lover recalled the 
shower of rain, and she re})lied; 

AVlial uitcusitv of imuiiorv clink's lo >'our heart ? 

» . “ •» 

Tliat i^eutle sliower b‘ll on the leaves— 

Oiil\- tor a luuuient [oiir hearts touched]. 


This gentle stranger, who had so niuph in eoininon with the 
diarist, desired to ])lay a number of songs upon his lute. “ I 
wanted to hear it,” she writes, ” and waited for a tit occasion, 
but there was none, ever.” 

It is a sad diary. The line, “Only for a moment our hearts 
touched,” is the one bright flash of joy, but it is the flash of 
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lightning that leaA'es the night darker and more desolate. I 
•find the following in her journal; 


1 seek her in the field, but she is not there, 
Nor is she in the smoke of* eremation. 
Where is her last restin<;-plaee ? 

How can I find her*'' 


Shall we find this gentle soul sitting on a rosy lotus in 
some Buddhist Paradise ? Shall we find her reborn into the 
world, calling for love and finding it, or did she end her sad 
song before they carried her dust awav and buried it w’ithin 
sound of some temple bell ? I do not knoAv. But Avhen I 
turn the pages of her diary J find her there. 

Murasaki Shikil)u, author of the famous h'ettji JIo)iOffaiari 
also Avrote a diary. One is impressed by her knoAvledge of 
men and Avomen and by her keen power of observation. 
Japanese Court life atforded rich material, and slie certainly 
made the most of it. She has given us a vivid account of her 
experiences, vignettes that are never spoiled by a superfluous 
line. The supreme AATiter of Jaj)anese romanc<\ she is too 


shrewd, too Avise, jAerhaps too disillusioned, to be over-romantic 
herself. Excjiiisite dresses, Avitty and beautiful poetry, and 
all the courtesies of Court life did not bide from her obserA^ant 
eye tlie primitive passions that lurk Ixmeath the veneer of 
culture. She lays bare tho.se things without pointing a 
moral, without undue emphasis, and without a touch 
of the sensational. She describes with extreme delicacy 
the accouchement of the Empress, and writes with 
unconscious humour of the Crown Prince’s lirst Ixith, royal 
ablutions accompanied by the reading aloud from lilstorical 
records, the throwing of rice and the twanging of how-strings 
to keep off evil spirits. She does not hesitate to tell us that 
some of the courtiers got hopelessly drunk, and that when this 
hap])ened frightened ladies sought concealment behind screens. 
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She writes : “ Torches were lighted in close rows along the 
outer doors of the eastern veranda so there was day-brightness 
and it was really awkward to walk there. I felt for the girls, 
but it was not they only who were embarrassed. Young 
nobles looked at the girls face to face, almost bringing the 
lights down in front of them. They tried to draw a curtain 
before themselves, but in vain, and the nobles’ eyes were still on 
them. My heart throbs even at the memory of it.” One night 
at Court the Prime Minister knocked at Murasaki Shikibu’s 
door, and in the morning sent her the following poem : 

All the nifjht throu^lt, knocking louder than a water-rail, 

I stood in vain at the door of hinoki wood. 

She replied : 

A cause of deep regret, indeed, 

Had the door opened at tlie knocking of the water-rail! 

Murasaki Shikibu doos not seem to liave regarded her 
position at Court as an enviable one, and so far from bein^ 

vain about her literarv work, she writes of it with unaffected 

• « 

contempt. She may have been referring to lier own books 
when she wrote: ‘‘They are the •homes of w'orins which 
come frightening us when w'e turn the pages, so none ever 
wish to read them.” She frequently prayed before the 
Merciful Buddha of the "Western Paradise, believing that 
“everything in this world is burdensome.^’ She writes; 
“Though I set myself devotedly against worldly passions, it 
seems that there extends before me a limbo of dull wanderings 
before I can mount the cloud. 

The Diarv of Izumi Shikibu seems to have been written 
with the intention of preserving one of the diarist’s many love 
affairs. It is full of clandestine meetings, of doubts and fears, 

* Her allusion to the cloud retVrrod lo iho belief that at death Buddha reveals himself 
seated upon a ruiDbo^v•^oloul•ed cloud 
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of quarrels and reconciliations. Through all the vicissitudes 
of4hat intense union these lovers never missed an opportunity 
of expressing their feelings in ])oetry. Sometimes lyumi 
Shikibu’s lover found a stranger’s palanquin outside the loved 
one’s door. Then there was more trouble and more verse- 
making. Once M’hen he tapped for admittance Izumi Shikihu 
was asleep and did not hear him, an incident that reverses a 
certain well-remembered scene in Conrad \n Quest of His 
Youth, 

There is one note common to all these diaries, the quaver¬ 
ing but persistent note of dissatisfaction and disillusionment. 
These three ladies of old Japan flutter round the Buddha like 
gorgeous butterflies seeking some secret lioney that shall bring 
peace. AVhether life affords joy for a moment, an hour, a day, 
we never fail to see the final dust of it all, never fail to hear the 
cry of disappointment. Even Izumi Shikihu, whoso life was a 
full and passionate one, is said to have written on her death-bed : 

Out of the ilark. 

Into a dark jiath 
I now must eiitei'. 

Shine on me from afar 
Moqn of lilt* mountain friime. 

1 would remind those who roj^ard this plaintive note as 
merely morbid that the Japanese are more sensitive to beauty 
than we are, and it is a beauty always touched with mo7io no 
aware wo shiru (“ the Ah-ness of things The festival of 
the Dead, that great coming hack of Japanese souls, could 
only he possible among a ^people of poets, and inspite of the 
intensely pathetic note of these ladi(“s of Old .fapan, not one 
would fail to return to a world that, for all its sorrow, is still 
beautiful with the scent and colour of flowers, the shimmer of 
sun-flecked water and the song of birds. 


F. Hadlani) Davis 
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PROSE STYLE 

“ In inv opinion it on^lit to l>e re^arilrd as one of the functions 
of a University fo incMilcate the importance and to cultivate the practice 
of style.” 

(frrtixifiiHii .tr/dm-srs {f89^^^-1910) — Asf/infh. 

Style in its ultimate sense is manner, and style in prose 
is manner of Avritin" words just as stylo in dress is manner of 
weariii!^ clothes and style in cricket is manner of making 
strokes, 'rhis. sounds simple enoui^h, but, like all definition by 
synonym, is too simple to be satisfying. Though it exists in 
countless examples, jirose style is yet an elusive, inconstant 
thinn*, masking iNell* in multiform manifestations, and chang¬ 
ing, like a chameh^on, in accordance with the surrounding 
circumstances of theme, thinker, audience and occasion. 
Many people consider it a mere embellisliment like the 
spangles sup(*rim])ose(l on a lady’s dress or the polish laid on a 
piece of furnilun', but this idea that style is extrinsic to subject 
is reminiscent, as Newman says someAvlierc, of an illiterate 
Eastern lover pouring out his passion Avhilst his paid letter- 
writer ])ut'< it into ap])ropriate phraseology, dij)ping “the pen 
of desire i]i the ink of devotedne^s " and making “the nightin¬ 
gale of alfectioii vvarbh' to the rose of loveliness.” Whence 
comes also the point of the advice in (riiifle to Letters 

that every writer should keej) handy a Few jottings which will 
enahh' him to add " what one calls style” to his compositions. 
Style is thus made to stand for a quality of expression rather 
than expression itself, and the average man, feeling properly 
superior to finery as finicking and effeminate, is ])ecomingly 
indifferent to a thing he does not really understand. Yet he 
can usually experience the pleasure given by good style and 
allow it to influence his valuation'of literature, but he is content 
to recognise and enjoy it as art without having any desire to 
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know it scientificaJJj. In that stimulatins; and suggestive 
book Ofi ihe Art of Writing, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
protests against the intrusion of the scientific spirit into litera¬ 
ture, but he has not persuaded at least one reader that science 
should be excluded from literature, that theoretical generaliza¬ 
tions should be eschewed in literarT criticism, and that 
definition and classification, though necessary in scientific 
studies, are altogether out of place in literary pursuits. 

“ Beetles, minerals, gases, may he classified,” he says, “ and 
to have them classified is not only convenient, but a genuine 
advance of knowledge. But if vou had to make a beetle, 
as men are making poetry, how would such classification 
help?” But surely, if one were making a beetle, it would be 
helpful to know what kind of beetle one was trying to make, 
while if one attempted to make a gas without some such 
knowledfirc, might not a distressing aceid(‘nt easilv occur? 
'Ihe truth is that science and literature, like science and 
religion or science and philosophy, cannot he shut into idea- 
tight compartments; their moods are different it is true, but 
their materials and their methods are not necessarily antagon¬ 
istic. /Esthetics, for example, is the scientific study of art; 
it classifies the various arts, defines their functions and 
limits, determines the conditions of artistic production, and 
formulates the principles of artistic appreciation. Again, the 
scientific doctrine of evolution leads in one direction to the 
religious argument of design, while in another its process of 
progressive integration from incoherent heterogeneity to 
coherent homogeneity is traceable, according to Herbert 
Spencer, in literature and all art. So far as style is concerned 
Sir Arthur’s ideas are unsatisfying to the scientific or philo¬ 
sophical mind which asks what style consists of, whence it 
comes, and how its many diverse forms can be reconciled. 
Being professedly an artist, his treatment of the subject is 
perhaps purposely inconclusive.. Though he admits incidentally 
the connection between matter and style, insists that the 
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style ean never be separated from the man, and does not 
overlook technique as a finishing factor, he makes no attempt, 
to synthesize these scattered reflections, while his definiion of 
style as the power to touch with ease, grace, precision, any 
note in the gamut of human thought and emotion ’’ is as little 
instructive in substance as it is logical in form. This is not 
the way to knowledge for, as Pater says, all progress of mind 
consists for tb(^ most part in differentiation, in the resolution 
of an obscure and complex object into its component aspects.” 
Is it not wortl) while therefore to enquire what the con¬ 
stituent eUnnents of >tyl(‘ are. to endeavour to explain it in 
the al)siract, t<t seek some principle applicable to all the 
particular fornif^ in which it presents itself ? In order to do 
tliis, it is not iieoessarv to discourse learnedlv about noumena 
and universal tfu’ms, hut it may he suggested that, if sea- 
p(>w(‘r can he consifh'rcal in the ab.stract apart from the fighting 
quality of any j)arlicular navy or ship, style also can be simi¬ 
larly considered apart froni the pleasing quality of any parti¬ 
cular writer or l)ook, the practical utility of the process being 
that it pre]>ares tlie way for a proper understanding and 
appreciation of tin' various ('oncrete forms of style. 

I'ho fundamental reason for writing is to communicate 
thouglit, hut thoui^dil can only he communicated as the 
thinker c(tnc(Mves it, ami over and above this intellectual or 
utilitarian end oC coninumi'catini:' tliought through the medium 
of personality, there is also, in all uritiiu? that is literature, 
tlu^ artistic or leslhetic end of communicating pleasure to 
those who can piu'ceive the facet of truth whicli is called 
])eautv as well as that which is called knowledge. In anv 
piece of writing there is therefore the thing treated of. the 
subjective way in whicli it is treatt'd, and the objective way 
in which it is presented. Writing is thus made up of thought, 
feeling and form, and style is compounded of these simples, 
thouglit being the substantial element, feeling the spiritual 
or personal element, and form'the outward and visible 
13 
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technical element. Every product of every writer's pen 
• has a style of its own, though the qualities of that 
style, as distinguished from its component elements, may 
vary from the worst kind of l)adness to the l)est kind 
of "oodness. All writing is not literature, for lit wature 
is “a matter of putting sincere thought and feeling 
in fine form," hut the point is that the jwovince of style 
encompasses thought and feeling as well as form, that 
its function in the oflice of literature is not merely ministerial. 
A thought seeks expression not only to make itself known, 
but also to know itself, and though most thoughts are for¬ 
mulated in words before llu'V find expression, the words in 
which they find literary ex])ression are usually very dill'erent 
from those in which th(\v are first conceiv(‘d; tln're is almost 
always an appreciable interval l)etwefMi tin* (doudy conception 
and the clear e\])ressioii, and it is duriiur that interval that 
style comes into beinir as tin* joint ))roduet of thouirlit, 
personality and teclini(|ue. As a ]»arent niay hi* t-aced in 
particular featurt^^ of liis olTspriiii^, so may isolated sentences 
be referred hack to one or otlnu* of the formative elerufuits 
of style, one f]eri\ed from kmowled^-t^ resulting from rellee- 
tion and eniveying infta'inalion, amjtlier illustratin;:: Francis 
Thompson's dictum that the ohji^ct of stvh* is adequately tu 
embody individuality, while a third exhibits some lia])py 
turn of diction or prolVssional trick ol techni(|[n»; but the 
stvle as a whole is always of mixual descent, the nredomiuatinir 
strain varying with the suhjeet, tin* writer, and th(‘ cixtent 
of the writer’s artistic experience. The splnwi* of literature 
has two poles calhal, in the terminoloiry of 1)(‘ (^uincaw, know¬ 
ledge and pow’cr, and lh(‘ style of any particular- piecre of 
literature is, so to speak, polarized by its position along the 
axis round which all literature revolves. Accordinu- as its 
prime aim is utility or beauty, accordin'^ as it informs or 
inspires, according as it corresponds to the philosopliy of 
Bacon or of Plato, so will the qualities of its style l)e derived 
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mainly from one or other of the three essential inj^redients of 
all style. Yet even a sehmtific treatise may he made more' 
acceptjfl)le as literatun; hy easy expression and a personal 
touch, while the most revealing of essays will soon become 
boring without body of thought or beauty of phrase. Generally 
speaking, the thought element in style conveys information 
and aims at lucidity, the personal ehunent portrays character, 
n{jt excdudinir e(tcentri(‘itv, and aims at charm, Avhile the 
technical element displays h(viuty and aims at elfect; but all 
ihret' elenienis aet and react on one another as well, and then 
finallv coah^see into an intellectual and aesthetic whole, the 
ohjtaa of uhicli is to aclii(‘ve pleasurahle intelligibility with 
taste as well as sense. 

This analysis will probably bt* challenged alike by the 
general reachu* and bv the literary critic. The former will 
jiass the r‘*ehi)ical element, the latter the personal one, but 
both mav exclaim that there is a radical distinction l)otween 

I 

thought ami styha mailer and form, theme and treatment, 
between the thing said and tin* wav of saving it. The dis- 
tinetion is undoiil)tedlv euinmon, and is even convenient for 
critical and collo()nial purpoM*s, l)ut it is nevertheless arbitrary 
and also artiiieid in tin* sense that it is onlv made to 

4 

facilitate tInmglit and spcecdi. Not rfiat the. distinction is 
allogethcf without a dilTerrnce, i)ut tite difTerence is difficult 
to define excJK-pt by sa\ing that thought is a part of that 
which as a whole is st vh*. 'Fo illustrate, does not the style 
of an apology d(*pend as much upon the words in which it is 
couched as upon the b(*aring of the offender, just as the inter¬ 
pretation of a law or treaty turns as much upon the letter 
of the document as upon tin* spirit in which it is interpreted ? 
Nor, it must l)e admitted, is re|)utahh* literary authority 
Wanting to sup])ort tin* distinction, hor example, Matthew 
Arnold said that, without ideas of (lie tirst order or the best 
ideas attainable at the time, “you are provincial by your 
matter, though vou may not be jirovincial by your style,” 
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while Stevenson remarked regarding Burns that “it was by 
‘his style, and not by his matter that lie allVcted Wordsworth 
and the world.” But such statements involve the id^a that 
style is nothing more than form, nothing beyond the alien 
apparelling or verbal vesture of thought, an idtvi which both 
Wordsworth and Be Quincy showed to be unjdiilosophical. 
Wordsworth, for instance, wrote of “ those expressions which 
are not what the garb is to the body, but what tlie body is to 
the soul, themselves a constituent pai t and power or function 
in the thotight,” bis idea being that words are tin* incarnation 
of thought and not merely its dress as Johnson and Chester¬ 
field, in accord for once, had said before l»im, and as Samuel 


Butler has said since. Similarly, Carlvh* made l*rofessor 

* % 

Teufelsdrockh deny tliat language is the garment rather than 
the flesh of thought, Flaubert asserted that form cannot he 


detached from idea, and a living writer, wlio is Iioth creator 
and critic, has declared roundlv tliat “stvle (;aiiuot l)e distin- 
guished from matter.'’ .A.s i.s not iitiii.sual, tlie trutli lies 
somewhere hetween these extremes of miitv and duality. The 
expressed idea cannot l)e separated from the informing mind, 
but that mind is onlv one of the factors de*t(^rmining the 
form of the expressed idea, one of the raw materials from 
which the finished product of style is manufactured. Identity 
of idea and expression, alisolute accordance between subject 
and form, is achieved sponlaneoitNly on ran* occasions only, 
and is then as much an affair of mood and feeling as of 
thought; more ordinarily, even the most sincere writer most 
seek words suitable to his meaning, his expression must come 
limping after his thought, following in its track and as far as 
possible keeping step with it. Suppose that the same thought 
or matter were presented to Bacon and Milton, Addison and 


Burke, Jane Austen and George Eliot Would the same 
literary result be produced by each or even by each ])air ? 
And if not, what w'ould tly; differences lx* din* to ? Would 


they not be due to the fact that dilTerent people respond to 
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different sii»”eNtionH from the same sul)ject, one reacting 
imaginatively, another rationally, one seeing the romanfic 
sides •another the material omi, wliile y(‘t anotl)er is tickled by 
its humorous associations ? In the Ijondou Magazine of 
April 1821 JJerIram Dol>ell I'ound an article on the death of 
Keats signed “ L.'’ LamI) knew Keats, had revi(?wed his 
Lamia^ was writing in tlie London at tlie time, and had used 
the initial once or twicie. Yet ins))iie of such prima 

facie evidence of Lninh's authorship, ])ol)ell d(;cided otherwise 
l>ecause “if Laml) had written it, 1hcn*e would havf^ l)een in it 
a senterme or two which would have discovered his crafts¬ 
manship.” Matter.sv'is not therefore? style, hut neither 
is it somellnni^ (‘iitirelv distinct from style. Matthew Arnold 
declared that having something to sav is one of the secrets of 
style, wliilt? Pat<‘r pointed out that the dilference between 
good aiul great art in litenitnre depends (lirectly on matter. 
M’ithout en([uiring wlieth<;r Max Muller was scientifically 
correct in saying that thought and languag(‘ nra identical, it 
mav safelv l)e said that, so far as writing is concerned, 
there is a close coun(?ction and interaction between thought 

O 

and words, that thev are concomitanl and correlative, that one 
cannot conn^ into eohereui existence witliout the other. 
Newman ol)served that “ matter and expression are parts 
of on(‘” and as such ])arls tln^v aia^ connected as closely 
as a seed and its flower, the sheen on leav(*s and the 
sap tlial feeds it, the Ime of health and the body that 
l)ears it. It is in fact thought that makes the difference 
l)et\veen a handicraft and a line art, between being smart 
and being (diif\ between snapping a subject and making 
a study ('f it, bet ween adding pictiues to a book and illustra¬ 
ting it. As an element of style, thought or matter can never 
be over-ol)trusive as the ])er.sonal element occasionally is, nor 
over-cultivated as the technical element often is, despite the 
fact tluit it may he, as in scientific or pliilosophical exposition, 
the only oleniont of style in evidence; even in such WTiting 
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however, it is better to have a sugar-coating on the pill, 
better to write like Huxley than like Kant, because the 
importance ot the matter demands that no part of the rea*der’s 
attention should be dissipated in penetrating obscurities of 
language and unravelling mazes of careless com])osition. 
Though it may not be true that “sul)ject is everything,” 
for good matter does not ensure good style any mon^ than 
a good model impli<\s n good picture or good marble 
a good statue, yet subject is an important factor in stylo 
and must besid(^s suit the writer if he is to put the best of 
his personality and skill into his work ; it is in this stmse |)erhaps 
that style has hovn called mental behaviour, a kind of cachet 
of mental capacity and mode of tliinking social Ixdiaviour 
is of upbringing. To sum up, matter, thought, idea, sul)ject. 
is the foundation of style and the material of its sup<*rstruc- 
ture, tlu' sha])e ;nid unity of which is (h'termined by the 
informing spirit of ]>ersonality, while technique In merely the 
scafiolding and other mor(' or less meehani(*al nuans hy which 
the material is piit into j)lace, with diu' regard artistic 
effect, hut with reference also to the (Jna*k architectural ideal 
of ornamentation being an integral part of stiaudiire. As the 
accompanist must follow the siiig('r, so must the writer aim 
at an ans\\erahl(^ style, one in Avhieh manner matches matter; 
and yet, though no man will write a topical talc as 1 h‘ would 
a temperance tract, nor describe a public execution in the 
same way as a state hall, every man will do each of these 
things differently, and the correct conclusion is therefore (hat, 
while form should follow' matter generally, it can only do so 
w'ithin the limits imposed by personality and artistry. 

This brings us to the personal ehnnent in style, that 
element which is not only like the mint-mark on a coin 
showing where it has been struck, but wdiicb also contributes 
the characteristic ring that distinguishes the genuine from 
the counterfeit. Tn some forms of lit(Tature it is even more, 
it is the most vital of the interdependent forctvs w hich produce 
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the organism of style, the life-principle of style as secure 
from reproduction as the nucleus of the protoplasm. It is 
perscfhality that dilTerentiates men from animals and marks 
a man among men, and though a. writer may borrow his 
matter, and must ac(|uire his techni()ue, his Y)ersonal point of 
view comes from within ;ind cannot bf? reil<3ctcd from without. 
Originality of idea is not easilv come bv'' at this stage of the 
world’s cai-cer. 


AYIiat canst thou know, O scholar, 
AA hicli hath not long been known ? 
•AA’hat canst thou have, O spoiler, 
AA'liieh dead men did not own ? 


Most of our ideas have parimts with a fanoly likeness, and it 
is generallv as diHicult to (hdermim* when and where an idea 
has begun as it is to deterniim* when and when^ life l)cgins. 
Tin? secret of originalitv usuallv lit's thmvfore in a kind of 
|)t'rsonal parallav which makes the familiar mnv l)y a change 
in the point of ol)S(‘rvation. the merit of style becoming thus 
mon^ often a matter of treatment than of idea. The ])heno- 
nuMia of ]»ersonality ap]>ear in all •human activities; in all 
hamlici'afts. in all tine ;irt^'. the ditferentite of the self- 
consistfUit p<*rsonal touch are constantly in evidence; even in 
crime, as {'harles M(M'ci(U' tells us, the specialist preponderates 
ov*M’ the gt'iuM'al ])ra,ctition<M*, each (*lass f)f specialist has its 
own mental makt‘-u]), and. uliat is most to our purpose, each 
criminal tends to r(‘j>eai his own speciality in tlie same 
individual way. No man can jump away from his shadow, 
and his immtal idii>syncrasies, his ])ersonal prejudices, even 
his physical peculiarities, will appear more or less in his written 
work, in his choice of a medium, in the structure of his 
sentences, in the ampliiication of his thought, in its illumina¬ 
tion by lights of metaphor and its illustration by pictures of 
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simile. Hence comes the invalidity of Herhert Spencer’s 
dictum about a specilic style showiiii; poverty of sptM'ch, It is 
2ierhaps a philosopliically ideal alwtraction of human im))erfcc- 
tion, a sealed pattern of perf(adion Jiiddmi some\vhe]’e in 
Heaven, but it does n<^( hf in with the worldly facts for all 
irreat writers have a specific predominatiiur style Avhich, while 
it allows of some variety «accordinir to subject, as is seen in 
versatile writers like De Quincey, y(‘t pervades most of their 
work with a particular manner, an individual uniformity, a 
general consisttmcy flowering from personality. Personality 
is indeed the ))reserving salt of all those forms of literature 
which are not protectt^l from tleeny ]>y tin' timeless univer¬ 
sality or vitalizinu’ freshness of tlu'ir thoiurht, and it acts 
through the peculiar vien-point of tlu'Avriter, the particular 
atmosphere in which his tlnnmlit nn)\'(‘s aiid has its lieing, the 
individual treatnu'iU hasfal on his spt'cial sense of fact and 
built up out of all the inlluenees that eomhine to mak(' the 
man. Sfulns virui/t unimi our stvle l)e\\ravs us" said old 

• • I • 

Burton, and Sir Walter Italeinh adds that *‘ntln'r i^tstures 
shift and ehani^e and flit, rliis is the nltiinale and eiuluring 
revelation of pt'rsopality.'’ So alst) Selioptmhauei said that 
style is "a safer in(h‘x to eharaeler than tin* face,'’ while 
J. A. Symonds remarked that the (jualities of styh* are 
intimately connected witli tin* (|ualilins and limitations of 
the writer and teacli us much about hiio." i'htnu^hez Vhomme 
thus becomes one of the chief eanojis in the criticism of 
style, but it must l)e apj)Iif*d eautioii>iv he(‘ause tluu'e is 
considerable variation in the <‘Xtenl to wiucli llu' stvle mav 
1)0 judged from the man or tin* man disooviM’ed in the style. 
Sometimes this is duo ter the subject, sometinu's to tin* man 
himself, sometimt'N to tin* conditions under wliich he liv'es 
and works, JJiit |)ersonality will always peep out somewlicro 
even if only in peculiarities of vocabulary or pervtu’sifies of 
punctuation, and it is therefore humanly impossible for 
writing to be “seraphically free from taint of personality” 
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like the larkN soni^ ol* Meredith. One aspect of impersonal¬ 
ity, mainly French in origin, recjuires literary art to mirror* 
life wifhoiit also refleetini^ the artist, but this deliberate 
objectivity of attitude is a matter of technique like the tone 
of voice in speakini^, and is powerless to eliminate the personal 
equation from style. Wordsworth, for instance, accounts for 
the alleged impersonality of Shakespeare’s art by suggesting 
that his universal mind was able to reach every variety of 
thought and feeling without bringing his own individuality 
before the reader. But this faeultv of imaginative realization 
is common among creative writers, and no very delicate 
perception is needed to feci Shakespeare’s style ripen as his 
character matured atul his experience widened, while the 
reiuliness with which a fresh or forgotten Shakespearean 
quotation or allusion is recognised hy the familiar reader 
shows that his style was individualized and characteristic, even 
though the clniracttM'istics it embodies- may be unidentifiable 
from want of knowledge of the man. Besides, Shakespeare 
may always hr taken as the exception proving any literary 
rule, aud Wordsworth himself allows this particular rule 
when In* says : '■ In all (hat Spenser writes you can trace 
the g(‘uth‘ spirit of the man; in all tJiat Milton writes 
you find the rxalt(al sustained l)eing that he was.” If further 
evidence* is reiiuired to refute this other ])athetie fallacy of 
impersonality, liunib, (goldsmith, Montciigue and Stevenson 
mav be cited to prove that everv book, at least in the 
litnrat lilt' of powtir. i<; ptM-iiicated with its author’s 
personality, that, as ('arlyle says, “ whatsoever of morality and 
int(‘lliy;eno<‘ ; what of patience, perseverance, faithfulne.ss, of 
inetliod, insight, ingenuity, energy ; in a word, whatsoever of 
strength the man had in him will he written in the work he 
does.” 

(,'oming now to the technical part of style, it may be 
premised that, while the elements of thought and personality 
are of interest only to the serious student of literature for 
U 
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theoretical and critical })Lir|)oses, the technical element is 
useful for practical purposes to the ordinary reader and average 
writer. Though Stevenson deprecated too close a scrutiny of 
the springs and mechanism of literary art, a knowledge of such 
technicalities must help all of us to appreciates and (unulate its 
finest achievements. It has been said that the so-rallod laws 
of style are no more essential to good writing than logic is to 
right reasoning or grammar to correct speaking, but, Avhile it 
may be allowed that writing does not heeonie literature simply 
by knowing and ol)serving these laws, just as logical reasoning 
is not necessarily convincing nor grammatical speaking 

necessarily etfective, it mav confidentlv t)e assortf^d that all 

• - » « 

these arts are the worse practised a'> tlieir I’csptHdiv(' technical 
rules are disregarded. Every man can in fact inercasi^ his 
stylistic stature a cul)it 1 )y taking tliouglif ovtn* tcclinicimo 
though it dues not follow of cour<e that lecdmifinc every¬ 
thing or (M'en, as the th^ (ioncourts Indd, of moia* importance 
than ideas. Teehni(|ue has its uses, but il'^ rules are of 
negative latlier than ])ositive value, their p]’oj)er pur[)ose being, 
not to secure ex(a*llenee under any eireunistaiu'cs. but, provia*^! 
the other re<]ui^ile conditions are piv'senl, to show how 
excellence may he secured and to ludp in securing sueli ex¬ 
cellence. They are, that is to say, a means and not an (uul : 
they contribute to, l)Lit they do not create, the force and 
felicity of style: they economize eina'gy and make for 
smoothness in running, but they do not etjnslitute the prime 
mover in the mechanism of style. A man cannot become a 
good writer by studying the formal part of style any more 
than he can become a good fooll)alIer by hauaiing tlu^ laws of 
gravity and motion, or a.good painter by mastering the combi¬ 
nations of colours and the niceties of perspective; there are 
“ some beauties yet no precepts can declare ” and “ nameless 
graces which no methods teach/’ and these originati* subjec¬ 
tively from something to which personality and thought both 
subscribe, something which art merely sharpens to the point 
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of literary ell'eetiveriess. Technique may by itself convert a 
rough diamond into a brilliant gem, but its rules of literary 
expression, derived inductively from the practice of great 
writers, are always of individual rather than invariable applica¬ 
tion, are constantly being disregarded by genius as idols of the 
market or theatre, and are further conditioned by the ever¬ 
present necessity of exploiting the sweet uses of diversity. 
Herbert Spel leer’s i^oneralizHtion about economizing the 
reader's attention is in some respects the most satisfying pre* 
ce]>t of com])osition vet enunciated, but it takes only indirect 
account of the reader’s pleasure and none at all ot the ■writei'’8 
feelings. Si urge Moore lias suggested similarly that the effect 
on the reader is the true criterion of style, while Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Coueh says also that we have an obligation to put 
oui’sehes in the reader's plaeebecause it is his comfort, his 
eoiiyeni(uu*e, Ave havt' to consult.'’ Ibtt surelv there is a duty 
towards oneself as well as a duty towards others, surelv sub- 
UKM’genee of self is not good style in every kind of writing 
any more than it is good form in eAery circumstance of life. 

Tecliiii(jue in writing is concerned primarily with words, 
with their choice as units, their arrangement as sentences, and 
their eouibinutiou as jjaiagraplis, chapters and books. Philo- 
so])hers like Hobbes tell us that words* are merely couuters or 
eoint'utional signs, wliile poets like Shelley assert tliat speech 
created tliuuglit. Hoth are right in their own way because 
words are nothing without meaning just as meaning is nothing 
until it is put into words. Yet practical people are aware 
that, provided their limitations are not overlooked, provided 
tliev are kept in their places as all servants should be, words 
cannot be disparaged or disregarded in the manner of those 
champions of brevity, the learned professors of Laputa. Ac¬ 
cording to Bacon, “ tlie first distemper of learning is when 
men study Avords and not matter,” but Coleridge said that 
prose is “ Avords in their best order,” Avhile Swift defined style 
as “ proper Avords in proper places.” But Avhat are “ proper 
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words in pros(* ? Lessing advised his sisfer to *’ Avrit<' as vou 
speak and you will then write well/’ He was really drying to 
cure the German sentence of elephantiasis, hut his advice is 
still repeated to aspiring authors who are told, on the added 
authority of Wordsworth, to shape their ardt^nt ideas in a 
conversational mould by using “ the language really used by 
men.” The advice certainly serves as a salutarv check oji 

4 4 

youthful exuberance for, just as the hegiiiner ou a bicycle 
fails to get over the ground becciusc he keeps his ey(* on tlie 
front nlieel instead of on the road ahead, so is the inex{)e- 
vienced writer apt to lose sight of the end of his art by ])aying 
too much attention to one of its means and seekinir, like the 
Archbishop of Granada, “a literary reputation for a sublime 
and elegant style.’’ Yet. while words are common to all 
modes of communicating coniu'cted thought, (he words used 
in writing must diil'er from (hose used in speaking for tlie 
same reason as ceremony differs from custom in all human 
affairs. At bottom, the convention which made a Homan 


citizen wear a toga on certain occasions, and w hich iu)W -a-days 
forbids flannels at a levee, is the same as that wliich pranks 
writing in the comparatively imposing verbal garb necessary 
to the impression that something out of the common is afoot. 
YYriting in the literary sense of the w'ord is the art of the few', 
speaking is the business of the many, and the forms that 
fit the one do not suit the othw. AVriting in the language 
of everyday intercourse doee discoui’age circumlocution 
and encourage concrete expression, hut for the rest 
current speech is inaccurate in syntax, unmindful of 
etymology, disfigured by slang, unbeautified by rhythm, 
and full of w'eary overw'orked phrases iiece.ssary to instant 
comprehension. “ To expect an author to talk as he writes 
is ridiculous,” says Hazlitt, and it is at least as ridiculous 
to expect him to write as he talks for, except in the 
drama and fiction of contemporary life, w'riting like a 
dialogue makes as much for unreality as talking like a 
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book, “ Quite so,” says somebody trying to turn the attack, 
“but all that I mean is that writing should be as free from 
self-aonsciousness as speech, that a writer who clearly sees the 
truth has as little choice of language as Tobias Hobson’s 
customers had of horses.” But this is opposed to the teach¬ 
ing both of experience and of writers like Ben Jonson who 
have told us to “seek the best and be not glad of the forward 
conceits, or first words, that offer themselves to us.” In his 


Note-Books Samuel Butler says that he never took any pains 
with his style, but adds that ‘'a man may, and ought to, take 
a great deal of pains to write clearly, tersely and enphemisti- 
callv.” This ingenuous inconsistenev is as entertaining as 

Lord Morlev'sVeiiiark tluit ho ha.s verv littlo failli in rules of 

» » 

style, thou»;h he has an unho-inded faith in the virtue of 
cultivatinir direct and jirecise expression, and l^uller’s sarcastic 
reference to Plato's “seventv sliies at on<' sentence ’ need 


not therefon^ ))e taken too seriously, more es))ecinlly as we know 
that Newman found himself obliged to take mreat pains witli 
all his writing, and that Kuskin ascribed bis command of 
language to the constant habit of choosing his vital words 
carefully. And what about Stevenson, who modtdled bis 
sentences in clav before lie cut rliem in marble—Pater, who 
brought forth the uni(jue word with sucli mental travail— 
La Bruyere, who pursued the one and only perfect 
expression with passionate persistenec—Flaubert, who was 
if possible more meticulous, almost morbidly meticulous, 
spending days, even weeks, over a single page of w'riting ? 
Recollecting those thoughts “ which into words no virtue can 
digest,” in which “ the meaning must be tossed from expres¬ 
sion to expression, mutilated aud deceived, ere it can find rest 
in words,” one is inclined to doubt whether anything really 
good or great has ever been written with a running pen. Yet, 
as there is the word of Nietzsche that sometimes “ everything 
seems to present itself as the readiest, the correctest and the 
simplest means of expression,” and its confirmation by the 
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li\iiiii; mtic who says that “beauly and frutli may come 
tdUotlier and tind flic exactly rii'ht word in the flash of a 
nionieiil/' one may believe that a writer of gCMiius does ’occa¬ 
sionally experience a twinkle of inspired conseiousness, one of 
those pregnant ^lini})ses that Ulysses eausfhtof Minerva, when 
tlie inlinite l)e(*onies tor an instant finite, when th(i interpreter 
of (lod to man sves without straining, hears without hearken- 
inijr. and takes without asking. But, as ^Matthew Arnold said 
of (he gipsy's art. ** it needs lieaven-sont moments for this 
skill/' and a writer more often tinds liimself in the position of 
Cassini in tlie rol)l)ers’ cave repeating harle\ and the name 
of every other grain in the vain attempt to reeall ‘‘sesame/^ 
Second ihouglits are proverbially ihe best in life, and in 

Hb'rature tbev are general!v obligatorv. As the lat(‘ Sir 

« 1 . • 

Kdnard C’nok sliowed in liis Hh'nu'H AVe;vv///o//.v. “ many of 

the liappiest tbouglils ol‘ poetN," in n bom a trner light of (Jod 

is said to burn. ** man\ of the \\ords and plirases which might 

semn most inspired or in(*\ italilo were, in fact, second 

thoughts." So also tin' jirose-writi'r soon disco\ci> that art is 

long, and that, during bi'^ anxious searcln^s for Swift's proper 

words, the despairing er> of Bicliard fl is continually forced 

« 

from his (h'ti'rniiiicd li|)>« 1 cHiinot do il ; yet I’ll hammer 

it out.” 

Hazlitt supplied another answer to our (|ucstion ahoul. 
pro]ier words’’ when he wrote that “tin' projier force of 
words lii's, not in the words themselves, hut in their applica¬ 
tion,” that is to say in a ha])py concord hetAveen their 
denotation and connotation, a skilful adaptation of expression 
to idea, a truthful correspondence between the thoui^ht or 
fceliiifr the writer w'ishes to convey and the associations his 
words arouse in the minds of his readers. This respect for the 
imagery behind words, this symmetry betvvecji the sign and 
the thing signified, this precise proportion of term to purpose 
as Pater puts it, is the conjplcmentary secret to Matthew 
Arnold’s having .something to say. It justifies the long word, 
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the Latin word, even tlie inelegant word, used significantly 
and suggestively; it condemns the short word, the Saxon 
word,’even the sweet-sounding word, used without signiticance 
or suggestion. Appropriate diction confers all theehanns of 
all the Muses often flowering in a single word ''; it Hashes the 
writer’s inessag(; along a doul)le wire of moaning and implica¬ 
tion, visualises his tliought into a reality beyond the power of 
])rint 7 >/'v and adds wealth of beauty To tlie ^ift of thought. 
But knowledge, intelligence, taste and tact arc all very necessary 
to siUT(*ss in the jirocess, bn* it is not difiicult to become 
dangfU'ously obsessed by the delusion of tin* pre-ordained wot 
prt^prv. Again, “ great n its somtdimes may gloriously oil\md/’ 
and the archaisms wliieli Ijamb wrote for anli(|uity, the exotic 
blooms of tln^ de (ioncourt brothers, tlie imperial-purple 
passages of Carlyle, are L:ra(*es which a master-hand alone* 
can reach." I’im* words do not make flue wl•itin^,^ nor would 
I'ulV’s variegated cliips of nu'taphor make a })l(*asiin: literary 
mosaic, y(*l every write*]* ma\ ''atteanpt tospriim- imaLrinntion 
witli a word " provided lln* id(*as he sUivts aie wortli b)llow- 
ing up and do not lead liis revidersaway from the* mental i^’ame^ 
they are* su])pe>'e(l to flp stalking. Still,^ for ordinary way¬ 
farers. (lie* rule of tlie literarv n^ad lies neither to idght 3ie)r to 
left, but along tin* mieldle, that of words which, 

avoifling liotli the rocks oJ‘ tired tradition anel the ditches of 
daring nciologism, convey pertinent id(*as eu])honiously, fit 
meaning witliout heing supe*rtluous, satisfy the uiulerstaiul- 
ing witliout n(‘glt*e(ing (lie emotions, and appeal to the 
msthetic semst* without heing unint(*lligil)le‘. Hut the margin 
betw’ce*!! virtue and vice* is as narroAv lie*re as elscwlieic. 
and no man can be e)mniverbiv(n’ous " like (lie Autocrat of 
Oliver \AVneleIl Holmes. Asked what lie* mixed liis ceilours 
with, the painter Upie re*])lied : “\\’ith lirains, Sii*. ' And so 
is it with words in writing for, though " nmn’s use or deiiance 
of the dictionary depends for its. justirteation on notliing but 
liis success/' tliat success <*an only be won by a laborious 
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process of (houiflitful training in the course of vv^hich the 
brain and taste are slowlv lauitht to select with almost 
instinctive tact and nearly infallible felicity. 

Having secured the pro))er word, its proper place must 
next be souglit, its place in the pattern most apropos of the 
general design. As the proper word is a mixed matter of 
meanin^: and imagery, so is the proper jdaee a mixed matter 
of meaning and melody, the common object being to convey 
thouii’lit with the maximum intellectual force and artistic 
efiect compatible with tlie minimum effort required for com* 
prehension. Apart from |)edestrian considerations of syntax, 
this proper place is determined by emphasis and rhythm, 
em])hasis heini; effective presentation by position, ])y the use 
of climax and the placing of (|ualifying words as in the 
classical contrast l^etween 'Mlreat is Diana of the Kphesians 
and “ Diana of the Ephesians is great," while rhythm is 
effective jiresentatioi by sound, the elemental appeal of 
' harmony and smoothly undulaliiig movement which 

facilitalcN mental work as much as it lightens manual 
labour, ib'ose rhvthm does not, it is ti*ue. move alnavs 
on the >anie feet, and should besides be as unohtrusive as a 
good accompaniment, yet “take care of the sense and the 
sounds will take care* of themselves ” is a decidedh 
specious precept for, though Engjish prose is seldom as 
consciously rhythmical as Latin prose was, its words and 
phras(s should nevertheless be sele(‘ted and placed with some 
regard for to!ie and cadence. U'ell-tum'd words and phrases 
are perha])s of more imjHU'tanca^ in poetry, but even in “ the 
other harmony of prose a styh^’s prosperity lies to some 
extent in the ear of him that reads it. Sound is the echo, 
sense tlie authentic voice, still it is advisable always to read 
aloud what one has written even if nothing higher is attained 
than the pronunciability ” of Bentham or that ‘'evasion of 
cacophony" which was De.Quincey’s pre-occupation. The 
aim of expressioii as a whole is to achieve the curiosa 
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felicUm of the ancionts by compromising tho claims of 

f 

intellect and emotion, sense ;ind sensibility, utility and 
beautj^, but expression is still only a part of style, and should 
not r(?ceive nor attract more attention than a constituent part 
deserves. Some one has said that the style of Saint-Beuve’s 
letters is superior to that of his essays because he had no time 
to spoil it, and the later work of Henry James shows how the 
problems of presentation may delight unduly. A touch of 
rouge on Ihe cheek of stylo is permissible, but it must be put 
on with the art that conceals art, there must he no meretri¬ 
cious display, no conspiciious pursuit of a letter or sound, no 
pompous usH of wliale-like words by little tishes. Anything 

that sHcrilices sul)stance to show is inartistic, for unity is the 

' ( 

crowning glory of all nrt. and unity in writing conies from 
the individual guided, hut not led, hy tlie j’ules of (‘xjiression 
applicable to his im^dium and theme. 

Prose style is thus a svntliesis of three (dements, but it is 
not, like water, a chemical compound of elements in fixed 
]iroportions with ])roperties of its own; it is ratlier a plastic 
amalgam in Avhi(di the ingredients arc mingled in varying 
(|uantiries wbib' retaining their own (pudities. i^erspienity 
is such a (piality of tlie thought element, urbanity of the 
])ersonal (dement, and propriety of-the technical element, 
sincerity being a (lualitv common to all three. And what is 
siiic'critv ill writiiiirV Xothinu; more or less than truth in 
tlioui'ht. feeling and I'orni. an honest shariiiir of the opinions 
expressed and a modest accommodation of subject to capacity, 
no posinu; in des(*ril)im> experiences and no assumption of un¬ 
felt emotions, no eonseious use of superfluous ornament, no 
"oin"-, as Montaiifne puts it, a mile.out of one’s way to hook 

5^ 7 si 

in a tine word. Novelty is the writer’s will-o’-the-wisp 
heckonim' allurinijlv iindm- modern competitive conditions, and 
sincerity's the only ^niidin^-liu'ht that will keep him out of 
the slouijhs of alTectatioii and cf/. vulgarity. But 

sincerity is only a (|uality and is powerless to produce good 

15 
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style if ihoutijht is trivial, IVeling feeble, and expression 
teclmically iiuidequate. All the conscientious ploughini? in 
the world will not bring forth a crop out of sand, and if the 
writer wishes to escape the fate of Gil Bias, who was given 
credit for speaking what he thought, but was nevertheless 
dismissed l)ecause he had not thought anything deserving of 
being spoken, he must not only write what he thinks or feels, 
but must also think or feel .something wortl) writing alx)ut, 
cind must besides write it in a manner north writing. The 
distinction between essences and qualities is old enough, but 
it is often overlooked, for most of us confidently classify or 
label a particular style, and think we are showing considerable 
critical acumen, when all that we reallv mean is that 
the literature in which it is embodied or exhibited excels in 
or lacks certain ([ualities peculiar to one or other of tlu* 
essential elements of all style. The epithet rhetorical/’ for 
instance, implies the use of elaborate ornament to captivate 
the senses and divert the understanding, but it indicates only 
a quality not a ditferentiating (‘sseutial. Kmploying artifice 
is not liccessarilv the same as l)eing artificial, and rhetoric is 
bad art only when it replaces the lucid ))y the luminous. As 
William ^\'atson says, •‘truly the worst literary pose of all 
is that of uuliterariucss/' for every writer must be something 
oi a deliberate stylist if he takes any pride in his art, and 
tries to y:ive and receive* pleasure by its jiraetice. It is all a 
matter of degree, the permissibli* degree var\ing with the 
kind of writing and the ol)jeeti\e il Inis in view. For this 
reason Matthew Arnold's ideal of style is insufficiently human, 
too coldly intellectual; persuasive urbanity is most com¬ 
mendable, but convinciiii^ frankness mav suit certain circum- 
stances better, and Par ion Vorick’s want of discretion in 
words then l)ccome.s artistically appropriate, hitting is more 
ellective than hinting, and .strong feeling can lind strong 
e.vpression without olTending gocxl taste. ‘‘Every species of 
composition,” says De Quiucey, “ is to he tried by its own 
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laws each has its ecneil particulier as well, and it is not 
sound criticism to impeach a jeu (Vesprit on the charge that 
it fails to conform to the canons applicable to a chef d'ocuvre. 
Yet an essay on dreams and a treatise on indigestion may 
both be literature and may both display art in the different 
degrees and qualities suitable to each. In the same way, the 
style of every writer should be judged on its inherent merits 
taking into account the individual, the subject, the audience, 
and the other accompanying circumstances. Uy such 
standards, the styles of Bunvan, Swift and Defoe on the one 
hand, and of Johnson, Puter and llnskin on the other, may 
air he equally "ood or equally bad; each has its own ([ualities, 
with the excellences and defects of those qualities, and there 
is thus no invariable criterion of the literarv merit of human 

4 

style anv more than there is an invariable criterion of the 

4 4 

philosophical truth of human Knowledijfe. Style is the 
resultant of three forces—intellect, ))ersonality and craftsman¬ 
ship—which combine to produce the composite effect, while 
each also acts on the others durinc; the process, which work 
in partnership and end in union. The head, the heart and the 
hand are all at uork, though the amount each does and its effect 
on the result vary with every writer. Ideally style should 
orchestrate its three instruments into a rational and melodious 
diapason, but in practice every writer plays oiu* or more of 
them more vitjorouslv than the others, has one or more of 
what may b(‘ called the mind, soul and body qualities of style 
more strongly develo))ed than the others. Remembering how 
Plato was ridiculed by Diogenes the Cynic, it will be discreet 
to avoid the generally admitted difficulty of detininir our 
subject, besides, if tlu' id(V» of a thin^^ has been grasped, it 
is unnecessary to define it, and the idea of prose style, as 
conceived in this essay, is perha])s clear enough to focus 
comprehension on. It is essentially and inumital)ly manner 
but it is not, as the Philistines .think, a sort of ileus er 
uiaohiita.a mere intellectual i^esture or literary accent, some 
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incommunicable fragrance peculiar to the finer flowers of 
literature. It is the whole manner in which ideas are 1)orn 
and brought out into the world as Avritten words, manner of 
thinking, manner of feeling, and manner of expri^ssion, good 
style being sincerely appropriate manner, appropriate to the 
subject, appropriate to the writer, apjiropriate to the occasion, 
and appropriate to the object oi* end in view. 

Lionel Lukkoavs 
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•WOUNDED VANITY OR INJURED PRIDE 


He who c'lamiK to ki'ep truth iiiviolato must 
either hate or I’ear, 


speak of no man with 

Tiirifft.s. 


“ No man, liviiiii- or dead, is jmt upon a pedestal but 
haiuN reaeli u]t to jnill him down. 

The juice of su|»erinritv is env>. 

Those wIjo can do nothin;; el>>e can mock. 

Jt the one revenue of medi(»crit\. 

It \> tfie one triumph of' failure.’' I'rnnk Cni/tr. 


Ill Hckiiowled^diii? his olilii^atioiis to Oeser Goethe says: 
Vou hav(‘ taiiuht me to be modest Avilhoiit self-depreciation, 
and to 1)(‘ proud without presum])tion. Would that some 
one niii'ht do for Prof Jadunath what Oeser did for 
Goethe! I'or with <»iir restless Cuttack Professor it is a 
(juestion, not of modest sen>e of worth, ])ut of pontifical airs— 
not of justilialile pidde, hut of unabashed Egomania. He knows 
the strem;lh and quality of his rare intelfeetual powors. He 
is fully conscious of his wondrous, library triuniplis. And he 
must proclaim his i;reat i^ifts from the house-top. lie has not 
the ])atience to let people discover these for themselves. 
The Professor is on tln^ war-path. He is lient on being 
recognized, md only as a scholar and researcher of tlie 
highest order, hut also as a critic of the very finest metal; 
a critic of all-setdin; wi.sdom and of all-embracing knowledge. 
The l'niv(‘rsity of Calcutta is, for the present, the oliject of 
his censure and criticism ; and his criticism is one continuous 
.stream of dis])aragement and dislike. He has condemned the 
University and its policy: censured its reckless expansion; 
found fault with its unworthy, unlettered staff; has called 
for a searching scrutiny and an unsparing enquiry into the 
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present condition and the present M'orking of the Post-Graduate 
system. No one will, for a moment, disagree with the 
Professor in his demand for an enquiry. No one will', for a 
moment, question the desirability of receiving light and wisdom, 
even should the light come from Cuttack and the wisdom from 
the historian of the trisdoiiiles)s Aurangzaib. We seek light and 
thankfully receive lii^ht—come from wliat quarter it may. But 
I l)ave grave doubts and misgivings wliether all this criticism 
which has been levelled against the Calcutta Universitv is 
really the outcome of an eager, earnest desire on the part of 
Prof. Jadunath to remodel the University, and remodel it 
nearer to his heart’s desire, on a foundation broad, liberal, 
e.xpansive; making it the centre of light and culture, the 
seat of genuine research and the shrine of gi iuiine reseaichers. 
Perchance all this gall and bitterness is, the outcome of 
wounded vanity, of injured pride! 1 shall make my meaning 
clear, and without the least delay. 

The attacks are directed against Sir Asutosb ; against the 
Post-Graduate system; against the High Court and 
Police Court half-timers who l)elong to the Professorial staft'. 
The spirit, the language, the tone and the temper of his 
criticism amply betray the movement, and unmistakably reveal 
the working of his mind. 

Sir Asutosh—the dust of w’hose feet this proud Professor 
took at Darjeeling, not very long ago, in the midst of a 
considerabh; crowd—is now the object of his unrelenting 
vituperation. Sir Asutosh has wrecked the University ; has 
brought it to the verge of bankruptcy; has selected and 
appointed useless, worthless men. He, in short, is responsible 
for the decline and fall of the University of Calcutta. I must 
straightway confess that Sir Asutosh has committed one 
egregious error—perhaps,. the only serious error of judgment 
in his life. He has forgotten to find a place, an honoured 
place, I should say, for Prof. Jadunath Sircar in his scheme 
of things. Imagine the Calcutta University, bereft of this 
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litemry star, this laurelled genius! It is tragic, catastrophic! 
How can tliis error l)e atoned for, punished ! I envy Cuttack': 
for the Professor’s connection with that centre of civic 
activity will, in days to come, be the only proud boast of the 
Vriyas in the domain of higher learning. I envy the Indian 
Educational Service : for the Indian Educational Service has 
robbed theC^llcutta University of its just and rightful heritage 
—the : rofessor’s distinguished services to letters. But 
enough! I must not drift into woes and lamentations; my 
only comfort and consolation is that the Professor still adorns 
the Indian soil, and still lives and thrives undt^r the Indian sky. 
Ah, how the longing eyes weep I how the bleeding heart sighs! 
All! if he had been with us to-day,holding tlieCarmichaelChair 
or some special Chair created expressly for him, to honour 
liis learning and to satisfy his purse—Ah ! if only that had been 
done, we might have been spared the pain of reading hostile 
criticism, and the Professor detlected from (he necessity of 
offending against the laws of gentlemanliness as laid down bv 

no o ft 

that most gentle and saintly of men —John Henry Newman. 
Understandable now is the attack on Sir Asutosli. The 
1 rcnch proverb says, dear reader, “to know all is to 
forgive all.” 

Now as regards the half-timers of the High Court and 
the Police Court. 1 shall leaAe others to tight their own 
battle. To my own case I shall refer. There is no Police Court 
practitioner connected ^\ith the Post-draduatt; Department 
except myself; and the attack, obviously, is intended for me. 
The Professor has not the courage oj>enly to come forward and 
challenge my credentials or question my competence for the 
post 1 hold at the University. J.ie must make a vague 
allusion, throw out a dark hint. “The busy High Court half- 
timer or Police Court practitioner can by no stretch of 
imagination be described as a researcher In ease orm/jo6W.” 
This is the Professor's i?»dietment against us members of the 
legal profession. I must at once own that I have not attained, 
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nor can ever hope to attain, the exalted eminence in the 
fealm of historical research which Hrof. Jadunath Sircar 
has attained, and which seems to he his exclusivi' pre¬ 
rogative and uiujuestioned hirtliri^ht. lint without heini; 
his peer as a historian or his equal as a researcher I, loo, in my 
own humble wav, have done historical work ]\Toi'e than twelve 
years a^o Prof. Jadunath himself, in a paper on my father, 
spoke of me as one who has oh'Pif '// made his mark as an 
OrientaHsty This severe, austere researcher; this upholder 
of truth and eouray:e —was he, then, speaking’ the truth, or 
was he utteriiii; a "ross and wicked falsehood r Since then 
more than four volumes attest mv diliirenc<^ and tc'stifv to 

’ ’ t 

my inten'st in historical studies -JVilice Courts notwith- 
standiiiii’. 'I'ruc, mv books liav(* not the same merit and 
excellence as those of Prof. Jadunath. Still they have n^ceivfal 
favourable notice t'nnn scholars in East ainl \^'esf alikt^. 

The very same hand Avhich portrayed me some twelve years 
a2;o as one w ho had already made his mark as an f)ri(*ntalist 
now attacks me undei' a thin veil as one w ho cannot la* 
described, l)y an\ stretch of imai^Mnation. as a rcscarclu'r in 
esse or in posse. 

AVhy this chani*-e of opinion r Ts it. honest? 1 shall now 
stat(' a few’ facts, and .leave the public to jud^e. fn the 
famous Damrffoa Cftse tlif‘ Jb'ob'ssor was cited as a witness 

I 

airain^it the Raj. 1 miuht mention in passiiur that in spite 
of tlie Prol'essor’s evidence we won tlit' case. A feather 
in the Profe.ssor s ca))- to he sure ! Dr. Sulirawardy and 1 
were helping Air. C. R. Das in the Persian stiction of that 
notable case. The Professor in the witness box was a sight 
worthy of the tiods. His scholarship” was tested, and if re¬ 
ceived a rude shoek. That was not all. 1 had to prepare a 
note on the expert evidejice, and in that note 1 had to criticise 
the Ih'ofessor’s evidence, challenge his scholarship, expose the 
inconsistencies in his testimony ; in short, I had to unmask 

I 

both him and his learning. Grave was my delinquency. 
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unforgetta})le my criiiio. Out of consideration for the Professor, 
and my long Hcquaintance with him, we spared him minevessary 
pain. *13ut the Professor has not forgotten the Dumraon Case 
Of one thing 1 give the Professor my most solemn assurance. 
Should [ ever have the opportunity of seeing him in the 
witness box again, no quarter will he given and no considera¬ 
tion extended to him. We shall test the Professor’s scholarship 
and his lK)asted knowledge of the Persian tongue. I fling 
the gauntlet—let tlie Professor take it up if he will. 

Now as to the attack upon the Post-Graduate system. 
The main charge against Sir Asutosh is that he has allowed 
the Posr-Grad\iate Department to go beyond the means available 
at the l'ni^ ersily. Sir Asutosh relied uj>on the Government—Sir 
Asutosh trusted to the munificeiioe of his countrymen. But 
who would dare condemn the spirit which has called the Post- 
Graduate Department into being or has prompted its extension r 
K not the riii\ersity the sf'at and centn* of learning, and of all 
kinds nf learning? Is any branch of study to be closed or shut 
out because there are onlv one or two students seeking iustruc- 
tioti tber*‘in ? Is learning to be asse^^sed in terms of current 
market valines? Why has Sir Asutosh a|q)ointed so many 
Professors : Why has he opened up so many bypaths of study ? 
Sucli is the taunt, tlie gibe, thrown at luni. AVhy r Because no 
learning is to be excluded; ue study put uuder an embargo; 
no light is to he shut out , no source t>f enlightenment to be 
(*hokt*d or stifled in a Pui\ersitv worthy of the name of a 

t 4 

University. “All knowledge whatever is taken into account 
in a rniversity. as being the special seat of that large philo¬ 
sophy which eml)raees and locates truth of every kind and 
every metliod of attaining it." Tliis is what Newman 
exp(*(*ted of a UiuA’ersity, and this is what Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee carries int(» rlje sphere of practical politics. 
Is he to be condemned for his hopes and aspirations; for the 
high, exacting standard which he set up for the Calcutta 
University, earnestly seeking to raise it to that level? In 

16 
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his absorbing passion for learning Sir Asutosh may have mis¬ 
calculated the financial strength of the Calcutta University, 
or may have placed too eager a confidence in the philanthropic 
instincts of his countrymen ; but no one possessed of sane 
views regarding the scope and extent of the work required to be 
done by a University will criticise, censure, far less condemn the 
educational policy that he has inaugurated and pursued under 
serious, embarrassing, almost paralysing ditficulties. Stephen 
Leacock has very truly said : 'Idle price of Liberty, it has been 
finely vsaid, is eternal vigilance and I think one may say that 
the price of real intellectual progress is eternal alertness, an 
increasing and growing interest in ail great branches of 
human learning (Ess<(i/s and Lit. Stadien, p. GS ). 

No one will, for a momcnl, contend t)mt the Post- 


Graduate Course is flawless. Far from it. It is still youni:, 
very young, and there is room, ample room, for irnjw’ovenumt. 
As the years roll by, improvenumts uill be ett‘ect(*d; 
the nature and quality of the work will be raise*! tc a liiuluo* 
and a still higher level. We can never look for perfection 


in things terrestrial- -not even 


Ih’of. .ladunath's ChaL 


d^Gem:rris. It behpves us, then, to be mild and merciful in our 


judgment; to be forgiving and gracious to those less lucky, l(*ss 
learned, and less rcnowiled than ourselves, though jaudiaps lictter 
men. One thing struck me as strangely curious in Professor 
Sircar’s article. It is his idea of original research. 1 speak, 
of course, with great reluctance and timiditv—not b(dng a 
researcher in esse or m posse, and not possessini' first-hand 
knowledge nor anything like the Professor’s expericnci' of the 
English Universities or those of Europe. JNly experience is 
very little, I admit. It is confined lo^Oxford—“ that god-fearing 
and that God-sustained University of Oxford”, and is limited 
to seven mortal years only. Prof. Jaduuath has doubtless 
much larger and much varied experience of the English and 
the Continental Universities. Hence, my reluctance and 
timidity to express ray views in opposition to the views of so 
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eminent, so richly endowed and so widely-experienced 
Professor as Professor Jadunath. During my residence at my 
University—and I am proud of my University—I found neither 
the Professors nor the students pouring forth volume after 
volumes of original research. Nor did I find the lecture-rooms 
Museums of great literary or historical finds, nor the lectures 
revelations of great undiscovered historical truths brought 
day hy day to light by the genius of the numerous alumni 
who live within its hallowed walls. Good Heavens ! if the 
English, tlie Continental and the Indian Universities flooded 
the. world u'ith original researches—and nothing short of this 
the Professor (le^nands—there would be no room to stock these 
erudite works nor would any life be long enough to lift more 
than the merest fringe of the curtain of knowledge. 

“ Kdiication, J trenilile before thy dreaded name,’’ says 
George ]\Toore. The cruelties of Nero, of Cnligula, what were 
they? A few crunched liml)s in the amphitheatre; but 
thine, () Education, are the yearning of souls sick of life, 
maddening discontent, all the fearsome and fathomless 
fiulferings of the mind.’’ 

What will Geoge Moore say when the golden dreams of 
Prof. Jadunath are realized? We praise heaven with 
a joyous thanksgiving that the l^rofessor's dream of a 
university filled with prodigies is still far from realization. 
But pause! Whatever may be tlie theoretical view 
of original research entertained by the Professor, his 
practical view seems to be a descent into the Avernoof 
translation of Persian passages by the Maulvls, and then their 
rendering into elegoni English hy the Professor. I advisedly 
use the word pleyant in spite of the malevolent counsel of the 
Saiuidag Revieiv to Professor Sircar, to adopt his own native 
tongue as the vehicle of expression, on the two-fold ground that 
the use of a foreign language was calculated not only to impair 
the reputation of the Professor hut also to corrupt the style of 
his readers. 
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By original rasearcli T uiKlerstMud- 1 niav be wrong and 
I speak subject to correction—work vvhicli has opened up a new 
vein of thought; struck a new path of enquiry ; e\j)lcr«?d or 
reclaimed a new region ol knowledge; shed some fresh, illu¬ 
minating light on some neglected branch of studv; unearthed, 
for the first time, some hidden, ohscure, undiscovered informa¬ 
tion leading up to the correction or revision of some lojjg-stand- 
ing traditional view current among scholars. 1 mean all this 
—nothing more nor less. Such workers are not numerous, nor 
are such discoveries the common-places of existence. There are 
not many Mommsens in Germany, norai*e there many Fustel de 
Coulangcs in France,iior,alas, and alas, are there many Jadunath 
Sircars even in the enlightened Province of P(diar and Grissa. 
The glorv of such men consists in their raritv. But Prof. 
Jadunath is as eager for original researchers as that delightful 
poet—Calverly—was for senior wranglers. Has he—Calverly. 
not written these lines r 

“Each perambulating infant had a magic in his squall. 

And mv eager eves detected senior wranghws in 
them all.” 


Charming! Senior wranglers for 
researchers for Prof. .ladunath Sircar. 


Calverlv I Original 
I 'ntil the dav dawns 


which witnesses the reab’zation of the Professor's dreani of 


having original researchers like Mommsen and Coulanges, not in 
handfidshni inbushel^s \ let us strive, in all earnestness, to kee]) 
the spark of learning alive, to march abreast of the modern 
world; to push forward the frontier of knowledge; at least 
not to lag behind the nations of Euro])e, or even behind 
Jadunath Sircar (how inspiring is the very name !), in the search 
for truth and the pursuit of knowledge. The Post-graduate 
system—imperfect tliough it be—is a step, a long forward 
step, toward that spirit of learning which a University must 
create, foster, strengthen, diffuse—if it is really to fixlHl its 

mission and carry out its trust. Has not this new venture 

• _ 

opened up fields hitherto neglected ? Has it not provided 
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opportunities, hitherto unknown at this University, for explora¬ 
tions wliich, accol•din^• to Prof. York Powell, are the mqst 
impovtant work which a University is called upon to do? Has 
it not gathered within its bosom scholars of striking and varied 
attainments, thus, perchance, enabling them to illuminate, 
widen, enlarge the frontiers of knowledge ? It has hardly 
had a fair trial. Let the lovers of learning and lovers of the 
country join in trying to make it a success. Criticize but be 
honest in criticism. Retain; do not destroy. Help it with 
suggestions as well as with funds. We often hear com¬ 
plaints regarding the [ndian ])rofessors and their slender 
int(dlectual output. Is the co nplaint just? Have they a 
tithe of the iftaterial comforts and advantages enjoyed by 
the professors and scholars of the West? Let us. too, have 
well-endowed professorships; a more liberal scale of pay ; 
immunity from dull, soul-deadening routine ; complete freedom 
in the choice of subject ; and we shall soon have a wholly 
different attnosj)her(‘ from wbai prevails to-day in our Indian 
Universities. Rut all this requires money ; and money is just 
what the Professor and men of his views and outlook are 


not (piite inclined to sanction. 

“ \o Hiieak or xiiroihunL no ijhiglhrisf or sluyyurd nan 
hnlong to thn irorld's m ixlonrnni/ of intellect. He can’t 7nake 

any addition to human knoudedye. He cannot yrodace r }iy 


xamfde of' I'co! resean-lr. ‘'Jteal research "' seems to haunt 


the Professor. 


'I'ht sober historian has been swept away by 


the tide of suiging emotions. 

We hold no brief for sycophants, nor have we anything 
but absolute contempt for them. Rut how many men are 
there of the noble breed of Abu Hanifa who declined the 
invitation of a Caliph to teach his son at the Court at 
Baghdad ? Or of the type of Dr. Johnson who refused 
to meet an English King at his palace? Or. coming again 
to more recent times and looking nearer home—how many 
of Professor Jadunath’s independent researchers would, like 
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Mir Taqi, refuse to have anything to do with a ruling prince, 
or,'like Zauq and Ghalih, cast away with disdain the 
laureateship oifered to them by the Nizam of Hyderabad If 

Like his researchers—his Super-srholars too do not appar¬ 
ently jostle about in the streets of his UTiiversity. Let the 
Professor show one ([uality in justitication of his ])roud aloof¬ 
ness. or noble courage, or deep disdain of things earthly, and we 
shall take off our hats to him in token of our genuin#^ respect 
and admiration. Not until then shall w('bend our knee to him, 
or his like. Glorious instance of pride —wondrous example of 
independence it was, when the advocate of fearless independ¬ 
ence, the unrelenting censurer of sycophants, stooped down 
and took the dust off the feet of Sir Asutosli at Darjeeling. 
It mav almost be called a historical occasion. Who shall 
measure the value of the o|>ininjis. or the wtn'ght of the 
censures, of a man capable thus of eriiuring one day and 
biting another r 

Let us tir^t rid ourselves of our slave-inentalitv before WC 
talk of tVeedom and independtmce. ^lay we not say to the 
professor- Physician, heal thyself.” 

Prof. Jadunath ^has spoken of Oxford, and in his 
enthusiasm would have Calcutta, at one stroke, trans¬ 
formed into Oxford. If hv some magic he could achieve 

that end—well and aood. We would onlv he too thankful 

> • 

1o l)im ; for every Oxford man loves Oxford, and loves it with 
all tlie strength of immortal love. Hut the Professor, in his 
overpowering zeal, has evidently lost sight of the fact that 
it has taken Oxford many centuries of struggle and 
effort to he what it is to-day—the beautiful eitv of Light 

and Lore. Not onlv that. Wdiere else can you have its historic 

• * 

associations ; its ineffable charms ; its colleges and its churches 
redolent of the dreamy and picturesque past; its very atmos¬ 
phere steeped in the romance of the Middle Ages, and yet aflame 
with all the aspirations of mqdern times. Oxford—how the 
very name thrills and stirs us with delight I It recalls, in a 
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trice, the vanished days, ever dear to (Jxford men, spent within 
its historic walls—days all the more dear now, for imagination 
gilds* them with its golden hues, and love claims them and 
retains them as its dearest memory, its unfading joy. Un¬ 
forgettable though the charms be; unbreakable though its 
mighty spell—yet Oxford has not always shed light as she does 
to-day. She too has had her hour of darkness and of gloom. 
It would have a sobering induence* on Prof. Jadunath were 
he to recall the observations of Edward tiibbon on his Alma 
And yet it was not so very very long ago that the 
historian of the Dediaa uml Fidl oj Romp joined and left 
Oxford ill sulhm disdain. Even Oxford did not blossom 
into greatness in one ma,gical night. \\ hy, then, should the 
Professor expert miracles and impossibilities from the Calcutta 
University? Should he not restrain Ids impetuosity, and 
allow the University a chance, an opportunity to develop its 
resources, to reveal its powers, to display its intellectual 
slrtMigth ? 

Xot intolerance, not unehariiableness, not the spirit of 
contempt, but a generous outlook, a wider sympathy, charity, 
forgiviMiess and love should animate.^ guide, control the 
Professor's critical l‘a<*ull\ and devastating judgments. I may 
repeat here tin* advi{*e whicli Josepli ('onrad gives to artists— 
advice which the Prob^ssor. too, mav seriously take to 
heart and. if ])i)S>il)!i, accept and follow as his rule of life. 

" [ would ask that in his dealings with mankind he 
sliould he eap/ihle of itiviii" a tender recognition to their 
ohscure virtues. 1 would not have him impatient nith 
their small I'ailin^^s and scornful of tlndr errors. I would 
wish him to look with a larire .forgiveness at men’s ideas 
and prejudices, wliich are by no means the outcome of male¬ 
volence, hut depend on their education, their social status, 
even their professions. ’ And attain “ Let him mature the 
strength of his imagination amongst the things of this earth, 
which it is his business to cherish and know, and refrain 
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from calling donn l)is inspiration ready-made from some 
heaven of perfections of which he knows nothing.’’ 

My own feelings are besi expressed in the language of 
Ghalib: - 


Iff--* 1^)* 5; 
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ofj 
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THE LEGEND OF YIMA 

(liEJOiNiiERs TO Dr. Abinaschandiia Das) 

J 


III tlic Ff'briinn l•<-;|lool' tlie Hi'niic Dr. Das has laised nrrfaiii 

'bjci-lion- 1 .. ii)\ artiflr on tin' '■ l,e:,'oiiil of Yiiiiii " whipli had apjioaied in 
tlip Detriidipr niindifi- ol' lav) \par I |iro|iovc to di.al vorv hrh’flv with thf 
points raispil liv Dr. Da^. 

1 . Ill the (irst .parairiapli (p. -‘i.’)*) of the Keview) he waiitv to know 
whether the Viira \\fi^ an enohwuie or the hiiri^e-t huihiini*’ ever consti act¬ 
ed on Karth ” I ha\e clearl) slated (Dec. issue, p .‘ii'tS, idinnole :l) that 
th(‘ f'lifti was “ h(‘lo\\ tile e.irth , i e . I^ri'liap^ tiie term 

“eneliisnre U'-ed ha' the won! > m'u inis ini-Ied tlie learned Doctoi*. The 
lad tliat tile sun and '^tai’" could he in ti’oni the ^ inerelv implies 
tlnit liiereimwt ha\ (“ heen -(inh* c.ininuini« al ion pfisvihl^ witli the outor 
surface. A" to how tin* plants and aniniaU ^rew then* and liow tlie waters 
l!ow('d, all ili?> }- ^jlnte l»esnle the point, d’he matter i> certainlv’nutmentioned 
in :in\ detail in am-of the /oroaslrian hook" that 1 am aware of. In any 
case it doe" not at all aifect the aronment ahont tin |; 0 "ilion of the mra. 
Dr. Das arii'ue" ipiite i j/t'nn/ that \ir\.ina \ aejo was not at the same 
"]>ot vviiere the - ■//-/ to !».> ooti^l nicted. tr j*ossih]e that Airvaiia 

\ aejo u.i" in the "oiith *‘noi fai- olT fiom Sapta Sindhn and slhat 

% 

\iuia nnurated theiie. to the Norlli Pole to e"(Mpe the re of tlie glacial 
pi'i’iod 'r A nd u li\ lie "iiotdd in iterate dnrinu t he I nter-ohicml jieriml passt'< my 
^lnderstandm*,^ No rea"Oiiahle jtersoa mu liold this view. C’ertainlv there 
is no iiO>doL;‘icaI record which "tali'" that Dn* Sapta Sindhu was ever 
covereil under olacial ice, .\nd then ai^ain Dr. IXas lui" ajiparenliv not 
read caicfnllv tlironii'h tlie - cond I'inipter of tlie I cnJulaif If he had 
done «!<> ho woiilii ha\e seen that the whiile oi‘ Din nanative was addietsfd 
to /Airaduinkfrii, \\K\\ to \ inui-ZaratIiii"hi la ii\ed a^^es after ^ ima and so 
thing's liiul to he told to him in detail. 

:l. Dr. Das had not touched ni\ other ar<»inneiils from the Avesla re- 
i^ardin^the I’olar home of tiie Arvas excejd that with reference the disposal 
of the dead. Here also Ids ai'^nmenfs <} //n'orl ■, lie sais "there were 
only two marked season" in the land; but tin* lir"t part of winter which 

17 
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followed the hot days of summer, was probably rainy.(Feb issue, 
p. And lie argues that the arran*j[einents made to keep 1 lie dead 

bndv “ for two iiii^bts, ihiee nio^bts or a month loii^- were nit^ant as against 
the ra’ii and ouinij to the sun bem^ beiiiml the clouds. It would have been 
exceedingly easy for Dr. I)a^ to have found out that the Zoroastrians never 
have jiostponed I’uneial ceremonies on aceount of ram or clouds. Only the 
absence of the ^un (not ns mere hidino: behind the clouds) could warrant 
l-eepinc; sucii n eoiitammation a de:id bodv within a house 1 lake 
“ two uiuht V, 1 hu e uio-hts or a luont h loin:’ *’ to appli Ut jiH places within the 
Arctic eiivlc lb*. (p. -V- 1*'' “ the eoiilino-t ne\ of elond< concealiito* 

the ^un for thur da\- doe< not '•cem to luive struck Mr Tilak at alP’: 
mo''! ecrtaiu]\ it did not. icr would it strike anv one who was in tlu‘ least 
actiuaiutetl with Zoroastnan eii'^litni- either modern or aiudent. 


I .1 S TAHAFOHFM ALA 


II 


Dr ALina-ehaiidia Das ha^ replied in the Febniarx lt*‘22 number of 
the ' to Dt. 'I'arapoicwala’^ arttele m the DiMemi)er 

is.'-iie <d the ^anie jouinal on “ The IjciEcnd ol ^ iiiia " I'he rejdx cotisists 
piciclically of ..nl\ t\\ o ipiotalion^ from Dr D-*s*‘'oxvn ImhiI;, Ki<;-\'edic 
India," and no otlicr new rnntfer i*: irixen livery uid>ia.'":ed reader is cons¬ 
trained to feel that Dr. Das ha> not >uceeeded in refuting Dr. Taraporewala’s 
arguments. 

I'lie ori*.iinaI pa^^a^e ni the Avesta, wliere Ahura Ma/dil advices ^ mm 
to build a varn ( \ endid^l, II :i0), lias absoluteU nothinii which can 
make one concludt that llio/o/e wav to be built in a coun!i\ diflVienl 
from that in wliich Vinia lived. One would thercfi-ie niituralh think that 
it was in Airvana \ aeja itself. Or. Dju couM riot suppose this as he had 
a pre-conecivt'd ludion in liis mi d. Not only that, he also confeiids that 
as Ahura Mazda de-cril»ed the nature of Ijo-ht In that reirion, ^ ima could 
uot iiave been already acquainted wu'tli the place, hence the mra was in a 
difterent country He has said .in hi^! “Kio’-Vedic India” ( ^'oI. 1 p, 550, ) 
' A'ima, not knowdn^ anything about the nature and physical conditions of 
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this new counfry where ho was advised to "o, naturally asked Ahnra 
Mazda ahoul Hh- lights, }»ofh oreated atui t;nf*reafed, that were to be* 
found lliore. '!'*> this f|U(M\, (lip laftio- rc|)lied that in the \ ara, the suiij 
the moon, ami the stars ‘ rose but otiee a year* and tliat ‘a year seemed 
only as a day’ to the nihalulants Iheroor/’ But uul'ortiiiiately, tlie 
(|U€ry in the •iiilh verse ol'the >ecoud Kar^ard of the Vimdidik! is by 
/jiiraihui^hira and not by Viina. The (question , be^inin^ dafiirtijiudhamih 
ay’’ fthmofi iisftafnn. and the ooncliidiin^ VnHu /cerf^naof \\\\\y establish this. 
The Ithit ver-e istliusin answertothe quest ion of Zaraf iiushtra. Dr. Abimish- 
ehandra Das should h;»\e noted that the Seeond Dariycard of the \endidad 
ontained a dialoL'^ue between ZiwailiHshfr-i and Ahnra Mazda. The 
former ask" “with whndi "f tin* niortaU didst thou first ronverse beside 
rne V’ and the latter mention^ \ inia and relate" his story. In tlic course 
of the .story whenever Ahnra Mazda says anUtiin^^ to ^'lma, he rejiorts it 
to Zarathu"Iit ra as ‘M said”, as in aat hO tortiom Zaraf hnsfil r>i aicm yh 
MmrTt i.e., “'rin n said I lo him, O Zaratiiusht ra. 1, who am 

Almra Mazda’ i vei"e \ ). Hut the exjuession in the Itllli verse is 
Jf// ftoyti^n I, i.e., "Then said Ailura Mazda/' Thus Dr. 

Das’s eonteiitUin llial ihe ''iiri wa" ml in Air\ ina \ af-iji i" absolulelv 
:;roiindles- Dr Da" has hroiiL^ht Ibrw.ird some ilifiieultie- in supposing; 
that tlie /-o'e escaped llie dostruetive flood whieh devastated the rest of 
the land ’bit the"** neetl not be siuntusK' eonsnh'red for no sensible man 
would in these thus l)elieve that i’Ver\ partieular in the li'i^eniis- of Yinia’s 
'^AiorNoaiiV \rk or Maiiu'" Boat i" Iriie liistor;*. Dr. Das referred 
tlie reader to hi" hook bni ha" lu't an"Wered the new aisfumeiits advanced 
by Dr. Taraporewala '-o ilie fa"!' of Veiididad, *1, ’-1) ^ aslil X, lOl and 

\ endidad, 11,1'.'. 

It will IIni." appe.ii lli.i! D:. D.*"V leioindei mi" not b'-eii successful. 

1 shall now trv to show that tlie main tlu*"i" of Ids Ixi'ikRi 2 :-A'’edic 
Indiii " is :i" ,:‘rouiu]le"s It appears t" me liiat his thesis is based on 
what lie iimkM'stands to be tlie meaning* of 


i ifn'iU/tjif a y’lm i\Z ■ Y I 1* do, ‘2). 


He etuil(*inl." ('* Kt^-\edu* India/’ pp. / IT.) that as the bavasYatl is 
thus said lo Ilou into tin- sea, Hie seer niiist iiave lived in a geolopcal 
epoch when "//r emptied itself iii tiie Bajj'ulaiia Sea (in the 

Tertiary epoch). But how doe*^ Dr. Das know that the SarasvaD of this 
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mantrd is “our Sarasuti ”? Any one wlni rosuls Hn's jjap'-sirc uitJi i-eferenw; 

its oonfext will lind if (lifficiiif to doutt that the Sarasvaff of this 
hA’inn is the Indus. If is a very danireron.^ fhintr to base ari^unients on 
stray passat^es dissociafed from their (■ont(‘xt. I therefore quote in 
extenso the first two Hmiiiras \ 

prd kf^odasa d/iixyasa f^iisrn rsa 
Sdriinvatf tlhardnAni piiU. 

priiha^tadhand raifnirro i/dfi 

* * t 

r/sru <ip~> iiiahnid ■'^fnilhiirn/n/dh (1) 

cf/j/./vV,// Sa,-,i\i iifi .ifulldiif 

• • t 

iiii!'} I iiifH iji i'fh/t nn a ''llI//oif/ a^ < 

f.ht/i,/,! is//,i IJijtifi' 

•ihvidi/i fHlifo ili'di'lii iidli r "aH'i ( \ 


'the translation oi the lir^i in,nii,>i aneordinir U) Sa\'ana would h(‘, 
‘‘This Sarasvatl. ii ^tron^i eitadel of metal, run." with its «usiainin^ 
water> ; and ni>t)es on like a tlmroui^hfare ]>n>hinix on amain liefore her 
bv her sieat [M>wer all tin' other river*^.'’ priihuh<fdhu/ia eaiiiiot mean 
•* outstnp})iiiii ” a^ proposed b\ Dr. I)a> on }». 7:! ol \\\> hook, f rom thi> 
manfra it is exidenl l^at this Sarasvatl was a mij^hly ii\er which rereive<I 
the ^\alers ol other tnhutaiN stieam.-. This mi^hl\ ri\er therefore must 
necessarily he the Indus. • \ . (T Ihjajmrkar in hi^ edition of the Bomlm 
I inversit\ B.A Selections from tlm liij-xeda {IVi'in'ii/nih.i) lia^ iiler?fified il 
with tlie Indus (p 102) Soalsoilid the kite Pr(d’*'ssnr Dr. Ilcrniann Olden- 
ber^ in his Ihjveda [(f'.rfknfh'irhrondrXfprfisi-hi^.S’tdt n) II, p, Od) on the 
authority of Hillehrancit. Alaedonell in his / edic Mijfholfujii^ j). 87, writes, 
“There has been much controversy a.s to the identity oi the stream of which 
aq; fjoddess Sarasvali is a j»ersoiiifieation. The name is identical until that of 
the Avestan river Haiaqaiti in Afghanistan and it may have been the latter 
river which was tir.st lauded • as the iSarasvati. Hut Itotli, Grassmann, 
Ludwijr, ami Zimmer are of u]>inion, that in the p«veda Sarasvaf 
usually and originally nnant amiglit} stream, probabh' the Truliis (Sarasvatl 
being the ^aered and Sindlui the secular name), but that it occasionally 
designates the =mail stream in the Madhyade.^a, to which liotli its 
name and sacred character were in later times transferred." This 
completely demolishes the theory of Dr. Das. In RA ., Vll. Uj, Id, 
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iintfa rikra apah: ran mean only the tribulaiies ot‘ the rivers aud these are 
obviously file lainoti^ rivers of the Punjali, In eonlirtnition of Miis 
identification I (|uofe ;i mtmini in the / Harahifa “ sren ” by 

(irtsamada tiie author of the major portion of the >econd Maiyhfht of 
the Rffrnhi Samli/fa, whieli runs 


pi'ii\ni itfiilyah -Vbv;.sov//fw (thn/nni^ sasrofa^itth 
Sarasvutl /// pitfi<'<nlha so iIp'xp '^hhavoi sonf fd4, 11) 


i.e. “ Five river'- reach the Sara'-vali with flieir streams and the »Sara.svatI 
has become a iivetold river in that land’* Al! students of the Sighanlu 
know that in tin' list of words meanino ‘‘rivers” (3V////., 1, 12) 
surust nh/oK is one Another word in the same list whicdi would be 
interestini^ is {hiio\i ,iiipih on aeouunt of its (;orresponilence with the 
Avestie \ hotinoihy It i-. a pit\ Dr. Abinashehandra Das did not 
take the ironble of makiiiLj himself tin roughly familiar with the yi^anfu 
and the Snnlctti. Mad he doin* this, he would have been further saved 
from stiilemenl^ like “All tlie ancient \ edic eominentators from Yaska, 
Sakapuni, Onrnanava ami Durj^acharya.” (p. ooO). “Ournanava’s 
commentars of the Uiu'-\eda ” and ”Durirardiarva’s commentarv of the Riff* 


Veda ”, ffuen as biblioffrapliy tin jiaffe 57t», take one by surprise. 

The onlv woid in K\ \ III 1 whose meaninff is not bevond 

doubt Is nilhi/i'tii, Sa\ana paiaphrases. /trotu/jro nsth'na snO protoli 
means a main road. 'File '•eii'-e in tins case would probably be “as 'anes 
lead to tlio main road so do all '•treanis l!o\v' into the JSarasvati. Peterson 
in lli,- ,s r.-ohtl Stlt't'iuHf if fr-mi Uir' Hip ! (pp 257-25S) ffives 

a different interpretation as’ proposed b\ Roth, takiuff rofhpa to moan 
the car that travels alon^ the road. Oidenberff in his Rgreda^ cited 
above, refers to li\ III. ‘id. <> and to an article by himself in the 
Z. !). M. if for a solution of its meaning. In HI. .’ith tl sayana takes 
rathyfra to mean rathnio n'a\ (irassmann in liis U ortto'hnch :u/k Rigveda 
(column 11 Hj first line) takes it there as instrumental singular of 
but iie ffives the vvoiii the same meapinff^ (a cliarioteer) which Sayana 
has done. Sayana proposes in K\ ., \’IT. Ro. 1 an alternative inter¬ 

pretation of rafhniu iro. Whicliever may be the true meaning here, the 
(piestion of the ulendiicatiou of the Sara^vatl is not altered in any way. 

I have also failed to see what would have been really gained by 
Dr. Das if the Sarasvatl were “our.Sarsuti”. For this latter river once 
did reach the sea through the Sutlej and the Indus. About this later 
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Saiasvati (Sai'snti) Maetlonell writer, “ Aceonltn!^ to Oldham a siirvey 
of #aneieiit rivcr-bedi?: affords e\ idem^c lluit Iht* Sarasvati was oriijiiially 
a tributary of the Siitiulrl (the modern Suflej) and that \vi»en fh(‘ Jatter 
left its old bed and joined the \ ipiis, the Sara^vat^ continued to flow in 
the old bed of the SutudrI.’’ (/Vv/Zc* Coitiparc also Macdonell’s 

lit stor^ of Sanskrit Liferotnr>\ ]). 142. pjt. t'T-SS). Dr. Das has not fj^iven 

us his authority for the statement in his book in paii'e /, lines Thus 

the Kajputaiia Sea cannot in an_\ ea^e be tin* 'nimnilra int<t wliicdi the 
Sarancati of K\ \ II. it.) Mowed. 

1 have an additional ground for lH*Iie\ini^ tiiat the Sarasvati (d’ that 
hvnin was none hut the Indus and that i-. tlie reference to Sarasvan in 
niantrn o. Tin* h\mn e-msist^ of si\ //v/rtZ/v/.v of which all but tin* tliird 
are addre*sse«l to Sarasvati : tin- innkrumiiinKa refer** tin* thinl to Sarasvant. 

^Vho \< this Saras\an ' Savana sjns lie w >f\tuHnhistratmli. Hut 

♦ 

one fads t*’ understand wliat w<*uld make liie Seer retei (^and that toi) in 
the middle) to the*' Air of the .Middle ri*i:u)ii '* wiien ad(lre.-'<in«; Sara'>\at!. 
1 j.m»|)Ose to take it t" mean the louei jiait ut tin- Indus, the part from 
w'heiv the live rivei" of the I’linjab jifiii hei li) hei iin»iuh. The liiiid 
mantra is 


sa noi i/o 

ti{suf l r^nhhn tlO)n 
.\ii raj'Kin,/ niao/n ‘inlt/Zn/u dahtlati 

I 

ri sStayr tiinrofn mann'jtta (M', 


whicli can he translated as—“ that b(*iu*ruent (or briue) eliiid beeanu* a 
potent bnll (or Saturer) and inerea’'e(l ulien the .saenlieial damsels (icaehed 
him) He ^ive> vajins to the worshippers and * chastens their l otly for 
their benefit’. ' The ‘ sacriiirial dainsi*i'‘ are prohabl\ the live rivers 
w'hose wateis are seivieeable ^aeiilieial purpu.'*es. Savana writes, 

^ajniyasH ^ajharkaw //••r.ifsit atfn>ut>i}( In/atmtJiutasr modhiia^ 

masihanasn apSU nuntlitji' rarvithe turilhnlr, ^'o, mv rendering ‘ the Punjab 
river’ not altoirether impossible, va/niuw I liave left nnfranslate<l. 
Sayana paraphrases it b} hnlumm puhtiin (a brave <on). Similarly also 
Grassmann in his lyorterhnrli Hnf may ! su'ritest “ahorse”? 

The word vapn can mean a liorNp fef. Nifjh. I. M and (rrassmann, 
l2o4). We know that Sindh has alwavs f>een rainou> for <,'o(ii horses. 
Thus the Sarasvjint of the third tnontrn is juobably the part of the Indus 
dowingthrough Sindh The Indus has been known in later times as the 
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SindhtcHada (mas). If ‘SarasvaU’ can mean a nndl^ ‘Sarasvan’ ean 
mean a nada. We know that in ilie Punjab tliore is many a river wl^oee 
one jjart is known by one name and tiie other by another, and that of 
these two names one in tie* maseuline ixinuler and the other in the 
feminine. J would refer iny readers to Sir A. Stein's article in the 
Hhiindai'kar ('ou}Wf‘initr<dn>/f rnhimc on “ liiver-names in tlie Kio-Veda.*' 
'I'lnis the seer refers to lh(‘ ll■il)^ltarie^ of tlte Indus in the first montrn^ to 
ith oceanic tli^ht in the ^eeond and to its very broad course near its mouth 
in tin* tlnnl jumI tlieie no in'iiknintuhlmiitiii. 

Dr. Das ila^ aU" cited •^ nne otlnr \ edic pasrsaijes in support of his 
lhcor\. l'he\ too arc uncoiu ineino*. j >IimII here comment on (me of 
the>e pa'‘sa*»'c^* Dr Da^ -ce> in li\ \. I«i6 li a refcicnee te tlie Eastern 
an<i llic \\ e'-tcrn “casand lie at one * jiim|i> to the eoriclusion that this proves 
the existence of the Uajput.ina ^ea at the time (p. 1(1 of his book). But 
how that (•ori(‘iu«'ion ‘an he aiiivcd at i'* more than om* can understand, 
llis i'la-tcrn Sea a^ Llivcn in in- map i- nothinc- but a portion of the 
Soiitliern S(‘a ’ “ I'rnin the lOa-tciii Sea to the Western” would then 

mean “ aloiii:: ihc S.>n i liei n Sea " ’ It i- a vcr\ convenient arranijeraent to 
[Hit doan one pai! ol llic -oiithcin bouiidarx av .South, another a.s East 
and a thud a- \N e>t (|i i:’) One 'Uils uoiider- tliat tlie Northern Sea 

too 1 - not. placed -omewiicri* theic’ hmiher l^ theleaineil lloctor aware 

that in till' K\ , \ n a> in mo-t ol' the oilier jia^sai^es 

cited in p:i^i‘ 1 I. can mean “ liic slvv c.nd ne.( “ the sea *' and tliat in 
\ig^hftiir ' I, I- lead a- a nonv’ti ^ I'oi ‘-k\ Aa«ka, the 

commentaloi ‘d’ the lia- a \f*i\ leni^tln note on the word 

(N/w//’’./, 11 ti-!I 1:2 v./y/zoZ/./ oiiiijnallv meant only a great 

pan-e "f w .»i er." t lien in itj- ■ .1 I lie Ctuistcrnnt ion of Dr. Das (liHf-l edic 
h/di’i, p •* i a i}un-i)cnnno ('hnni, and }»\ c\ten.-ion of meaning the skv 
which looki'd like a _;.eat -hc*-^ of water and also contained tliose cdouds 
and tlie wold came to be rxcln-ivelv u-ed in the sense of tlie spA onlv at 
the la-t "taiic. // f f n/ xi,nin’>nrujifi /// nm's mind ike ns.sonai lOU^ 
i>f idi*' uxdiir i>h<n f' itln/f/ <dd it ji.s. Besides, tlu‘ sun rising from the 
l‘2:islcrii Sea am! Li'-iiig down in the \\t‘-terii (‘anm't prove a conteir.pnraiw 
Kajpufana ^ca, for it i-'on!\ a man in mjd-o<*eaii that ean thus -ee the 
-iin riving up from and gfing ilown into the sea. A man on the coast 
w’oidd iie\er -ee tin- and a man in an t>ccan hoat /e i/xt/ (whether 
in Uajpulana or south of Smdh. when tlie Kajjuilana Sea hail dried up) 
would notice such a phenomenon. 

Dr. Dashas ineil i^p 12) to make, mucii capital out of the mention 
in the Hg-\ eda of ‘‘ tlic I'oiir Seas” hi aiiswei to this, one feels tempted 
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to ask, “The and Kalidasa^s l^nwar/i S<nfihharafn tnrntion the four 

sea§^ are we tlierefore to put them in the Miocene or Plioeene Kpooh ? " 

Afanv nations formerly conceived the ICarth a< surrounded ('ii all sides l»v 

» • * • 

water. How is the \ edic mention of four seas on all the four sides 
dift’erenl from that " 

It thus appears that tlie \ edic portion of Dr. Das's theorv (wliieh is 

from the point of \ie\v of tlie eslahiisiiin*''of iiis thesis, the more imp4H’- 

tant one) is ver\ ^haky beini^ a student of i^eolo^y I could no! f.um 

any ^*‘•tima^e of tlie value <»!’ the i^eoloi^ical poition hut I am sure that that 

portion is all ni>ht I cannot, however, help rpmarkiriL:' that 1 could not 

i^ather from the ueoloi^ical authoritn*^ qieued in hi^ .Apj)endix (ID to 

(diapter VI that in the Miocene or Plioeem* .Xm* such \er\ ••ultured people 

could live in the Punjab (or for that matter an\where in the world) as the 

\ edic Aryans undoubtt“dl\ were A lonixli l*askeT *>r twn of human workman 

ship of tile Mi‘'oene ov Plioeriie Au'e doe> ind nc(*essaritv prove tlic existtuice 

of civilised man. Dr. Das has >.Hid. ** It is within tin* hounds of po^oibilitv 

that man apjteaied in India in the Mioeeiif Kpoelt. though it extreimlv 

donVitfnl that he attained the liii:h d<*L;nM‘of eivilisation aseribeil to him in the 

Ri^-\ eda, unless we ass\ime that the e\olutic»n of man m India was csjilier 

and more rapid tlian that of man m otlier parts of tin* ( ilobe The i;enii’raphieal 

distribution-if land and water in India in tin* Mineene and Pliocene Kpoeh- 

aijrees to a verv larife extent with tin- ileseription of land ainl wat<M in the 

Hi ‘*'-\eda, whieh emboldens us to siirinis(‘ that Plioemie man. at anv rate, 

attained a comparatively, hiijfli deirree ot eivilisation in Sapta-Sindliii, as 

depicted in some ui the earliest hvmiisot the Rio-\etla it will >nrel\ he 

regarded as a verv bold >urmis(-, hut we are forced to it hv tlie iiiesistilile 

evidence found in the Ri‘4-\eda.” p II ti. But I have shown how 

‘Mrresjst ihie ** some of this “evidence’* is ; the other eviihm(*e I eonld 

not touch n]i(>n. as in doiiiL' "O I would have to write a whole volume. 

To conclude, w’hatever may he the value of the of.^loj^iejil facts marshallei] 

h\ Dr Ahiiiasehandra Das, tlie Ro\,.tia '‘'ariiliita refuses to Ilf in with 
» • 

them 
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RABINDRANATH’S “FESTIVAL” 

(A Translation) 

Tlie truth which our self-interest always makes us forget, 
—the undivided truth,—we must acknowledge on the special 
day of the festival : that is to say, soul must he joined with 
soul on tin; occasion of a festival. There can be no festival 
in whicli only one man takes part. In fact, Avhen we look 
upon all things in the universe in their isolation, we miss the 
tiMitli; tor tlieii tM'ery isolated thing, every isolated event 

t 

draws our attention s(‘parately. This isolated view increases 
at every stop our difficulties, so that we lose all happiness. 
And this is the n^asoii why we obtain no sense of fullness, or 
satisfaction, in our everyday selfishness and isolation. IVe do 
not get the whole signilican(*e of life, we miss its tune,—its 
final truth remains unrevoaled to us. But then comes a 
monumt when we look at the different fragments in their 
unify; at that very moment, in that very union, we realise the 
truth, and this realisation is our bliss. Then it is that we 
perceive, -- 

“ W hal a IVstival is tliine in tlit* uinverse ! The world hails 

■ 

'the HoiniteoU" ar-l •-ecks reluire theiein.” 


This is whv 1 was saving, “ Festival is not for one man.” In 
union alone is there any manifestation of truth,—and the 
fullness of the festival lies in perceiving the truth through 
union. It is only when we realise in the universe, what we 
try to perceive through meditation in our isolated self, that 
our perception is complete. 

The truth which is in \iniou, is not only knowledge, but 
bliss ; it is feeling, it is love. It is not partial but total; for 
it not only fills the intellect birt also the heart. He who 

19 
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draws us all from the four corners of the world towards one 
common goal, under the shadow of whose wings, we place 
ourselves, is not a dry truth, but Love. This Love it is.^ that 
is the goddess of the festival,—it is union that is its living, 
conscious its temple. 

The force that is in union, the truth tliat is in love, we 
realize at every step in this world. If tliere is anything, 
which can wholly overcome fear, defy danger, think lightly 
of loss, ignore death, it is love. It is love which tears asunder 
the net woven by selfishness, Avhicli we have learnt to look 
upon as a hard reality. The unfortunah* pi'ople who cannot 
unite in happiness and misery, in prosperity and advtwsity, 
have lost all sense of well-being, because they have missed 
the greatest truth in this world. 'J'hev do not know how to 
sacrifice and, therefore, they have not learnt how to gain. 
They cannot lay down their lives, and therefore thev have 
lived in vain. Thev move alH)ut in the world, weighed down 
by fear and crushed by insults, crawling meekly on all fours. 

What is the rea.son of this? The reason is that thev do not 

• 

get at truth; they do not obtain love, and hence tliey do not 
feel strong. In proportion as wc realize trutli, in that propor¬ 
tion we are able to pay a price for it. To tin* extent to which 
a man looks upon his brother as a truth, to that extent precisedy 
can he make sacrifices for him. If we did not suflicientlv 
realise the truth of the land and water that surrounded \\s, the 
people in the midst of whom w(* were thrown, we could not 
sacrifice ourselves for tliese. 

Therefore I say that it is only M'hen truth manifests itself 
in our heart as love that its manifestation is perfect. It is 
then that wa are freed Jrom ^ the pain of death, from the 
bondage of self-interest, from the fear of loss. It.is then that 
our soul finds in this unstable<univer8e such a final stable ideal 
that we can unhesitatingly place our Avhole fortune upon it. 

It is for the sake of obtaining at times this pleasure of 

t 

stability, this taste of love in the midst of daily distractions 
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that we invite men to gather together at a festival. On a day 
of festival our conduct becomes just the opposite of oifr 
everyday conduct. On that day one man’s home becomes 
everyman’s home, one man’s wealth becomes everybody’s wealth. 
On that day, the rich respect the poor, the learned man 
respects the ignorant. I’or kinsman and stranger, rich and 
poor, the learned and the ignorant are all held together by 
one common bond of love,—(his is the final truth, the realisa¬ 
tion of which is final bliss. He who is denied this reali.sation 
has to turn away with an empty hand just at the moment 
when the whole wealth of the festival is within his reach. 

“^n5rtlT^in»T^ ww”—Itrahman is tin' emblem of truth, 
and knowledi^^e and infinity. But how does this intelligible 
eternal truth manifest itself? —He 

manifests Himself as th(^ Blissful, as the Deathless ; whatever 
appears is ilis bliss, Jlis deathless form, that is, His love. 
The (Mitire univ<*rse In His deathless bliss, Ilis love; 

The fullness of truth is in manifestation,—it is love, it 

is l)liss. In our (‘vervdav affairs we have seen that the incom- 

• % 

plctc truth is indistinct. AVc have also seen that the more 
completely we realise a truth, the more wo obtain happiness, 
the more we obtain love. I'or the man who takes no interest 


in th(' vegetable kingdom around him, there is no pleasure 
in a blade of grass; for him it is insignificant. But to the 
botanist it affords much delight, for him it has a deep signi¬ 
ficance—he knows that the truth of the grass is not insignificant 
in the vegetable kingdom. He who knows how to look at 
it with his spiritual vision—for him the pleasure it gives 
is fuller still, —for Him the manifestation of the Universe is 
reflected in that of a blade of grae<^. It is because the truth 
of this is not a small truth, an indistinct truth, that it kindles 
his happiness, his love, Tlu? man whose truth appears to me 
small or indistinct, cannot kindle love in my heart. The man 

whom 1 know as so »nuch truth that I can sacrifice my life for 

# 

him, can awaken my happine.s.s, my love. My interests are 
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SO much more true to me than the interests of others, that I 
feel no pleasure in the realisation of others’ interests. But 
for Lord Buddha every creature was such a distinct ‘truth, 
that he renounced the world in order that he might devote his 
life to thoughts about its welfare. 

For this reason I sav that it is from bliss that truth takes 
its rise and it is in truth that bliss lias its origin. 

—“AVhatever exists has its origin in 
bliss.” Therefore, so long as this world does not appear to 
me in the form of bliss in the form of love, it is not revealed as 
a complete truth It is our bliss, it is our love, which is the 
realisation of truth in this world. The world exists,—this 
much truth is nothinti. But that the world is bliss,—this truth 
is complete. How does bliss manifest itself 'r In plenitude, 
in wealth, in beauty. In the world's manifestation there is 
nowhere any poverty or miserliness ; there is no stickinir to what 
is absolutely neces.sary. Look at the phenomenon of innumera¬ 
ble streams of light shooting out of millions of stars; what they 
touch glows with colour, heat, life. This is an example of the 
plenitude of bliss. It is fur in excess of what is necessary.— 
it is extravagant. ^ The madness that we see in the spring in 
the shooting forth of buds from evei-y joint of a tree oi- shrub, 
in the blossoming of flowers, in the sprouting of leaves and 
the riotous waste that we notice in the falling of the manco 
blossoms in big heaps at the foot of the tree, all this is the 
plenitude of bliss. The riot of colour at sunri.se or sunset 
serves no purpose,—it is an example of the plenitude of bliss. 
In the morning, when the ecstasy of music coming from the 
songs of hundreds of birds makes one feel as if a festival of 
song is being celebrated .in the radiant sky, we get Avhat is in 
excess of our needs, we have the plenitude of bliss. Bliss is 
generous, bliss is prodigal,—in beauty, in wealth, Bliss, in 
trying to give itself up completely, finds no limit. 

On the occasion of the festival, the truth for W'ho.se sake 
we assemble in large numbers, is bliss, love. At a festival, 
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one man has no need of another,—a festival is concerned with 
that which is above all need. For this reason the chief maTk 
of a festival is abundance. Therefore we abandon our daily 
miserliness. The strict economies, which wc practise every¬ 
day, we ^'ive up on this occasion. There are many days of 
poverty; to-day is a day of prosperity. 

To-day is a day of beauty. Beauty also transcends 
necessiU". Ii is not a manifestation of necessity, but of bliss,— 
it is the lan^nnige of love I Even if the flower was not 
beautiful, it would still be an object of my knowledge, of my 
senses. But the beauty of which the flower gives me a taste 
is an extra gift. This extra gift receives from me an extra 
return,—tliis 'extra return is love. For more utility, this extra 

return is a matter of indifference to me and to everv- 

• 

bwlv. But it is with this extra beaiitv on the one hand, and 
this extra love on the other, that we have tlie dailv festival of 
the universe—it isthi'^ which is the play of the waves on the 
ocean of bliss. 

I'or this reason the day of the festival is a day of beauty. 
We decorate this day with leaves and flowers, illumine it with 
lamps, sweeten it with music. 

Thus, throui 4 ‘h tin* union of souls, throup^h plenitude, 
through beauty, wt^ make the occasion of the festival the 
crown, as it were, of tlu' ordinary days of the year. On the 
(lav of the festival we ]>ecome full with the fulness that comes 
out of file reiilisatioii of Him who in His plenitude, wealth 
and beauly manifests Himself in the universe as the death- 

:»'>d onr manhood shakes off all 
its temporary jioverty that eireumstances have imposed upon 
it and realises in the ifladness of love, the supreme bliss of 
the eternal, wealth and beauty of the soul. On this day, it 
feels that it is not small, that it is not isolated, but that the 
universe is its abode, truth its refuge, love its final destination 
and everybody ifs kinsman—that forgiveness is its nature, 
sacrifice comes easily to it and death is non-existent for it. 
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It is hardly necessary to say that the preparations for the 
fe*8tival are not so difficult as its realisation. When the 
festival blossoms forth like the thousand-petalled lotusj how 
many are there among us who can steep themselves in its 
honey like the bee ? Even on this day, we convert an assemb¬ 
ly into a crowd, preparations into an empty display. Even on 
this day, idle curiosity makes our heart lose itself in dissipation. 
Have we lighted lam 2 )S in our courtyard and joined our joy to 
the exuberance of mirth that is ever flowing in the firmament, 
in every flame of the infinite starry realm ? Does this music 
take us into the innermost sanctuary of the world,—where 

all the notes of the universe reconcile their discord and dis- 

« 

harmony and realise their full melody ? 

How can he who is always a pauper suddenly cast off his 
poverty on one iiarticular day ? How can lie who is denied 
everybody the perception of beauty suddenly sit on the same 
platform with the beautiful ? This festival is a festival for 
him only who is everyday prepared to receive truth and love. 

O, thou Presiding Deity of this World-Festival! Who am 
Ir Havel any right to sit where I am sitting? The boat 
of life u hich I havg been rowing everyday, has it reached thy 
golden river bank r Has it only one impediment to overcome? 
Could it resist the onslaught of hostile waves r 0, thou who 
dwellest within us, how is it that my soul which has invited 
everybody to thy festival, suddenly feels ashamed to appear 
before thee? Forgive it and send thine own invitation. 
Invite it, not one day but everyday. Turn it away, turn it 
away, from self-glory! Save it from the insult of wx*ak im¬ 
pulses ! Suffer it not to be lost in the tangled meshes of the 
intellect! Draw' it into thy Morld of life, of joy, and of 
beauty and stamp out its accumulated poverty! 

Those great souls whom thou hast invited to thy daily 
festival, those who sit daily at the feast of joy— let my soul 
■with bo'W'ed head take the dust of the feet of these ! Remove 
this very day its idle boast, its vain effort, its dissipated im- 
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pulses,—see that it becomes fit to-morrow to sit on the dust 
below thy seat. There shall it be able to listen to the great 
musi« of thy festive meeting, there even the dust shall be 
consecrated by the joyous stream of thy festival ! 

But where there is haughtiness, where there is strife and 
discord, struggle for power and for fame, where even good 
things ai‘e done through greed and arrogance, where holy 
deeds end only in the practice of routine ritual,—there every¬ 
thing is veiled, everything is closed, there even a little thing 
appears big, there thy invitation to the world banquet is 
declined with a scornfvxl smile. There thv generous air 
supplies only breath, but cannot let the universal breath 
breathe through the heart. Rescue it from the stone walls 
of this haughty prison let it throw itself upontlie dust of thy 
festive courtyard. No matter whether nobody knows it or 
respects it, let it know tliee, let it follow thee. 

I know not—for it is only thou who knou est—when it will 
have tlie fortune of being made by thee tit to he invited to 
thy festival,—for the present its only request is, that this 
prayer may ])econie a reality in its heart—IVfay I truly desire 
the truth, may I not insult the deathless by a supplication 
that ends in mere words! 


Snisiiiji KiJMAii Maitra 
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ENTOMOLOGY IN INDIA 


“A kini^ of France, when travelliup; in (\'italonui, discovered an ancient 
man engaged unremittingly in the planting of date kernels. 'Why/ he 
asked, Mo yon sow the seeds of a tree of such lardy growth, seeing that the 
dates will not ripen till a hundred years he parsed ‘Am I not then,' 
replied the other, ‘eating the fruit of tree-; planted hy my forefathers who 
took thought for those wlio \\ere to ojiue ' Why, therefore, shciild I 
not do like unto them V ' — 7/nr/7.s’ uf ihe Uuht'unitu lie\\ Lord Rr:nnf:f 
iiiid Blafna, m llrxinn Enrojn (] 4t)n-1-Hu !. 


The insects of India have attracted the attention of the 
learned from verv earlv times. 1 ha^ e not the linguistic 
attainments lo discuss the mention of various insects in ancient 
Sanskrit works. SufTice to sa> that insects ^uch as they^/yy/'/Z/vt-v 
or ants and the malachi, a devastator of ero])s in ancient India, 

which has been identified hv Dr. Hhandarkar as a locust, 

« ■ 

is mentioned in Saitskrit \\orks wriit(m se\ei*al hundred voars 

% 

before Chri'.t, such as the A'edas. Indeed. a> Dr. Brajeridranatli 
Seal has nIiowd in liis Vosihre ficipHCf's of the Ancient Hindus, 
long before the time of Alexander and Aristotle the Sanskrit 
authors had the j^lements of a classification of animals 
and plants. The physician SusTuta and those before him based 
their classification on tire mode of reproduction, and I think 
this held good till the time of Umasvati, who in the Jaiua 
work TallrdithddhUjmci {circa tO A.D.) jiroposed a classifica¬ 
tion hy scries, the number of senses possessed by the animal 
being taken to determine its place in the series. The A^’erte- 
brates, however, were subdivided according to the manner in 
which reproduction takes place. Anyone who reads T)r. Seal’s 
account of Um4svati’s chwisification will he struck with the 
resemblance of its divisions to that of a modern zoological 


classification. 

The Greeks and the Romans have also had some¬ 
thing to .say of Indian insects. Kt^sias the Knldian, the 
first writer to give the Greeks a treatise on India, writing 
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about 400 B.O. speaks of trees covered with aTCiber 
(electron) and remarks that insects are found with it that 
yield, a red-dye. This electron or amber of Ktfisias was 
certainly shellac and the insects associated with it lac-insects. 
Pliny mentions this and so does Aelian, who also writes 
of an ins(‘Ct called the dikairon, to the dung of which he 
attributes the properties of an opiate and a poison. This has 
been identified hv Dr. Y. Ball as the dun^-beetle. 

* o 

The ancients sometimes wrote of phenomena caused by 
insects without knowing it. For instance, Aelian says that 
“ in India, and more especially in the country of the Prasians 
(the people of northern Bengal and of Bihar) liquid honey 
falls like rain .upon (he herb.ige and the leaves of marsh-reeds, 
and supplies slieej) and oxen with an admirable kind of 
nutriment, the exceeding svve^etuess of which the animals 
highly relish. Now the herdsmen drive them to those spots 
where tliis delicious dew falls and lies, and the cattle in 


return supply the herdsmen with a delicious repast, for they 
yield a very sweet milk which does not require honey to be 
mixed with it as is done in Greece.” Polyainos also speaks of 
cakes |)laced on the table of the king of Persia made of 
‘ houev that fell in rain ’ and Nonnos says* that in Arigantia 
of India a dew of honev lies on the leaves of trees in the 

fl 

morning. This aerial honey, as tlic Greeks call it, was 
probably the same as the* mainia with which the Israelites 
were fed in the wilderness. Manna has be(m thought by 
some to I)e a lichen and bv others a vegetable secretion, but is 
now generally considenal to bt‘ the secretion of a scale-insect. 
Ealaiid in lli^ lusecfs and Mait tells us that “an Englishman, 
Hardwick, while travelling in Persia, discovered the insect, 
which he called Chenups mnunifor { and, a little later, Fhren- 
berg found the insects on tamarisk, growing near Mount Sinai 
and at the same time saw tlieir secretion, which closely resem¬ 
bled honey in appearance, and was known to the Arabs as 
‘ man According to tlie lathw,authority, the manna insects. 
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which are now known to science as Gossypana maunifera, infest¬ 
ed the smaller branches of Tamarix galVica in large numbers, 
sucked up sap in quantity, and exuded manna in the form 
of a sugary secretion which in the cool of the evening, fell to 
the ground in solid form, but, after sunrise, melted and 
percolated into the soil.” Litth^ is known about this insect 

and nowadays the secretion is not sufficiently abundant to 

* • 

make it of any commercial yalue 

The writinirs on insects of (he ancients are sometimes 
wonderfully accurate, but are often the result of ineie super¬ 
stition, as those who have read Viri^il’s drorf/ics, to mention 
only a single work, know. I may quote as an e.vample of 
theirsuperstition the famous story of ^regasthenesand Herodotus 
of the "old-di"i;iutj ants of India which have been identified 
with Thibetan gold miners, and it may lie added, their dogs! 
The Hindus, the Greeks and the Romans may have laid 
the foundation of Zoology and its immense branch, entomology, 
but to-dav their records have little more than an historical 
interest and we need not consider them further here. Let im 
proceed to work done in India in more recent times. 

Early in the seventeenth century, when entomolo^>‘^ was 
just beginning to develop in Euro])e, llobert Knox, his fatlnn* 
and fourteen others were .captured off the coast of Madras and 
taken to Kandy in C(*ylon, whicli was at that time und(»r Singha 
II. During his captivity Knox learnt much of the characteris¬ 
tics of the country, and when after twcnity years he managed 
to effect his escape, he ijublislied in Kiri his .Uhforirai Hala¬ 
tion of the Island of Ceylon In (he EasI Indies, In this work 
the Beasts, Tame and Mild, and Insects” are discussed in 
the sixth chapter, and many careful observations on the ants 
and ‘^white-ants” and the lioney-bees are recorded. 

About the middle of the nineteenth century that the 
entomologist Xietner did valuable work in (^eyloii, hut 
it was not until several years later that any monographic 
work of real merit was achieved. The publication of Frederick 
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Moore’s great Arork The Lepidoptera of Ceylon between 
the years 1880 and 1887, and E. E. Green’s Coccidae of 
Ceylon, the first part of which appeared in 1896, marked an 
epoch in the entomological history of Ceylon. In 1904, the 
serial Spolia Zeylanico, started by the Colombo Museum 
was first publislied and has conlinued to flourish and is now 
recognistal as one of the most important natural history- 
journals in the East. It contains many papers of entomolo¬ 
gical importance. 

In India the first work done was in the South. James 


Anderson, who was appointed Physician-General of Madras 
in 1786, cariied out some experiments on indigenous 
“ Cocliineal insects, and the botanist J. G. Koenig, a friend 
of Anderson and a pupil of the great Linnaeus, wrote a paper 
on termites which Air. T. Painbrigge --Fletcher has recently 
reprodue('d in the Ueporf (f (he Proceedings of the Fourth 
Eniomological Meeting, Pusa, 1921, with a short biography of 
tlie autlifu'. It is pro])able that Koenig collected the large 
series (»f insects from Tranquebar Avhich J. C. Fabricius describ¬ 
ed. In the latter half of tlie eighteenth century hundreds of 
insects, principally from Swuth India, Avere described by 
Linnaeus, J^‘'al)riciiis. Cramer, Drury and oMiers. 

It Avas not until 18(16. boAA'eA^er, that the first monographic 
Avork a]ipeared. This was E. Donovan’s Xutnral Ilistory of 
the Insects of India, a reA.ise(l edition of Avhich, edited by J. O. 
Westwood, appeared in 1842. WostAVood, hoAvever, maintained 
that many of tlie insects descrilu'd tlierein belonged to the East 


Indies ratln^r than to India and some even to the West Indies. 


Forty Years aftm* tlie first publication of DonoA'an’s Avork 
the Pev. F. W. Hope published in the Ma</?yis Journal of 
Literature and Science, Xli, pp. '105-12 , a paper entitled 
“ On the Entomology of tlie Himalayas and of India ” with 
descriptions of insects by J. O. Westwood on pp. 129-136. 
In 1842 Hope also read to the Linnaean Society tAvo papers on 
rare* and beautiful insects from Sylhet. 
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Donovan’s work and Westwood’s Cabinet of Oriental 
Entomology gave a great impetus to the study of insects 
in India, and the coming of men like Wood-M^son, 
Marshall, De Nic^ville, Bingham. Swinhoe, Moore and 
the inimitable Aitken in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century established the future success of entomology in this 
country. 

J. TTood-Mrtson was Superintondpiit of the Natural 
History Section of the Indian Museum from 18G9 to 1893, 
during which period he contributed to nearly every l)ranch 
of zoology. His most important contributions to entomology 
were on the cockroaches, soothsayers, stick-insects, leaf- 
insects and on the butterflies, wherein he had 'the able co¬ 
operation of Mr. Lionel De Xiec^ville. His papers on the 
Mantidae were mainly contributed to the Annals and Magazine 
of Natural History and to the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, at that time perhaps the only medium for the 
publication of zoological papers in India. Wood-!Mnson and 
De Nic^ville’s series of papers on tlie Imtterflies of the 
Andamans, the Nicobars and of ("achar also appeared in this 
Journal. It was unfortunate for Indian entomology that 
Wood-Mason never lived to comjilete his Catalogue of the 
Mantoidea in the Indian^ Musenm, a part of whitdi was 
published by the Trustees in 1889. 

The work nhich established the lame of De Nic(^ville is 
known to every lepidopterist as The Bntterfies of India, 
Burmah and Ceylon, the first volume of which was written 
in collaboration with Major V. L. Marshall, known to 
ornithologists as the part author of a monograph on bartets. 
Both De Nic^ville and Marshall contributed many papers 
to the Asiatic Society’s Journal and to the Journal of ike 

4 

Bombay Natural History Society and to European publi¬ 
cations. 

The Bombay Natural History Society was fouuded in 
1883 by eight residents of Bombay. In 1886 they issued the 
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first nurabor of their Joarnal, the object beinp to “ stimulate 

lovers of Nature .to record and communicate their 

observations.” This Journal is recognised to-day as the best 
periodical in India for the publication of short notes on 
Natural History, and for papers both scientific and popular 
on subjects likely to interest the amateur naturalist or sports¬ 
man. Even to those who are professional scientists it is of 
great value. In the past, as in tlie, present, the society in¬ 
cluded amongst its members some of the most famous 
scientists in India. E. II. Aitken (“ EH.4 ”), known to many 
as the author of Behind the Bungalow^ The Tribes on my 
Frontier, and A Naturalist on the Prowl, was the joint 
editor of the first few numbers and one of the most constant 
contributors to the Society’s Journal. 

Tlio Indian Mnsanni Notes avhs started in 1889 as “Notes 
on Indian Insect Pests” under 1 lie eflit(»rshij) of E. C. Cotes 
and continued till 1903, the last volume heinsc edited bv 
l)e Niceville. This journal contains many notes and 
articles of importance to entomologists, especially to those 
working on the economic aspect of the subject. Some 
of the most famous scientists in Europe contributed 
to the ))ublication, while of Indian contributors I may 
mention E. E. (irecn, L. J)e NictHille, C. T. Bingham, F. 
Swinlioc, G. C. Dudgeon, Moore, S. Barlow, S. E. Peal, 
E. T. Atkinson. Cotes hiidself and others. A monument to 
Mr. E. T. Atkinson’s memory are liis catalogues of various 
families of Indian beetles and l)ngs, while Cotes and Swinhoe’s 
Catalogae of Motfts though out of date is no less deserving of 
praise. Col. Bingham was for many years resident in Burma 
and a very keen and competent entomologist. As one who has 
done a little work on the Aculeate Hynienoptera and the 
butterflies 1 know the value of his volumes on these groups 
in the “ Fauna of British India ” series. 

With the mention of Mr. W. L. Distant’s fine Monogymph 
of the Oriental Cicadidae published between 1889 and 1892 
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by the Trustees of the Indian Museum I will pass on to a brief 
consideration of the work done in the last two decades. So 
much has been accomplished that it is quite impossil)le in 
the space at my disposal to Httem})t more than a short general 
account in which details will necessarily have to be omitted. 

Calcutta—in spite of attempts of remove the ]\Iuseum to 
Delhi—is one of the centres of zoological and entomological 
research in India, and it owes its position in no small measure 
to Lt. Col. A. AT. .Vlcock, the former Superintendent of the 

Natural Historv Section of the Indian Museum and to Dr. N. 

% 

Annandale, the present Director of the Zoological Survey of 
India. Prof. E. P. Stebbing, wJio has contributed much to 
entomology, especially those aspects of it which relate to 
forestry, was working in the Indian ^luseuin for a short 
period and many papers appean^l from his pen at this time. 
He is the author of a ])opular hook entitled lN/rtHlP7\s 

in Indian Homes which every [ndian naturalist should try to 

4 • 

read, and of a text-book on f'oresi Insects. Tlie late ilr. Peal 
and Mr. Barlow, who Avould have made a name for themselves 
were it not for their untimely death, also worked in the 
Museum early in the first decade of the present century. 

I’he late ]\Ir. C. A. Paiva joined the Indian .Museum as a 
gallery assistant in 1899 and was no doubt much encouraged 
in his entomological studies by these gentlemen and l)y Col. 
Alcock and Prof. Maxwell-Lefroy. • Under liefrov he received 

* t 

entomological training at Push and was appointed special 
entomological assistant in In be wrote his tirst 

paper under the guidance of Dr. Annandale. This was 
published in the Journal of thr Asiatic Societi/ of Bengal 
and since then, till his death in lUl!), he contributed 
many important papers' to the Asiatic Society’s publica¬ 
tions and to the Records of the Jadian Maseani. Dr. 
Annandale himself has published many notes and papers 
on insects and between 1907 and 1911 wrote many valuable 
systematic papers on the Psychodidae, a family of two-winged 
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flies (Diptera), which were published in the Asiatic Society’s 
Journal, Spolia Zeyl nwa and the Records of the Indian 
Mnsemn. Mr. E. Brunetti came to India in 190(5 and two 
years later published his first paper on Indian Diptera in the 
Indian Museum Records. He is now one of the greatest 
living authorities on Indian Diptera and his success is in no 
small measure due to Dr. Annandah?. 

A lastin^^ tribute to Dr. Annandale’s energy is the found¬ 
ing of the R(^eor(l.s and Memoirs of the Indian Museum in 
1907. From its inauguration to tlie present day the Records 
contain many valual)le pap(*rs and notes on Indian insects, while 
such important monogra[)hs as Dr. F. II. Gravely’s “ An 
Account of tlu‘ Griental Fassalidie " and lus “ Contribution 
towanls the llevision of the Passalidie of tin* IVorld,” Dr. 
J. J. Kielfcr’s ‘‘ Ftuth^ sur les (Miironomidcs des Indcs orien- 
tales,’'Prof. M. Hezzi's “ Indian Trypaneids in tlie collection of 
the Indian ^Museum, Calcutta" and rhe lat*^ Mr. Hashambar Das’ 
‘‘Apbididie of Labor**/' have been pui)lished in the Memoirs. 
Dr. (Jravcly, now Superinleiultmt of the Madras Museum, is 
well-known as an autliority on certain groups of l)eetles and 
l)eetle-larvn* and is now devotini? his fniergie" to a study of the 
spiders. 

On tin* m()S(pntos we have liad maTiy workers. Among 
the best known an* Major S. R. Christophers Lt. Col. Glen 
Liston and Major S. ]\ dbmes. Dr. Baini Prashad of the 
Zoological Survi'v of India worked on mosquitos fur sometime 
and was making a reputation as an authority on the anatomy 
of a(juatic Dipttna. but lu^eause of his mon* extensive malaco- 
logical studies In* has more or less di^c<»ntinued this work. 

At ])resent, so far at least as economic (mtomology is 
concerned, (.’alcutta has had to yield her laurels to I'usa, where 
th(* entomological section of the .Vgricultural Institute is 
situated. The work of the entomologists employed there has 
saved the Government millions of rupees and their publica¬ 
tions are of interest to both the systematic and the economic 
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eiitomolojjisfc and to those interested in the life histories and 
^habits of insects. 

The first Imperial Entomologist was Prof. M^axwell- 
Lefroy, who is now Professor of Entomology in the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology at London. Prof. Lefroy 
is known to every Iinlian naturalist as tlie senior author of 
India/i Insect Life, in which he had the ablt^ collaboration of 
the late Mr. F. M. Hewlett, who wrote the sections on Diptera 
ind Lice and also drew many of the illustrations. Hovviett 
was perhaps the only entomologist in India who did work of 
importance on what may he called the Psychology of Insects. 

The indefatigable energy of 'F. Bainbrigge-Fletcher, 
the present Imperial Entomologist is kn uvn.to most students 
of insects, and every recent (Mitomologi>t in .ndia has had at 
one time or auotlier to seek his aid, nhieh has always been 
given in a most generous spirit. It was ^Ir. Fletcher 
who inaugurated in IDlo the l)ienuial entomological 
meetings held at Pusa and whicli have resulted in undeniable 
success. The Pmceediiii^s of tliH.se ineetinss have .so far 


been published in five volumes and contain valuable papers 
by almost every entomologist in India on all aspects of the 
subject. Mr. Ffetcher’s numerous contributions to ento¬ 
mology are known to all entomologists, and not only 
entomologists, but also amateur “ l)ug-liunt(‘rs’* are familiar 
with his Some South Indinn Insects^ the introductory 
chapters of which are written in a most readable style. Prof. 
Lefroy’s and Mr. Fletcher’s hooks should alone convey to 
the lay mind the importance of the work that can he done 
by two men only working amidst Indian ditficullies. 

There are five other important centres of entomology 
in India. These are: the’ Forest Research Institute at l)ehra 


Dun, where entomological work is carried oilt under the 
le^tdership of Mr. C. F. C. Beeson, the Agricultural College 
at Coimbatore where the Government Entomologist and 
his very capable staff wofk, the Agricultural Colleges at 
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Lyallpur and Cawnpur, and the Institute at Kasauli where 
research, especially on mosquitos, is carried out under the 
guidance of Major S. 11. Christophers, himself one of the 
most famous of Culicidologists. 

Space does not permit me to do more than mention 
en passant the work done by more or less isolalcal workers 
in the dilferent provinces in India, or the voluntary work 
done by such men as Major l'\ C. I’rascr on the Dragonflies 
and their allies and Lt.-Col. W. II. Evans on the butterflies. 


M’^e must also not omit to j>ay a tribute to those woi kers who have 
helped India, both in the past and in the present, from abroad. 

In this review I have not attempted a resume of the 
literature on Indian enlomoloiry—such an attempt would till 

a volume—but merelv to indicate brietiv the work done Iw 

• • «' 

entoinolos^ists in this countrv, who it must be remeinliered 
work under a Vfiri^^ty of (lilbculti('s. Likt^ ^las^da. Queen of 
Shein, whosi^ dcvi»tion to Loaniinu’ madi^ her set out for 
Jerusalem, the capital of the kiuu’dom of Solomon, they have 
enterc'd the domain of Scienc** not u ilh tlu* o])ject of any 
financial benelit to theni>elve> 1)ut for tinur lo\e of Knowledge. 
They have worked in the interests of SiutMice alone, yet certain 
branches of their work has snved rndiabuillions of rupees, 
while others hav(' added larui* sums to her coffers. Is it not 
then u]) to tht‘(io\ ernmeiit to impi‘o\ i* the status of entomology 
in this coiuitry and to make it a more iuer.ative ju’olession ? 
Evtm its most devoted votaries ar<‘ apt to forget tes ,h)uees joies 
>te la seience when ' the stomach pineh(‘s.’ as tlui Indians say. 

Every educated man to-day knows the imporbince of 
the study of mosquitos, but few realise that about one million 
people die annually of malaria—a disease carried entirely by 
mo->quitos—to whieb we have to add the loss to the wage¬ 
earning caj)acity of people sutlering from the disease. 
Estimating the money value of eaeh life at the insignifieant 
sum of Rs. 100, we find that the State loses from this disease 
alone about ten crores of rupees ., It is more than probable, 
21 
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as Sir Ronald Ross said in a lecture on malaria in Greece, 
delivered to the Oxford Medical Society in November, 1906, 
that “ Causes such as malaria, dysentery, and intestinal eytozoa 
must have modified history to a much greater extent than we 
conceive.” And it is almost certain that “ our historians and 
economists do not seem even to have considered the matter. 
It is true they speak of epidemic diseases, but the endemic 

diseases are really those of greatest importance.” 

The damage done by pests of crops, forest trees, structural 
timber (the losses to railway sleej)ers by termites alone run into 
crores), stored products, clothing, etc., almost sets calculation 
at defiance, and as Curtis said in his lun-ni Insects more than 

fifty years ago, “.if an approximation could be made to 

the quantity thus destroyed, the world would remain sceptical 
of the results obtained, considering it to be too marvellous to be 
received as truth." Yet. as Mr. Fletclier has remarked, there 
is in general a sort of cui hono't attitude towards entomology, 
probably founded on the fact that insects arc* small animals 
and are therefore considered to be of little consequence. Few 
realise “ tlie real importance of the studv of entomoloirv in a 
country such as India, where seven-tenths of the i)eople depend 
directly for their livelihood (ni the produce of their fields, 
which produce is ravaged by insect-pests both before and after 
harvest and where such a* vast aggregate toll is taken l)y insect- 
borne diseases both amongst man and his dom('stic animals.” 

Mr. Fletcher has tried to calculate the average annual 
losses to India through the ravages of insects and finds that 
the losses due to— 

Crop-Pests.amount to...Hs. 1,80,00,00,000. 

Forest-Pests..Rs. 1,25,00,000. 

Human Diseases.Rs. 16,00,00,000. 

Animal Diseases.Rs. 3,82,36,000. 

Total.Rs. 2,01,07,36,000. 
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This huge annual loss to India of over two hundred crores 
of rupees \vill no doubt have the effect imagined bv Curtis, but 
it is nD exaggeration, and should indicate to the Government 
the immediate necessity of more entomologists, If we, by 
a study of insects and by practical application of the kriow- 
ledge gained thereby, can save even one per cent, of this 
enormous wastage of the national A^ealth of India such a 
saving would more than justify the most complete expansion 
of entomological work that we can possil)ly imagine.” 

Not only is it to wage war against insects that w^e requii'e 
entomologists, for if bv a studv of beneficial insects such as the 
silk-moths and the lac-insect we can control or increase their 
produce, the reVenue of India would be considerably enriched. 
And there is no doubt that researclies on such insects per¬ 
formed by suitable nuMi iiiidcr suitable conditions will have 
this result. 

T have striven to show above the importance of entomo- 

logv and tliat in spite of difTiculties India and Cevlon have in 

no small measure added to tlie stores of entomological learning, 

but Ibis does not mean that the position of entomology in 

this countrv lo-dav is at all satisfaclorv. It is not. Por 

* * * • ^ 
instance, what is perhaps the largest and certainly the most 

valuable collection of insects in India—I refer of course to 


the entomological section of the Zoological Survey of India— 
has not a qualified Staff to look after it and to do serious 
research on the hirge eolleetious of unnamed imiterial which 
have accumulated. All tliaf can occasionally be done is work 
on small collections of special intcM’est. There is I think not 
even a numerical suflicioncy of subordinate staff to pay 
adequate attention to the care of tlm collections. 

The industrialist has ap])arently already recognised the 
value of science (as wa> shown by Sir Rajendranath 
Mukherjee’s T^rcsidential address to the Science Congi*ess at 
Calcutta last year), but ho has so far been enjoying the fruits 
of scientific labour with little or financial help on his part. 


I 
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“ If India ( said Sir Rajeudraiiath ) is to advance commercially 
and also economically, she must spend money on scientific 
investigation/' This tlie Indian Government is apparently 
not prepared to do at present to the extent required by our 
needs. So “ it is part of the duty of all commercial 
and industrial concerns which benefit directly or indirectly, 
from scientilic research, to set aside a portion of their enhanced 
profits for the purpose of contributing to scientific associations 

.to enable its imnnhers to extend their work and devote 

more time to further discoveries.” 

But it ai)]>ears that there is a feeling among scientific 
men ill India that, as J)r. Annandale wrote in his “Ethics 

c 

of Zoology" in the ]\larcli number of this journal, “private 
donations to science often do mort* harm tlian good, not 
onlv because of th(‘ conditions which usuallv hedge them 
round, but 'dUo bccaiist* they weaken individual elTort in 
research." This may be in sonn* measure true, but if 
Ave arc beggars we cannot he choosers. In my opinion a 
donation made by a sane man for the purpose of earrying 
out some jiarticular research or researches is not likely 
to have any very uiu'casonahle conditions attached to it. The 
American institut ions benefit largely by private donations 
and I think the value'of the A\ork done by their meifibers 
proves my point. I believe, moreover, that a donation which 
would enable a conscientious man to extend his researches 
M ould increase rather than decreast* his elVorts in the cause of 
Science. It is idealistic hut unpracticahlc to say that 
Science abhors patronage and flourishes in hardship and op¬ 
position, for nothing can flourish when sufficiently strongly 
and continually opposed. -AnyAvay, Me have not yet had the 
opportunity to test the accuracy of this statement, for though 
Science in India has lieen, and is still, sadly neglected, it has 
not been vifnved M'ith an unsymjiathetic eye. 

If we ill India are to make further scientific discoveries of 
value, there must be more co-aperation : co-operation betM'een 
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the various scientific departments and co-operation between the 
industrialist and the scientist. The general public must also 
be made to realise that the scientist, and in this article I refer 
especially to the entomologist, is not a harmless imbecile who 
by some strange dispensation of Providence has been allowed 
to pursue his holiby at (Government expense. 

Hv mutual confidence and mutual aid, 

(ireat deeds are done and ^reaf discoveries made.’' 

I ^vill close this article witJi a story narrated by a famous 
American professor as a parable for Indian entomologists. 

“ It is related lhat a couple of habitual and impecunious 
pedestrians, sittijig on the roadside engaged in conversation 
as follows:— 

4 wish 1 had a million dollars.' 

‘Suppose you had, would you give me a thousand.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Would YOU give me a hundred.’ 

‘x\0.’ 

‘Well, would'nt you givi^ me even a dollar.’ 

“No. I would’nt give a cent to a man too-lazy to 

nish for himself I" 

The moral is oln ious. 


Ckdiuc Dovek 
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Land and Labour in a Deccan Village; by Dr- H H. Mann and 

N. V. Kantikar. Pp. 182. Oxford T'^nivei'sily Press. 

Slowly and surely recognition begins to dawn upon the minds even 
of tile most confirmed imperialists that liulia is getting ponrer; but, why 
that should be the case no one can satisiaetorib e\|)Iain in absence t)f 
economic data. It is, therefore, with mucli interest we welcome llie book 
under review w Inch, althou^li wiittfii with a special rfi’ereiife to the Dect'an, 
furnishes readers with cues for further investigatiitO'-. So'in*- \ear^ ago, Pr. 
Mann (then Principal nf the Agriciilturai (’ollege, Poona' undertook with 
the collaboration of lus asso'iates tlie study of a villai><- near Poona; and the 
result of their ciujuiries was publivheil in U)l7, bidng the first jmblication 
of Economic Senes of the I nivcrsitx of Hoinbax. Mnt the \illage 
being near Poona did not indy represent the conditions of typical 
lural area iu the Deccan. In the book under review, the antlior" give 
us data from a repri'seiitative village, ami as one rtads through tlie pages, 
the factors dominating rural economic life become fpiite <*lcar. No agri¬ 
cultural reform is po.-^ible unless the prevailing economic conditions arc 
bettered and disadvantages nmler whicli the |teople eke out their existence 
are removed. 

The book is divided into nine chapters which constifnte a mine of 
information forming tiie ba.>is of a conVprelieimivc analysis of Indian 
economic life. Referring to the se]f-e'intaine<l and sclf-suflicient character 
of the village communiti llic authors write:—In all considerations 
regarding Deccan villages it mu'^t never be forgotten bow far, in the 
past, a village has been a self-contained and self-governing unit. It 
supplied itself with almost all it wanted uxcejit jierliajis cloth and salt, 
and the only paynionts which,went out.-*ide the village or, at least, outside 
the local market, were foi these commodities, and for the government land 

revenue. Money rarely passed from hand to han<l. iVvavhfg was 

the only subsidiary industry. This .self-contained condition of things which 
in the old disturbed days was such a protection to a village and made it 
more or less independent of changes in the central government, is jmssing 
away.” 
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The Indiau agricullurists are often accused of haviiio: no enterprising 
spirit necessary to improve the land. But commenting on the eagerness 
with which the cultivators aceejit any now innovations calculated to benefit 
them, the authors write: “The people retain their enterprise in spite of 
the special unfavourable conditions of the past ten years and are still ready 
for any im])rovement wliicli juoinise.- to pay.'* 

From tlie perusal of this interesting economic sttul\ of a rural area, 
our suspicion that villages are on the verge of decay is confirmed. We 
notice that tlic fragmiuitation of lainl is going on iinohccked andthe 
bulk of the holdings are not at present economic, even in a good year.” As 
a restdt of economic stress, the indebtedness is on tiie increase, and the 
inevitable ^ rural exodus’ has commence<l. e agree with the authors 
that it is a situati^ui wliich demands the early and earnest attention of 
the best thouglit and action in the eommunitv/’ 


In this coimectiou, we would like to draw the attention of the 
l)e|)arfment of Koonomic- of the Calcutta University that the study of 
Ihmgal villages is long overdue and no time should be lost in undertaking 
a series of investigations in the mahuer the\ are suggested bv the authors 
of the book under re\ie\v. Our students will be imicli better equippet! for 
iiandling eeoiiomie (|ue‘-1u)n'' if a ina^> of data relating to rural life could 
be eollected. In ahseiice of reliable ilata, we are unable to grasp the 
real <*on(litionH of the people. Be'^idtx-, no movement iii modern liistory 
is of more fai' reaching import than the awakening of Interests of the 
jiroducci's of agrieiillural wealth. Dr. Mann and h associates iiave done 
a ver\ nnjtortaut seiMce to India by tlieir investigations into the rural 
eomlitious. I’he problems Iiavt* been cli*arl\ ^Jet-forth, the data emphasising 
the unsatisf:ietor\ economic eonditioiis have been collected; but we now 
await discussions o\er man\ tjuestioiis raised by the facts exposeil by the 
recent studies of the village^. If we are impoverished, if our agriculture 
IS unprogressive, if our rural area< aie on the verge of deeav, the question 
i.s “ Wliat is to he done 


X\(,K\ni{A N \T1! GanoUi.ek 


Death less. Ditties ; by Bahu AtuI Uliamlra (rhosh. 

Tlieautitor has tried to render into Englisli verse some deathless 
Bengalee ditties, d'hc |>oeis selected range from Ciiandidas to Rabindra 
Nath Tagore. 


S. 
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The Life of Shivaji Maharaj ; by Messrs. N. s. Takakhav and K. A. 
^eliiskar. Published bv Mr. K. A. Keluskar, Dadar, Bombay pp. 664. 
Price Rs. 7 or 10^. 

« 

Shivaji has of late attracted more attention than many other Indian 
heroes and it is a matter of ^reat delimit tl»at Indian scholars have at last 
shaken off their lethargy and devoted themselves to the study of their 
country’s jmst. But mere industry and devotion do not necessarily result in 
the production of an authoritative historical work. What is necessary 
is a stern sense of justice. A Historian must at tlie outset forget all bias, 
j)atriotie and otherwise, the like*; and dislikes of his readers and sternly 
suppress the least \estige of partisanship that may Inrk unob-^erved in the 
innermost corner of his heart. Truth should he his oidv i(leal and the 
sole reward of his arduous labours. Me must not foritot tiiat he a judije 
and not an advoeale engaged to chamj)ion a cauf'e reu:a»‘dles8 of its merits 
and demerits. Prof. Takakhav siiould hav** recognised that Shivaji of all 
persons does not stand in need of such unreasonable special pleading. He 
was a man and no one e\pects perfection from Inin. His greatness is 
undoubted and the special merit or demerit of isolated inculetit^ in hi> 
career will not cither add to <»'. detract it. Mr. 'fakakhav al>o foigets tliat 
all htikhtua and all [>art> of tiie sane 4,/(-/.// arc not ctpially trustwortliy. 
In these daA's serious student^ of Ilnt'-iN evpeet frotn ati author accuracy 
and impartiality and also a uniform -ystem of trainliteration preferably 
one approved by a learned society of orientalists. Me>srs. Takakhav and 
Keluskar have given ar.njilc evidence of industry and their work, bulky 
as it is, should have been more reliable. 

t 

Rt ini.\ Skn 


Shakespeare’s Macbeth —An Oriental Study ; bv Smai-ajit Dutt, M..A. 
Fp. 107. Price one Rupee. 

In this brochure the author ingeniously tries to show that Shakespeare 
is not so great a dramatist or [loet as he is made out to he. ** Thus we 
see Shakes]>eare is Shakespeai;e mostly through his advertising critics wlio 
make the daring attack to read between the lines and force out a hidden 
meaning or supply^ one where there is none. Led by a patriotic motive, 
they assume the colouring office of the dressing master in the green-room, 
who sends out actor to the stage after carefully concealing all wrinkles 
and deformities under a skilful paint—a real camouflage!” (p. 105). 
Th^ author takes up an oriental att^ude when he rightly points out that 
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‘Shakespeare has depicted the frivolities and sorrows of life, preached 
the insecurity of mind over existence and thundered, above all, the cruelties 
of an inscrutable Destiny. But of a peaceful life here, whicli is bora of 
sclMenfal and [dnlanthropic altruism and of a reassuring hope of Eternal 
Beatitude hereafter, which is the reward of unflinching^ faith he has 
nothint^ to say, or shall wc say, he has no conception ? (p. 57). Very 
properly the author hastens to explain the position of the Upanuhada 
and ^ives expression lo a njystic yeariiini< for poetry permeated with the 
philosophy of bliss. “ Out of Beatitude does the creation come into being, 
hv Beatitude is it nourished into life and into Beatitude shall it mer<re and 
blend again With, how great a yearning do we look forward to the 

day when this sublime truth will find adequate expression in Poetry!** 
We can understand tiiis hut unfortunately this exhausts the author’s 
oriental tone. 

The rest of tlie book is full of bold and ingenious attempts to run 
down the characterisation and dramatic art of Macbeth. But here 
again he takes into con''ideration only two Siiakespearean critics and 
thev too the author of college editions—Deighton and Veritv. He 
also ignores tin* fnitnework. the source into wliich Shakespeare has infused 
life. It would ha\e been interesting if we had got comparisons of the 
several elements in Shakespeare with tlieir appearance in Sanskrit or Bengali 
ilranias octablv tie* supernatural which abounds in Indian literature. Rut 
it seems tliat tlie author i" tliroughout at )):nns to appear strikingly original 
otilv bv deprecating one wlio ha^ already received the homage of many 
orii'titals—oMt* of the greatest of Bengali potU^ addressing him in a signi¬ 
ficant short line thus:—Kalnhi'- is (the greatest bard) ol India but thou 
art (>r till' workl.’ 

\\ M. 


Ethics of the Koran : by Mr. .M. .C Huoh, HioJa. 

Ill this Itook an attempt is inaile “ to put m a nutshell the moral 
teachings of the Koran.’’ '■ 1 am glad to say,” says the author in the 
preface, “that as a true and orllioilox Hindu, I e.iii agree with all the 
fundamentals of-the Moslem position. 1, therefore, m.ike bold to make 
the results of tuy labour public with the explicit view that the Hindus 
will lionestlv trv to understand the Spirit of Islam and appreciate the 
remarkable liarmonv of the Koranic doctrine with the one with which 
thev are familiar. A true and lasting/inity of the Hindus and Moslems 
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is the most essential need of Asia and the world-peace; and this unity, 
if it is to be not a mere patch-work, must strike its root deep into the soil. 
It' may be based on political or economic necessities ; but I tliink there is 
dee]>er and more enduring basis for it: and this is the marvellous au;ree- 
ment in fundamentals of iUeiv respective culture. I would like to 
take my stand as resfards this problem of Hindu-Moslem t'/ifetife on 
this cultural unity and would invite the atlenlion of all scholars on both 
sides to find out this common platform upon which we can stand shoulder 
to shoulder, ensuring mutual freedom, mutual love, and thus promoting 
the highest of ideals—international peace and good-wili on earth.’' We 
heartily associate ourselves with the author’s feelings, and strongly 
recommend his book to the Hindus as well as the Muhammadans. 

S. S. 


The Spirit of Ancient Hindu Culture; by Mr. M. A. Hueh, 
Baroda. 


According to the author, the whole Mi]>erstructure o\' Ilindii (’ulture 
is built upon tiie basis of : and in support of his iheory, lie 

takes hi.s stand mainly upon the .-.iv traditional systems of lixliaii 
Philosophy. But Hindu ('ulture liad already had a long past befort* these 
traditional systems 0 ime into existence. I'he author should have started 
from the which are the earliest records of the Aryan people. l*’oi- 

RIk suggestive of AAroAiNw, the auth'U' might have referred to 11, 1, d ; 
II. d, '^1 : A'l, 47, ]^ and a number of other Rh in the lOfh Mtiudahi of 
the Rg-fetht. In page tlu* author might have explained tin* method 
of f'edanta much more clearlv. Tin* wav in svhich he has dealt with the 

4 


point seems to suggest that the intuitiom'disin of the ni(d is the same 
as the intuitionalism of Bergson. Bcrg.son's intuitionalism discards intellect, 
but the method of the ! edanfa as well as of all other systems of Hindu 


philosophy is, as laid down the Brhadarangakopitinmd^ ■">> **) * 

ra are dr-aMavgah kraiargo maninrtio nidfildhga-sif.tvgnh.'" For com¬ 
mentary upon tliis passage the author is referred to JagadlJ^’s Ti kd- 
mrfafn, para :l : a!mddarhanopdgaK ka iii /ifruka — ‘ kroftirz/ah ’ AyddiJu 
lena aifkakrameria hahdakram fh f t/ahfo hhavaiij ^ agnifudram juhnii 
gavdgum pacati^ ifgddivafA* Inspite of sweeping generalisations here 
and there the book shows an earnest attempt to interpret the spirit of 
Hindu Culture, and therefore deserves appreciation from all ]>ersonK 
who love truth. 


S. S. 
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SHAKESPEARE ‘ 

■» 

When by the far-away sea your fiery disk appeared from 
behind the unseen, O Poet, O Sun, England’s horizon felt 
you near her breast, and took you to be her own. 

She kissed your forehead, eaught you in the arms of her 
forest branches, hid you behind her mist-mantle and 
watched you in the grecm-sward where fairies love to play 
among meadow flowers. 

A few early Ijirds sang your hymn of praise while the rest of 
the woodland choir were asleej). 

Then at th<; silent beckoning of the Eternal you rose higher 
and higher till you reached the mid-sky, making all 
quarters of heaven your toAvn. 

Therefore at this moment, after tlio end of centuries, the palm 
groves by tlie Indian sea raise their tremulous branches 
to the sky murnuii ing your praise. 

Uabin'dranath Tagore 

' Kt*]»rotlucofl from iln* -on, April 22, 1922 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































TO THE MEMORY OF SHAKESPEARE' 










‘ The L>liaki‘.'-pcai<' Ci)niujt‘iui*i'Miii>n \\jis \‘(’1i“l)rart'il m Cali’Uitii on 22iul April 

IftHl' uihUm'I III'auHpici's ut‘I lu‘OaK'iit t:i Sli:iki'it[tiMro Ad'^ormlioii. Ilu’ aulliorilios of thft 
“Lookor-<ui” Jjttl. liuvo iaHiioiI an t'Xia'lU'uL SU'iki’-'i'cufc }iuuibi'f and ivo aro boliolilon to them 
for the blockfl of this’aociion,—Ed., C.K. 


MfiiHJiinl I’liealre at Stratford-on-Aroii 
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JUNE, 1922 


THE FISCAL SYSTEM OF INDIA 

The fiscal history of India divides itself into three fairly 
well defined periods. The first was the period of the East 
India Company’s rule, when a protective policy was followed 
in the country. The protection was, however, in favour of 
Great Britain, and against India. The second period 
commenced with the transfer of the administration of India 
from the hands of the Company to those of the British 
Crown, and ended in 1914. These were the years during 
which the principles of free tradp were applied with the 
utmost rigour. During both the first and the second periods, 
England carried out in India her own trade policy. The third 
period was ushered in with the sound of the war-drum, and 
is still continuing. The financial stress caused by the great 
world upheaval led to some modification of the fiscal system of 
India, but the aftermath of the war has been responsible for 
the introduction of still greater changes into it. The customs 
duties of recent years were imposed for revenue purposes, but 
their effect has been, though in a very slight degree, protec¬ 
tive. In fact, this period may be said to mark the transition 
from an absolute adherence to free trade principles to the 
adoption of a policy of protection. 
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The first two periods, though very important, are now 

ef merely historical interest. The third period, on the other 

hand, is a living reality, and in it are to be found the germs of 

the future tariff policy of India. In this article, therefore, 

I shall discuss the important features of the fiscal changes 
of the last few years. 

On the eve of the European War of 1914, India was in a 
fairly satisfactory financial position. But no sooner did 
hostilities commence than the impact was felt in India, 
situated though she was many thousand miles from the 
theatre of operations. The Government were able, however, 
to meet the financial strain without resort to fresh taxation 
for the first year and a half of the war. But as the deficiency 
in the revenue tended to assume a more or less abiding 
character, additional taxation became necessary. In 1916, 
an augmentation of revenue was sought to be obtained from 
various sources, including customs. The general import duty 
was raised from 6 to 7^ per cent, ad valorem^ the duty on 
sugar was increased to 10 per cent., that on iron and 
steel to 2^ per cent., and on other metals to per cent. 
The free list was considerably curtailed, and some of the 
articles which had previously been imported free were now 
subjected to a duty of. 2i per cent., while others were 
taxed at 7^ per cent. The special duties on arms, liquors, 
tobacco, and silver manufactures were also considerably 
enhanced. The salt duty was raised from Re. 1 to Rs. IJ 
per maund. Finally, an export duty was levied on two 
important staples, namely, jute and tea. The duty on cotton 
goods, however, was left untouched. Anticipating an adverse 
comment on this policy of partial treatment. Sir William 
Meyer said : “ Well, the Government of India have not failed 
to represent their view that there should be a material 
increase in the cotton import duties, while the cotton excise, 
which has formed the subject of such widespread criticism 
in this country, should be left unenhanced, subject to 
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the possibility of its being altogether abolished when 
financial circumstances are more favourable. But Hk 
Majesty’s Government, who have to consider the position 
from a wider standpoint, felt that the raising of this question 
at the present time would be most unfortunate, as it would 
provoke a revival of old controversies at a time when they 
specially desired to avoid all contentious questions, both here 
and in England, and might prejudice the ultimate settlement 
of the larger issues raised by the war. His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment feel that the fiscal relationship of all parts of the 
Empire as between one another and the rest of the world 
must be reconsidered after the war, and they desire to leave 
the question I'aised by the cotton duties to be considered 
then, in connection with the general fiscal policy which may 
be thought best for “the Empire, and the share, military and 
financial, that has been taken by India in the present struggle. 

The proposals for increasing the customs duties met 
with the approval of the Indian Legislative Council. The 
only objection which was taken was with regard to the salt 
duty. As for the exclusion of cotton goods from the addi¬ 
tional burden, although the action of the. Government gave 
rise to keen disappointment, the explanation offered by the 
Finance Member went some way towards disarming criticism. 
Almost all the non-official members of the Council gave 
expression to the sense of injustice which had been done to 
India by the partiality shown to the cotton manufacturers 
of England. Many of them, however, were unwilling to 
embarrass the Government at a critical moment. But, Sir 
Ibrahim Bahimtoola moved an amendment for raising the 
3^ per cent, import duty on cotlon goods to 6 per cent. 
In the course of his speech on the subject, he said : it ap¬ 

pears to me that it is rather hard that w'hen the Government of 
India want the revenue, w'hen the country is willing to agree 


* Financial Stafccmont, 1916-17. 
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to give them that additional revenue from a source which Is 
a^eeable to themselves, that they should be debarred from 
doing so and in that way necessitate the proposal fov* the 
increased salt tax. 

In May, 1916, an Industrial Commission was appointed 
by the Government of India, but the tariff question was 
especially excluded from the scope of its enquiries. In the 
follCwing year, the financial stress of the war increased, which 
necessitated further taxation. Various steps were taken to 
improve the revenue, and customs came in once more for 
their share in the scheme. The export duty on jute, both raw 
and manufactured, was doubled. The import duty on 
cotton goods was fixed at 7| per cent., which was the general 
tariff rate, but the excise duty on cotton was left at 3| per rent. 
Of course, this last measure wa.s taken with the sanction of 
the Government of England, which had been accorded to enable 
India to make an adequate contribution towards the expenses 
of the war. The proposal was welcomed by the non-official 
members of the Indian Legislative Council.* 

In September, 1919, the Government of India introduced 
a Bill which sougjit to impose an export duty of 16 per cent, 
on hides and skins, with a rebate of 10 per cent, on hides and 
skins exported to any part of the Empire. The object was 
to ensure that the bides and skins of India should be con- 
verted into fully tsmned leather or articles of leather so far as 
possible in India, and failing this in other parts of the Empire, 
instead of being exported in a raw state for manufacture in 
foreign countries. In the course of his speech introducing 
the Bill, Sir George Barnes, the Commerce Member, said that 
before the war the hide trade had l)een monopolised by the 

' Procedings of the Indian Legislative Council, 1016. * 

* One member said ; ** The principles of taxation devised in the Bill is a distinct 
indication of the sign that the Government is more and more in touch with the popular 
opinion, and that it has come to the conclusion that its future policy in the matter of taxation 
shall te, u far as practicable in the direction of a well considered system of protective 
tariff.”—Speech of the Bon. Mr. M. B. Dadabhoy in the Legielative Council, 7th ifarch 1917, 
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Germans, and the tanning industry of India bad been of 
comparative insignificance, but great changes were brought 
about by the war, “We want,” Sir George added, “to keep 
this industry alive, and we believe that in this case protection 
in the shape of a 15 per cent, duty is justifiable and efl'ective.” 
But, in reality, the Government wanted to kill two birds with 
one stone. The second object was described by the Member 
in charge of the Bill in these words : “ Though Indian tan¬ 

neries have enormously increased in number during the past 
three years, they can only deal with a comparatively small 
proportion of the raw hides and skins which India produces, 
and it is to the advantage of India and the security of the 
Empire generally that this large surplus should, so far as 
possible, be tanned within the Empire, and with this end in 
view the Bill proposes a 10 per cent, rebate in respect of 
hides and skins exported to any place within the Empire.” ‘ 
Sir George Barnes did not, however, make it clear how the 
manufacture into leather of hides in a country within the 
Empire but outside of India could be of advantage toindiaherself. 
Nor did he say which of the two objects mentioned by him 
was regarded by the Government as the more important. 

The first part of the Bill w’as welcomed by the Indian 
as well as the European members qf the Council. Mr. W. E. 
Crum supported the Bill on behalf of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, and in ’doing so he pointed out that, as long 
ago as 1917, a Conference of the Chambers of Commerce 
had recommended that “any industries which can be 
regarded as key industries should be supported.”’ Pandit 
Madan Mohaii Malaviya, while supporting the export duty 
of 15 per cent., saw no justification for the other proposal, 
namely, the grant of a rebate of 10 per cent. Another non¬ 
official member of the Council, Mr. B. N Sarma, 
congratulated the Government most heartily upon the 

1 Procoediiiga of the ludiau Legielative Council, September, 19ia 

> i&td. 
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departure from the economic policy which had so far been 
pursued by it, but moved an amendment to delete the second 
part of the Bill on the ground that it raised, in an indirect 
manner, a large and important question, namely, the question 
of preference between the various parts of the Empire. To 
this objection Sir George Barnes replied that the rebate was 
not proposed as part of any general scheme of Imperial 
Preference.' 

In their Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford incidentally referred to the 
question of Indian fiscal policy. They said, “ Educated 
public opinion ardently desires a tariff. It rightly wishes 
to find another substantial base than that of the land for 
Indian revenues, and it turns to tariff to provide one. Desiring 
industries which will give him Indian-made clothes to wear and 
Indian-made articles to use, the educated Indian looks to the 
example of other countries which have relied on tariffs, and 
seizes on the admission of even free traders that for the nourish¬ 
ment of nascent industries a tariff is permissible.... He believes 
that as long as we continue to decide for him we shall decide 
in the interests of England and not according to his own wishes; 
and he points to the clebate in the House of Commons on the 
differentiation of the cotton excise in support of his 
contention.” 

The Joint Select Xloramittee appointed by Parliament to 
consider tbe Government of India Bill recommended the 
question of the tariff as a “ special case of non-intervention. ” 
“ Nothing,” they said, “ is more likely to endanger the good 
relations between India and Great Britain than a beh’ef that 
India’s fiscal policy is dictated from Whitehall in the interests 
of the trade of Great Britain. That such a belief exists at 
the present moment there can be no doubt. That there 
ought to be no room for it in the future is equally clear. 


• 1 


proceedings of the Indian Legislative Council, March, 1017. 
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India’s position in the Imperial Conference opened the door 
to negotiation between India and the rest of the Empire, 
but negotiation M’ithout power to legislate is likely to remain 
ineffective. A satisfactory solution of the question can only 
be guaranteed by the grant of liberty to the Government to 
devise those tariff arrangements which seem best fitted to 
India’s needs as an integral portion of the British Empire. 
It cannot be guaranteed by statute without limiting the 
ultimate power of Parliament to control the administration 
of India, and without limiting the power of veto which rests 
in the Crown; and neither of these limitations finds a place 
in any of the .Statutes in the British Empire. It can only, 
therefore, be assumed by an acknowledgment of a convention. 
Whatever be the right fiscal policy for India, for the needs of 
her consumers as well as her manufacturers, it is quite clear 
that she should have the same liberty to consider her interests 
as Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South 
Africa. In the opinion of the Committee, therefore, the 
Secretary of State should, as far as possible, avoid interference 
on this subject when the Government of India and its 
Legislature are in agreement, and they think that his 
intervention, when it does take place, should be limited 
to safeguarding the international obligations of the Empire 
or any fiscal arrangements within the Empire to which 
His Majesty’s Government is a party.”' 

Lord Curzon endorsed this view of the fiscal relations of 
India and England, when he observed in the House of Lords: 
“For the first time a responsible and representative British 
Committee, charged w'ith shaping a government for India, 
have conceded .to India almost absolute freedom of fiscal 
policy. They have laid dow'n the policy and the principle 
that she ought to be free to exercise, in respect of her tariffs, 
and 80 on, the same degree of liberty as is enjoyed by the 


> 


* Report of the Joint Select Committee, p. 11. 
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great Dominions of the Crown. This is a change so funda¬ 
mental and fraught with such stupendous consequences that 
I am amazed at the little attention it has attracted in' this 
country.”* These expressions are so clear and emphatic that 
there could not be the slightest doubt as to the intentions of 
the Legislature as well as of the Executive Government of 
England in regard to this subject. 

In 1921, the Government of India were faced with a 
large deficit.* The Finance Member was thus obliged to bring 
forward fresh proposals for taxation. Among other measures, 
he proposed a large addition to the customs tariff. In the 
first place, he proposed to increase the general ad valorem 
duty of per cent, to H per cent., except in the case of 
matches and certain articles of luxury, but inclusive of cotton 
manufactures. The excise duty on cotton was to be left at 
31 per cent. He estimated that this measure would produce 
an additional revenue of Rs. 3,8-l! lakhs. This measure was, 
of course, proposed after a previous reference to His Majesty’s 
Government in order to make it clear to them that the sole 
object of the Government of India was the production of 
additional revenue aaid that they had no ulterior motive of a 
productive or any other kind. “ It would,” said Sir Malcolm 
Hailey, “ ill become thi? country, at a time when the senior 
partner of the Empire, upon whom fell by far the severest 
burden of the war, both in blood and money, is anxiously 
endeavouring to face the most acute problems of unemploy¬ 
ment and trade distress, to requite the services which Great 
Britain has rendered to the rest of the Empire, including 


* Lord CorzoD added : is a st^rUng^point to a future career in the growth of 

BeU«goveraing iustitutiona in India the importance of which cannot be exaggerated. I am 
the last to complain of it, because in all the controversies abont these Cbtton Duties, and 
so on, I have always fought the battles of India. Therefore, 1 am delighted to see my 
views and theories prevail.” Debate in the House of Lords, Dec. 19, 1919.—P. Mnfcherjt, 
Indian ConHitufion. 

* This was due to various causes, the principal ones being exchange difficulty and 
inereased military expenditure, 
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India, by taking the first opportunity to introduce a measure 
of protection against her manufactures. We made it clear, 
therefore, that it is solely our financial necessities, and no 
new departure of fiscal policy, which have obliged us to pro¬ 
pose to the legislature this particular measure. We trust that 
our fellow-subjects in the United Kingdom will appreciate 
this and will acquit the Indian Government and Legislature 
of any desire to use their newly conferred liberty of action to 
injure the country which only a year ago conferred that 
liberty upon them.”* 

In view of the advantage which was thus to be gained 
by the weaving and spinning mills, the concession of the free 
import of machinery and stores required for use in these 
mills was withdrawn, and most of such articles were made 
liable to duty at 2^ per cent. 

I'he second customs measure proposed by the Finance 
Member was the levy on matches of a specific import duty 
of 12 annas per gross boxes in place of the ad valorem duty 
of 7^ per cent. His third proposal was an increase of duty 
on liquors. The fourth measure was the raising of the 
general ad valorem duty of 7^ per cent, to ^0 per cent, in the 
case of certain articles of luxury, such as motor cars, motor 
cycles and tyres (excluding lorries), silk piece-goods, fire¬ 
works, umbrellas, clocks and watches, musical instruments, 
cinematograph films, etc. Fifthly, the import duty on 
foreign sugar was proposed to be raised from 10 to 15 per 
cent. The Finance Member’s last tariff proposal was that 
duties on tobacco, other than manufactured, be raised to 
60 per cent. 

While strong objection was taken to the other proposals 
for taxatioQ, almost all the tarriff proposals were accepted 
by the Legislature.^ 


‘ FinanoUl Statement, 1021*22. 

• It ihonld be noted that the composition, powers, and responsibility of tte Indian 
liOgislature were different at this time from what they had been a few months before. 

2 
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The action of the Indian Government and the Indian 
Legislature gave rise to much consternation in Lancashire. The 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce appointed a deputa^on to 
wait upon Mr. Montagu, Secretary of State for India, who, 
in reply, referred to the opinion of the Parliamentary Joint 
Committee and Lord Curzon’s speech in the House of Lords, 
and said : “After that Report by an authoritative Committee of 
both Houses and Lord Curzon’s promise in the House of Lords, 
it is absolutely impossible for me to interfere with the right 
which, I believe, was wisely given and which I am deter¬ 
mined to maintain —to give to the Government of India the 
right to consider the interests of India.’” 

In October, the Government of India announced the 
appointment of a Fiscal Commission, with Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtoola as Chairman, “ to examine with reference to 
all interests concerned, the tariff policy of the Government of 
India, including the question of the desirability of adopting the 
principle of Imperial Preference and tomake recommendations.” 

During the financial year which closed on the Slst 
March last, the revenue of the Government fell short of their 
expectations, while the expenditure largely exceeded the 
estimates. And anbther large deficit was expected to occur 
in the current year. The Finance Member, being unwilling 
to budget for a deficit, made various proposals for 
increasing the revenue, and his first thoughts naturally 
turned towards .the customs. In view of the fact that a 
Fiscal Commission was sitting, he would have preferred to 
await the decisions of that body before proposing any 
further alteration of the tariff. But the needs of revenue 

* Addressing the Labour members of the Deputation, Hr. Montagu said that the 
Labour Party garo valuable support to the passago nf the Bill but they always protested 
that they took it because they could not get anything better^that they waoted more liberty 
for India, that the time had come to concede to her, if not complete self-goveraraent, 
something rery near it. Now when despite the limitations of the Bill yon concede to her 
the right to mould her own fiscal destinies, a section of the Labour Party feels that those 
rights an<| liberties which she has achieved are even too large for the well-being of the 
interevts that they are here to represent to-day .—The 2Vmss, IfarcH, 1921. 
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were urgent, and there was no escaping the conclusion that 
“the pressure of financial necessity must in any case 
inevitably involve the raising of our customs duties, purely 
for revenue purposes, irrespective of what the effect may 
be in the case of any particular tariff-head in the direction 
of protection, Imperial Preference, or free trade.” Sir 
Malcolm Hailey was also careful to add that he had endea¬ 
voured to limit his proposals in such a way “as not to 
involve any important change of principle in the existing 
fiscal arrangements.”' 

The proposals of the Pinance Member were the 
following ; to raise the general import duty on all articles 
including cotlon goods to 15 per cent.; to increase the 
cotton excise duty from 8^ to 7^ per cent.; to raise the 
duty on machinery, iron and steel to 10 per cent.; to 
increase the duty on foreign sugar to 25 per cent.; to 
double the duty on matches; to increase the duty on 
petroleum; to increase the salt tax from lls. 1| to Rs. 2| 
a maund; to levy a duty of 4 per cent, on imported 
yarn ; to raise the duties on luxuries to 30 per cent.; and 
lastly, to enhance the duties on alcoholic liquors, except 
wines, by approximately 20 per cent. The Finance Member 
estimated that the total of revenue obtainable from the 
proposed increases in custo'.iis would amount to 11,90 lakhs.' 

Some of the proposals of the Finance Member did not find 
favour with the Indian Legislature. The two most important 
modifications introduced into the budget both related to cotton 
goods. The Legislative Assembly refused to give its sanction 
to the increase in the excise duty on cotton manufactures, and, 
on the motion of Mr. Rhodes, President of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, the import duty on cotton goods was left at 
11 per cent.® A few days later, that is to say, on the 29th 

' FinaDoial Statement^ March, 1922. 

• Ibid. 

^ The proposals for tho enhanocinont of the salt tax and the duty on keroaine were 
also objected to. Vide Proceedings of the Indian Legislative Assembly, March, 1922. 
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March, 1922, a deputation of Members of Parliament and 
others representing cotton textile interests headed by Sir John 
Randles, M.P., was received at the India Office by* the 
Secretary of State, and the Parliamentary Under-Secretary for 
India. Lord Peel welcomed the deputation, but was obliged 
to leave the meeting in consequence of a sudden Cabinet 
engagement. He asked Lord Winterton to take charge of the 
proceedings in his absence. 

The speakers on behalf of the deputation were Mr. Wadding- 
ton, M.P., Mr. T. Shaw, M.P., Sir William Barton, M.P., and 
Sir Wm. Ryland Adkins, M.P. Representations were made 
that the terms of the convention recommended by the Joint 
Select Committee of Parliament on the Government of India 
Bill of 1919 to the effect that the Government of India 
acting in agreement with the Legislature should be conceded 
the same fiscal autonomy as fs possessed by the Dominions, 
travelled beyond the intentions of the Government of India 
Act of 1919, to which alone Parliament was committed. It was 
further argued that the indigenous cotton industry of India 
had been able to make headway against competition even in 
the days when the import duty on cotton was balanced by 
a countervailing excise duty of the same amount and there¬ 
fore the industry itself did, not stand in any need of protection. 
It was also stated that whereas Indian politicians of all classes 
were admittedly protectionist, the cotton duties were bound 

4 

seriously to affect the poorest class of the population. The 
suggestion wa^ made that the revenue derived from the cotton 
import and excise duties would be equally secured if the 
import duty were lowered from 11 per cent, to 6 per cent, and 
the excise duty raised frora_ 3^ per cent, to 6 per cent. In 
general it was urged that the Government should recognise 
the grave dissatisfaction caused in Lancashire by the suspicion 
that the Indian cotton duties w'ere dictated by a clique of 
wealthy mill-owners in India; and that the Government should 
ensure that a true balance was held between all parties 
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interested and should undertake that the representations made 
to them should receive their close attention in co-operation 
with ttie Government of India. 

Lord Winterton replying on behalf of the Secretary of 
State indicated as regards the convention recommended by 
the Joint Select Committee that ultimate self-government 
must contain fiscal autonomy as an essential feature, and that, 
therefore, if and when, as was hoped, India attained self- 
government, the right of fiscal autonomy must then be 
unreservedly conceded. He expressed his wish, however, not 
to press this argument too closely for the moment,and he 
assured the deputation that there was no doubt that the 
ultimate respohsibility for India’s financial measures must 
in present circumstances rest with the Secretary of State.* 
He was not in a position to promise definitely that 
the Secretary of State would undertake to re-examine the 
whole position on the lines suggested by the deputation; 
but he expressed his full agreement with the view that 
close co-operation between the Home Government and the 
Government of India in this matter was essential in the 
interests of both countries, and he proini,sed that the fullest 
consideration should be given to the representations made, 
which he would charge himself .with conveying to the 
Secretary of State.* 

The opinion expressed by Lord Winterton on behalf of 
the present Secretary of State for India seems to indicate a 
significant change in the attitude of the British Govern¬ 
ment towards India on this important question. Lord 
Winterton’s words are in direct contrast with the clear 

' Lord Winterton pointed out that the nctual,position as regards cotton import and 
excise duties had by virtue *of the vote in tlie Indian Legislative Assembly been left as it 
was twelve months* ago, vis., the figure of the import duty remained at 11 per cent., and 
that of the excise duty at per cent. He added that in one respect the British cotton 
trade was better off than other trades, since the general import duty had been raised in the 
recent Indian budget from 11 per cent., to 16 per cent, whereas by the vote of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly the import duty on cotton had been left at its former figure. • 

* Beport published in the Englislunan, April, 1922. 
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and emphatic language in which Mr. Montagu defined 
the constitutional position of India in respect of her tariff. 
And no wonder that this change of attitude has given rife to a 
keen and intense feeling of dissatisfaction among all classes of 
people in the country. It is, however, to be earnestly hoped, 
in the interests of the future good relations between India and 
England, that no attempt will be made to go back upon the 
definite assurance of fiscal freedom which was given by a 
responsible Parliamentary Committee and endorsed by the 
King’s responsible Ministers. 

Peamathanath Bansrjsa 
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THE GUIDING LIGHT 

Peace ! Peace ! And stay the torrent of those tears ; 

Weeping ne’er yet hath moved unpitying Pate. 

The inmost secret of the stricken Heart— 

Its holiest treasure—is its voiceless woe ! 

Across the pure still azure of the Soul, 

Sorrow and Joy, like suminor-fleecelets flit. 

Chasing each other, casting lights and shades,— 

Here scattering gladness, there a passing shower. 

A Changing Scene—full of surprises—Life ! 

Aglow to-day ; to-morrow fading fast ; 

A Dream—naught else—veiled in deluding mists. 

» 

’Tis better so! Ne’er draw that veil aside ! 

And should, O Saif, thy soul e’er yearn for Light, 
Seek it within thee ! There alone it shines— 

A never-failing, ever-guiding Light ! 


S. Khuda Bukhsh 
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A GERMAN APPRECIATION OF DR. RABINDRA- 

NATH TAGORE 

[By Dr. Friedrich Dused : Translated from the August 
(1921) Number of Weaterrnanm Monatahefte.'] 

There is an ancient law which governs all human affairs. 
In times of a great crisis men feel an overpowering impulse 
to fly as far as possible from the burning presence; there is 
no epoch when the door of a civilisation opens so freely to 
everything that is foreign and distant as an epoch when the 
heavy hand of Fate knocks at the gate. When the storms of 
the War of Liberty shook the lands and peoples of Germany, 
storms which were the accompaniments of a great national 
movement, a movement which was mistrusted and discouraged 
by those who were growing old and who were despairing of 
the then existing conditions : it was at that time that Goethe- 
Hatem sang in the* “ Hegire ” of the West-Eastern Diwan : 

“ North and Wckt and South are quaking, 

Thrones are crumbling, Empires shaking : 

Flee frdm here to eastern lands where Sages 
Breathed a purer air in distant ages. 

That is the mood, the tune which, hundred and seven 
years later, is expressed and intoned by the Indian poet 
Rabindranath Tagore. When eight years ago his name 
reached our ears for the 'first time, on the occasion of the 
Nobel Prize being awarded to the poet and philosopher of 
Bengal, the result was hardly more than a passing sensation, 
and the excitement caused by the Great War soon caused the 
event to be nearly forgotten. But now, when, overpowered 
by our enemies and crushed by internal strife, Germany lies 
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is longing to discover the healing waters which 
her health and innate strength, her children would 
spiritual grandchildren and great-grandchildren of 
and Goethe, if they did not seek their safety in 
from what is their very ow^n inheritance. And now 
yW Awaken to realise the glorious achievements of the Prophet 
from the far East; now we begin to appreciate the Indian 
poet whose merits we only dimly realised in 1913. inner and 
outer circumstances have contributed to this realisation. 
Itabindranath Tagore celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of 
his birthday in the spring of 1921 ; he has visited German 
towns, and his visit resembled a triumphal procession, and 
he must have noticed in Germany tendencies similar to those 
which he, in his own country, is successfully endeavouring 
to bring to fruition. AVhLMi thinking of Rabindranath, we are 
reminded of the ‘‘ School ot Wisdom ” founded by Count 
Keyserling in Darmstadt, undoubtedly stimulated thereto by 
orieutal studies. In the meantime the master-pieces of the 
Indian author have been translated into German and have 
been widely read by an appreciative public. The final impulse 
to this Tagore movement has been imparted by a physical and 
psychological need grounded in the sick and sickly feeling 
created by the so-called peace. Germans, body and soul, are 
filled with a deep longing ^lfter rest, contemplation, introspec¬ 
tion ; the best of them feel an ardent desire to live once more 
in peace, in solitude and in intimate communion with men of a 
similar mind, after having lived through years of violent 
emotions and exertions. This new—or more correctly—old- 
spirit is bound to form a bond between Germany and the 
Orient. 

A picture of the outer life and the inner spirit of 
Rabindranath Tagore has been already drawn by Paul Cremer 
in the March number of 1914. Since then much more has 
become knowm of the Indian poet. We now know that in 
his own country he is celebrated as a real national poet and 
3 
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is loved as a spiritual guide of his own people. In the course 
of thirty-four years he has published an immense number of 
poems, dramas, stories, novels, treatises, critical and historical 
studies, in books as well as periodicals and he has taken a 
prominent part in the war against social evils and f<. r the 
regeneration of India. Among his practical creation one of 
the most important is the boys’ school at Santiniketan near 
Bolpm-, where the pupils, far from the maddening crowd, be¬ 
come imbued with Indian piety and yet make the acquaintance¬ 
ship with what is best in Western culture. A member of an 
old family of Brahmins, a member therefore of the spiritual 
aristocracy of India, the son of a father revered as a Maharsi, 
whose name is indissolubly connected with the history of the 
great Indian monotheistic movement—Rabindranath Tagore 
by his very descent is the heir to the indigenous culture with 
all its creative forces and many-sided achievements in religion 
and philosophy, music and art, history and mythology, 
philology and critique, education and social reform. 

But his main achievement among his many-sided 
activities lies in the province of poetry. Rabindranath is first 
and foremost a poet,, even when he philosophizes and lectures, 
a poet even in his practical activities and his daily life. 

Although he has cultivated every branch of poetry, the 
very kernel of the fruit of his intellectual activity is a heart 
which feeds and vivifies all the members of the whole body of 
his creations; this heart is constituted by his lyric poems, 
Rabindranath is a singer of songs, a singer of his own people, 
in the most original and the most perfect sense a singer, as 
singers are only known in oriental lands. His poems, however 
perfect from the standpoint of pure art, are sung and recited 
among the people of Bengal in town and village, at work and 
when resting from work in the home and at festive occasions. 
Such a result is only possible, if poetical creation makes itself 
free frqm personal feelings and personal experiences and draws 
its inspiration from the realisation of what is superpersonal 
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and what is remote from the complexities of present-day civili¬ 
sation and recognises the importance of what is simple and 
original. The village, nature, human life, including its begin¬ 
ning and its end, love and children’s happiness, the simple 
joys provided by Nature, love of the Mother Country, longing 
for a more perfect life and the certainty of the existence of a 
loving heavenly father: all these supply subjects to the great 
poet. It is this combination of the natural, the eternally 
young, the intensely human which opens the door to our heart, 
and the breath of India, which, like a gentle breeze filled with 
sweet scents, permeates the poems of the great Indian and 
is felt even though translations can only be feeble reflexions 
of the original. Rabindranath has himself translated a selec¬ 
tion of his religious poems into English and has chosen for 
the purpose the form of simple verse. We refer to his 
Oitanjali, the first of Tagore’s works translated into a 
European language. A number of his other poems have been 
.since translated into German. They all resemble each other 
in the fact that their highest beauty does not lie in their formal 
perfection, but in their moral and cultural value, in their being 
free from dogmatic fetters, free from the fetters of rites and 
religious traditions, in their l^eing the sounds uttered by a lov¬ 
ing mother, the sounds only to l)e l^eard in the garden harbour¬ 
ing the spirits of innocent humanity. 

But the volume.s containing the Lyrical outpourings of 
Rabindranath do not permit you to forget that the poet is also 
a profound teacher of Ethics and a great prophet. As a bearer 
of a message he has appeared before the occidental world in a 
series of lectures, which he has delivered in English at 
American Universities before the Great War and which now, 
under the title*of Sadhona, have been published in German 
translation. Tagore, in these lectures, explains his views on the 
relations of the Individual to the Universe, on the conscious¬ 
ness of the Soul, on the problem of Self and of Evil, on Self- 
realisation in Love and in Action, on the realisation of the 
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Beautiful and the Infinite, on the conception of a God without 
form and image, a conception contrary to that of the mass of 
his people. He embraces his God with all the force# and 
strength of personal love and is united to him in living com¬ 
munion. To him God is not only the omnipotent ruler in 
Heaven, but still more the master who has appointed him to 
a definite place and in whJse work he ])articipates as the work 
of a friend and comrade whom he feels close and ever present, 
whether it is in the stillness of a sabbath, or when at work, 
whether in the d4t of the working day or tin'e^owd of the 
market place. 

May Evil pretend to be overpowerful, as (lermany has 
occasion to experience at present, the optimism*of the Indian 
poet, strong in faith and full of hope, cannot bo shaken. He 
knows that Evil is only Good gone astray and exists only to 
prepare the final victory of the Perfect Good. Good is Tiove. 
It is because possessed of such faith that the practical activity 
of Babindranath is directed towards a union of all mankind, 
particularly towards the creation of a spiritual community of 
Asia and Europe, whose evolution has proceeded along very 
different paths and who, for this very reason, depend on each 
other for further development. The East has immersed itself 
more and more exclusively into the inner World of the soul 
and has consequently neglected to secure t^ itself its proper 
share of worldly goods and dominance over the Earth; it 
has remained behind Europe in Science and Technique, in 
Economics and Social Order. On the other hand, the West 
has equally one-sidedly directed its efforts to the conquest of 
nature and has consequently allowed its soul to become stunted 
in growtii. This externisation and mechanization of life has 
led to the catastrophe of the World War, add the West will 
do well to listen to the message of the East. 

The best among the German people are quite prepared to 
listen to, and'to examine the message of the Indian poet. To 
listen 'to this message is the duty of all who are heir to the 
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faith in spiritual cosmopolitanism, which is a part and parcel 
of the real German character and has been consecrated by 
great «ninds, the creators of German culture and civilisation, 
though Germany has sometimes suffered by the excesses of a 
too pronounced cosmopolitanism. Germany owes it to the 
Indian prophet to ponder carefully over his message, the 
message of a man who understands and appreciates the essence 
of German civilisation. Has he not latelv conceived the 
courageous and noble plan to found in his Santiniketan an 
international university where India and Germany, among 
others, are to play a prominent part in the bringing together 
of Orient and Occident ? Both the Indian and German nations 
are hound together by innate idealism, and both nations have 
strong reasons to stand together to form a rampart against the 
forces of coarse materialism. Such community in fundamental 
ideas must, however, not make either nation abandon its very 
own characteristics, for neither deedless passivity nor feverish 
activity can lead to the real goal, and Iwth the meditative and 
the active tendencies of the mind must he cultivated. 


P. Bruhl 
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THE INDUS 

From old tradition that it flowed due south from north to 
the age-long idea that it entered the sea in the Gulf of 
Cambay,’ from. its legendary inclusion in the rivers that 
watered Eden to its mythical merging in a circumambient 
sea. From the days of Skylax and Nearchus when to descend 
its streani was to approach the mystery of an incomprehended 
vastness, to the last adventure of Burnes who with the spirit 
of the past travelled ahead of his baggage in impatient fret to 

* This celebrated river was once snpposcd to have flowed ii. nearlj a direct Bonth line 
from its source into the ocean * Pofetinprer. In almost all the Mnppa which hith»^i*to I have 
seen the River Indns is always described falling into the Sea at the inmost reu*8d of the Onlph 
ofCanibaia; which is a grievoun error and as wide from truth as the whole Country of 
Gncerat is broad (and is nonarrow one) for Indus which is discharged into Hie sea with 
two very large mouths sufiiciently distant, runs cot on the East of Guzerat, as it should do 
if it entered into the sea by the Gulph of Cambain, but rather on the West, and so far from 
the Gnlph of Cambaia that all Guzemt and perhaps some other countries lye between.’— 
Tieire Vella Valley 162S. 

have one Observation more to make of the faUenesseof our maps both of Mercator 
and all others, and their ignorance in this Country, ^’irst the famous River Indus doth 
not emptie himselfe into the Sea at Cambsya as his chiefe mouth, but at 8inde. Vy 
resBon is; Labor stands npon Indns, from whence to Binde it is navigable, to Caiubaya 
not so.*—Thos. Roe to Lord Carew, IfAs. 

Idem to the East India Co., 24 Nov. 1615. 

'I will observe that the famous river Indus doth not poure himself into the Ben by 

the bay of Cambaya bat far westward at Sindu. For.it is navigable to Syndn; to 

Cambaya not, but certayne bye-streams begotten by the seasons of rayne make mightie 
inundations which have chorished the error.*—Idem to Lord Bisliop of Canterbury. 26 
Jan.1616. 

Tidalso Sir Thos. Herbert: *Not .many leagues from Surat and near the Cambayan 

gulf is Din.. .at the entrance into the Persian Gulf .. conflned by Gedrosia.a 

stream or arm of the Indus encompasses her so that she becomes a peninsula.* 

*The next maritime Country to Sindy is Guzerat. The Indus makes it an island by 
a branch that runs into the Sea at the City of Cambaya.’—A New Account of the East 
Indies—Capt. A. Hamilton. 

Tide also the Second Borgian map drawn up by Diego Ribero in 1629 to illustrate the 
partition of the newly discovered regions of the world between Spain and Portugal. The 
Indus tbgrein is made to Bow direct south to its junction with the sea in the gulf of 
Cambay. 
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view the classic stream. From days when in legend its source 
was in the Euphrates or the Nile,' to time when Tod ^n 
pictufesque and swollen untruth pictured it a thread pf blue 
water meandering along a hinterland of desert. Eyen from 
these to the present hour when its life course ends upon a lone 
forgotten coast, in a scene of moribund decay, the great river 
of Sind has bad a chequered way. 

Sanctified by many a hoary legend of miraculous power, 
here at Uchch stayed in its advance by the brick of Khwaja 
Khizr more effectively than any chair of Canute stopped the 
incoming tide; here at Alor to save a threatened maid drawn 
with its burden of ships from out of one course into another; 
identified again with Sarasvati the purifier of celestial origin ; 
withal its title Darya Shah the title of a king. Its old courses 
marked with many a name of village and town, its present 
going one almost throughout the valley a pa.ssing from silence 
into silence until it reaches oblivion in the sea ; its course 
ever westering, its delta ever extending, its path strewn with 
the litter and ruin of abandoned cities whose lineage is beyond 
all tracing. The capitals of old were its associates ; far-famed 
emporia the companions of its advancing —Fatala, Bah- 

manabad, Alor, Mansura, Tatha the first; Barbarei, Debal, 
Lahribandar among the second ; of these not one with a 
lifeline clear. And the delta with its memories of the wild 

I 

hopes of Alexander, reminiscences of Tatha in its prime and 
the spacious days of the Moguls ; a land of adventure to 
Persian, Greek and Briton alike, now lies divorced from the 
life of the valley the measure of which is Karachi alien in 
spirit, alien in origin from its deltaic predecessors as capita] or 
port. To-day there is something anomalous in the apparent 
sovereignty*of the King River as it flows through the heart of 


* Do&rte B&fboBft sayB th© ItiduB proceeds from the Euphrates. Al Masudi 
beruni both correct th© belief represented by Al Jahiz that the Indus flowed 
Nile. 


aud Al* 
from the 
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ttie valley in studied neglect, its sole bond ef continuity with 
its past its name. 

The enthusiasm of a Western idealism for the reputed 
memorials of ancient Greece has touched well nigh with 
sacramental touch the name of Sind’s great river, and thrown 
over the history of the Indus a veil that conceals its realities. 
In the unexamined continuity of its name has been found 
assurance that the river’s actual course has always been much 
as it is, and to such assumed permanence of direction Sind 
owes a mass of historical errors written with the gravest 
sincerity in contemplation of a great Idea. To the influence 
of an abiding name Sind owes the sweet unreason and poetic 
insobriety of the Alexandrian tradition, that has given to the 
chief settlements of to-day a legacy from Greece that they 
w'ill surrender henceforth with reluctance, and to the reverence 
for the glory that was Greece and to its great control it owes 
the failure to recognise an historic inheritance from the 
Persian. 

To Greece ’ is usually credited a modiheation of the 
Sanskrit ‘ Sindhu ’ that has given a name to a river, and to a 
peninsular continent ; it is forgotten that the name Indus was 

* Vid Uaverty. The Mihran of ,/und : J R. Asiaiii: Soc. Ueugul, 18tiJ, p. 166, ii. 3. 

‘.the name Indue was and is nnkiicwn to OriunUl poographers and historianfl. It 

wan Eui-opeamsed.by the Greeks out of Sindhu cr they may have called it the Indus 

as being the rirer separating Hind from Irau-i-Zauiin.and not intoiidiiig it to be under- 

stood that Indus was the proper name of the river.* 

Tod thought Sindhu a purely Tartar or Scythio name. 

Cp. Max Muller. India. Sindhu probably meant originally the divider from * sidh ' to 
keep off. Bren the Greeks called it indos, tha people Iiidoi, hearing first of India through 
the Persians. The neighbonring tribes who spoke Ir.inio languages all pronounced, like 
the Peraians the *8’as an‘h.’Sindhu became Hindhu (Hidhu) and as H’s were dropped 
even at tint early time, Hindhu became Cndu. cp. Pliny * Indus ii^col is Sindus appellatus.* 

Sow * the Sanskrit.is Sindhn, not Hindu from which the wordlndua has come.It 

is the ancient Iranians, the followers of the creed of Zoroaster, who first spoke of the river 
as Hindu and called the country as Hapta-Uindu. ...India the western or the European 
name of the country was first taken up by the Greeks from the Iranians who called it 

.Hebrew word for India is Hoddn. The Hebrew form Hoddn is 

■iid to betontracted from Hondo, another form of Hindu, the Avestaic n»me of the ludns 
or the Sindhu. J. Bom. Br. Royal Asiatic Soc., 1916.17, Vol. xxiv, No. 3, Art. xvi. 
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really taken from the Persians by the Greeks, t.nd by them 
passed on to the Homans who gave it with fresh sanction to the 
western world ; that ‘Indus ’ in fine is not a Hellenisation of 
‘ Sindhu ’ hut a Persian title denuded of its aspirate. 

It remains true none the less that though in origin an 
Oriental name, it is because the Greeks took it to themselves 
that it maintained in European use its supremacy over many 
another transliteriition of local names. Whilst the Hindu 
persisted in calling the river ‘ Sindlm,’ whilst the Mahomedan 
historian and geographer spoke of the river of Sind and its 
affluents as the Mihran, the Ab-I-Sind, Aba-Sind or Nil Ah, 
and whilst again the Chinese ‘ in obvious imitation spoke of the 
Sinto’u and Mila’n the European, when after the break with 
classic days his interest was again turned East, followed the 
e:^mple of the Greek. And this example came then to him 
witli a greater appeal as it came with the sanction of the great 
Ptolemy whose ideas survived long with many an anachronism. 

Yet if the Uiiine Indus with its double sanction has prevail¬ 
ed, it has not done so without some conflict with names that 
are feeble (ranslitemtions of the Hindu and Mahomedan 
equivalents The ‘ Sindu ’ of Cosmas, of Sir Thomas Roe, 
Thomas Kerridge and Fryer, and the ‘ Sindus ’ so common a 
feature of the reports of the East.India Company’s servants 
seem transliterations of the Hindu name. Sind, Sindy, Sindeh, 
Sinde that are equally’ generally used as names for 
the Indus even up to RenneU’s Memoir of 1793 A.D. are 
more probably due to elision of the Persian ‘izafat’ from the 
title Ab-I-Sind in a manner similar to its omission in transla¬ 
tions “ of the last century. Whether modifications however 
of the Hindu or of the Mahomedan titles such names are the 
usual renderin*** ih the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 

* Vid. Ilirt Hockill. Ohau-Ju-Kun. Itinerary of Kia Tan compiled 786-805 A, D. 

* Op. the traiiBlatious of Klliott and Loo in which Ab-I-Sind becomes ‘ the river Sind* 
or * the Sinde.* Van Linschoton remarks that the ‘ PortingaU have given the river the 
name of the land.* 

4 
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of the name of Sind’s river, and the title Indus is almost a 
literary memory save in this transformed way. Rennell’s 
Memoir emphasises the. distinction between these name's and 
that of Indus by giving the former as names generally adopted 
by ‘ Asiatics’ in contrast to that adopted by Europeans, thus 
enforcing a separation in origin of nomenclature that does 
not really exist. When the Greeks followed the Persians in 
the Indus valley, even as they accepted from them the .Brah- 
manical wonder tales of mythology, so they took an orienttd 
title of the river ; when the Europeans of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries again descended upon the valley they 
accepted in a similar way the oriental titles that they found 
in use, and in their own way attempted to copy them. And 
the promise of these centuries was considerable that the 
Persian name for the river would Iw losit in the names deduced 
from the current Hindu and Mahomedan titles.' 

The survival of the name Indus is in fact a facile illustra¬ 
tion of the strength of literary tradition. Whilst the reports 
of the Company’s factors, presidents and agents almost in¬ 
variably contain modifications of the names still used in their 
time by tbe Hindu ?^nd Mahomedan there is a tendency for the 
traveller more independently to retain the title Indus. In the 
seventeenth century thereus s'de by side with a mass of record 
that threatens to perpetuate a new title for the river, and one 
more closely resembKng Sindhu or Ab-I-Sind than does the word 
Indus, a mass of literature that retains in classical imitation 
the use not merely of Indus but of other one-time stock of the 
geographer. The influence of Ptolemy after the Renaissance 
militates against change and [U’eserves a titl<‘ which might 
otherwise have been lost. . 

With the nineteenth century opens the last , chapter in 
the history of the name ‘ Indus.’ The passing of Sind under the 

* The pftrlieBt lOBtructions by the East India Company for ihe explomtioo of the 

Indus delta (1610 A.D.) refer to the river Sindas or Ssree t the record of the first voyage 
made to Sind by the Company's ngonts in 1613 alludes to ttie river Ziride. 
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controLof the British was in academic wise a reconquest of the 
valley by the Greeks, and in the face of the unbridled enthu* 
siasm« for the tradition of Greece in Asia that characterised the 
nineteenth century the title hallowed by the Greeks received 
yet another sanction which promises to be its last. Out of 
the many oriental names of the river the Greeks transmitted 
to the Romans one that the Persians, conquerors of the Indus 
valley, had given it, the authority of the great Ptolemy had 
preserved it In centuries when other oriental titles had an 
influence more direct, and a militant, enthusiasm that had 
more faith than logic revived in the nineteenth century its in¬ 
sidious appeal. Coloured almost from its beginning by its con¬ 
nection with Alexander, and its origin forgotten, it was a literary 
axiom to regard it as a naming by the Greeks, as something in 
short European in contrast to the confusion of Eastern 
titles, and in the Ijelief that it was a European name Europe 
took it in the last century. 

In the history of a name there are chance moments that 
forecast its future greatness, and even the retirement and 
self-immolation of Sind have been impotent to prevent the 
spread of the name of its river to two hemispheres. Parochial 
as is its record, secluded as the valley ’has remained for 
centuries from the larger history ^of the peninsula, its river 
has' yet given its name to India and its detachment is preserved 
in the ‘Indies’ of the "cast and of thp west. From the 
naming of the Indus valley India by the Iranians to the 
similar naming of the whole peninsula is hut a sequence 
of time; to the chance that the first Arab invasions reached 
little beyond the limits of the valley is due the contrast of 
Sind and Hind that remained a literary distinction long 
after its raison d' tire had ceased to be. The tradition that 
made the Inlius a boundary between Irania and Hind ; that 
made it again to the Greeks one of the natural boundaries of 
India ; that occasioned the Arab separation of Sind and Hind; 
that was the bound of one of the three Indias of Nicolo de 
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Conti' in this in part is the origin of the multiple Indias that 
have left a memory in the ‘ Indies ’ of to-day. 

A confusion of Africa with India is as old as the Romans. 
It reveals itself in the India Minor of Matthew Paris, in the 
Middle India of Marco Polo and Benjamin of Tudela, in the 
India Tertia of Jordanus and in the never-ending controversy 
of centuries as to the location in mid-Asia or Abyssinia of 
Presbyter John, the half mythical oriental ruler of Christians. 
Our ‘ Indies ’ of to-day are reminiscent of this ancient confusion 
but they are even more reminiscent of an actual division of the 
Indian peninsula by the Indus. And thus by a chain of circum¬ 
stances subsequent to its decline, a name given by an imperial 
race to the boundary river of its empire, became the sign through 
which a local river bequeathed its name to two hemispheres. 

The sovereignty of the King River is indeed anomalous. 
Without the sanctity of the Ganges, the Tapti or the Nerbuda 
though it possess its Khwajah Khizr and its Daryapantis; 
royal but not holy. Its capricious wanderings forbidding the 
settlements that h,ive crowded with cities and shrines the 
banks of India’s great rivers, and dooming it in large to un¬ 
accompanied solitude. To the w'est a stream of ill known 
parts long after the Ganges had become a familiar association 
withal the partner of a yalley that serve .'is a portal to In¬ 
dia’s immigrants and conquerors has played an obscure role, 
the Indus has yet by the accidents of fortune and position 
acquired an imperial sway. And it is not the least strange 
aspect of this sovereignty that the river, its source, its delta 
and even its course, should have remained the subject of wild¬ 
est error for centuries after its name had been given to a 
greater whole ; that the ages that found ‘ Indies ’ in the West 
or sought them by the North West Passage “ should still bring 
the delta of the Indus to the Gulf of Cambay, and place one 

«k 

of its most ancient parts in Mekran. 

J. Abbott 

' The l&st diviHion on the tld lines was made by Ihe treaty of 1739 between the £in> 
peior of Delhi Muhammad Bhah and Nadir Bhah. 
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THE ROSE OF INDIA 

ACT II 
Scene IV 

\Seene : Si. ThotnnH^ Tont^ Narnulcot, Curtain rises during the singing 
of the following hymn. Christians assembled ; St. Thomas, Xanthippus, a 
converted Bajah, and Habban.l 

Hymn 

Father for Thy children earing, 

All in love and knowledge bearing, 

Shield our souls, by grace preparing 
For the heavenly Land. 

Saviour dear, whose life-blood houglji ns 
Shepherd who from far has soiigld ns, 

Safely to thy fold hast Vtronght ns, 

Keep ns in Thy hand. 

Holy Spirit, who hast sealeil ns, 

With thy tender tires annealed ns, ^ 

And from every wound hast healed us. 

In our spirits shine. ^ 

In Thy Faith unswTrving hold ns, 

In our Master's pattern mould ns,* 

In thy Presence sweet enfold us, 

Trinity Divine. 

St. Thomaa {praying )— 

O Father, of these children gathered in 
Do Tliou Thyself the gracious Guardian be. 

From every ill temptation shielding them. 

That none whose hand is set unto the plough 
Look back, or tarry on his heavenward way. 

Or fail of his eternal recompense. 
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To those who make surrender at Thy call 
Give faith to hold them steadfast in Thy Truth, 

And hope that knows it shall not be ashamed, 

And love that shrinks not from the sacrifice 
Of home and kindred. When the trial comes, 

And wolves draw nigh Thy flock to rend and slay. 

Our lips embolden to confess Thy Name 
In stripes, in torment, or imprisonment— 

And be beside us at the hour of death 

For His dear sake, who died that we might live. 

{Addressing Christians) 

Children beloved, who are my joy and crown, 

I pray for you the grace of Constancy, 

Lest aught befall us that may take away 

The hand that guides, the shepherd from the sheep. 

The King’s return to Narankot is fraught 
With dansjer to mv life—be not afraid ! 

Should I be taken, for your shepherding 
Look to Xanthippus here, our well beloved, 

On whom an ynction of the Holy One 
Is newly fallen for his priestly charge. 

Possess your souls impatience and in prayer. 

{Enter Mayudani—rushes forward and throws 
herself at St. Thomas' feet.) 


Magudani — 

O stay not, save thyself, Mahatmaji ! 

The King hath called to arms the royal _guard— 
E’en now they march to seize thee. Linger not ! 


St. Thomas — 

Is aught of danger threatened to my flock ? 
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Magudani — 

Belike—I know not. He was sore enraged. 

And swore to have thy head ere set of sun, 

Thine and the merchantman’s who brought thee hen;. 


St, Thomas — 

Then for the safety of these little ones 
Be first our counsel. To Xanthippus’ house 
With haste repairing, find a shelter there. 

God’s peace l)e with you, till we meet again— 

■ In Paradise, if not in Karankot. 

■ 

Xanthippus — 

O great Apostle, who hast lit my lamp, 

I leave thee only that its ravs mav fall 

• ft 

On paths of .safety for thv flock to tread. 

(Kefiiiiif Xanthippus aud Christians). 


St. Thomas — 

Next, faithful Hahhan, is our care foi'thee. 
Hence, and make good thv flight from Narankot. 

Hahban — 

’Tis not in Hahhan to desert his friend. 

In all thy dangers hid me to a share. 

But spare me this, the shame of flying (hem. 

St. Thomas — 

« 

Nay, Habbad, ’twere ill done to lose thy head 
Ere to baptismal waters it be bowed; 

And thou canst serve me better by thy flight. 
Take ship and carry to Jerusalem, 

Unto the Church my letter of farewell. 
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See, now I write it—also one to place 
Into the hands of Mary Magdalene. 

(Sf Thomas writes—Magadam anxiomly peering through the 
tent door. While he iv writing^ the first stanza of the 
farewell lyric from Act I maybe musically rendered.) 

Homeland and hills of mine 

Steeped in the sunset’s glow, 
lte<»:rets more sweet than ve enshrine 

No exile’s lieart can know. 

St, Thomas {giving letters to Ilabban )— 

God have thee in his keeping, friend. Fafeweli; 

{Habban rises^ kisses the sainCs hand^ then eti(^) 
Magudani — 

O hasten, Swami^ for the love of God. 

St. Thomas — 

My daughter, vvher('fore ? None can take my life 

c 

Until Christ summon me. His wil! is mine. 

Magudani — 

Yet e’en thy Lbrd would not in Jewry walk 
When the Jews sought to kill him. Is thy life 
Though in thine eyes a clog to cast away, 

Not to thy converts dear above their own ? 

And wilt thou not n^gard it for their sake ? 

St. Thomas — 

’Twere best regarded for their sake laid down. 

Howbei’t, my daughter, lest by ling’ring here 
Thine own be dangered, we will g§t us hence. 
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{They yo to the tent door, Magudani leading the way. She 
throws back the door curtains—Ram Chandra is 
discovered with soldiers of the royal guard.) 

Ram Chandra {advancing )— 

Salaam Mahatmaji / ’Tis hardly fit 
Thou go abroad without a royal guard 
To honour thy procession, though it be 
Not to a palace of thy workmanship 
But to the dungeon of thy just deserts. 

Guards, seize the traitor. Bind him hand and foot. 

Lest by his magic he elude us yet. 

{Guards seize and bind St. Thomas.) 

There should have been some other birds aperch 
Within thi-s pretty dove-cote. For their flight 
It seems, fair lady, credit lies with thee. 

The King may take it kindly that his guest 
Repays his royal hospitality 
With the abetting of his enemies ! 

Likewise ' Mahadevan of Mailepur 
May smile approval on the unenvied fjitne 
Of Magudani, his kinswoman, found 
Alone with a Jewish Yogi in his tent! 

St. Thomas — 

Were but my right hand free, thou devil’s own, 

•T would smile that lie upon thy slandering lips ! 

Ram Chandra — 

A lie ? then others have been here of late. 

See th^t his cords be tighter. Search the tent; 

And take this wanton with him in arrest 

Then to Xanthippus’ house, and search that too— 

Ye gods, what names these Christians give themselves! 


* Iffthaderan, in its corrupted form MazdenS'^j^reat divinity 1 
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Scene V 

[As before—Ontside the King’s residence, Narankot. Moonlight^] 

{Enter Treptia and Gad.) 

Gad— 

How good it is to leave the banquet hall, 

The flare uf torches and the noise of tongues 
For the blest quiet of these silvered walks ! 

Treptia — 

Ay, though unquiet be the soul with fears, 

Here one can think, and plan and cast about 
For means to save our loved ones from Iheir fate. 


Gad— 

Can fate be thwarted ? All the powers of evil 
Have rallied to Ram Chandra’s side to-day, 

And to the letter wrought their agent’s will. 

The blest Apostle in a dungeon lies. 

And scores of his disciples share his plight 
From every corner of the city haled. 

Xanthippus has been wounded, and rough hands 
Upon a Princess ^nd a royal guest 
Have laid such insult, we shall find ere long 
About our ears the hosts of Mailepur. 

Ah, yonder comes the King, and in his ear 
That loathsome Brahmin still his evil pours. 

{The Queen and Gad retire into shadoio—Gondophares and 
Ram Chandra approach from verandah.) 

Bam Chandra — 

« 

Once and for all, thou must this noxious weed 
Tear from its roots and cast upon the fire. 

Let not the King by kindness led astray, 

Fail in his duty to his country’s gods. 
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Oondopharea — 

Fear not, the root shall perish, we have sworn it. 

We will despatch an executioner 
To bring the head of Thomas to our feet. 

Ram Chandra — 

The King is pious, but withal too kind ! 

Oondopharea — 

Too kind ? What wouldst thou have, then, more than 

this P 

Ram Chan dra — 

Much more, divine one. As the offence has been 
Publid, so public be its expiation. 

The proud magician must be flayed alive, 

Then burnt to ashes in the market-place— 

Xanthippus likewise—for a sacrifice 
Well pleasing unto Kali, who thereat 
Will turn her wrath aside from Narankot. 

The others, let them all be sold for slaves 
From Magudani downwards. I myself 
Will bid high prices in the market-place. 

Oondopharea — 

In truth, thy counsel. Brahmin, likes me not, 

Methinks it verges on severity. 

Treptia (atepping forward )— 

0 Oondopharea, what a fool thou art 1 

For though thou wert a hundred times a King, 

To call thee fool, I claim wife’s privilege! 

Else little privilege dost thDu afford 
Thy. rightful queen, to whom since thy return 
Thou scarce a thought hast given—Otherwise 
A godlier counsel had controlled thy mind. 

And kinglier action crowned thee. But instead. 
Leaning on Chandra, from his evil heart 
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Hast to thine own drawn poison, bearing fruit 
In deadly nightshade of unhallowed deeds. 

Know’st thou what madness thou hast wrought torday ? 

I will remind thee. Into dungeons vile 

Scores of thy loyal subjects thou hast thrust 

For no offence but that of honouring 

The highest when they see it. More than this, 

Under thy very eyes thou suiferest 
To a royal guest a gross indignity, 

Imperilling the safety of thy realm 
When Mailepur on vengeance sets her mind. 

And now, as if it were a little thing. 

Thou talkest of beheading, nay, dost make 
But faint demur at flaying and burning live 
Two holy men, whose feet are beautiful 
With golden messages, and shod with peace: 

Whose hands, e’er since they came to Narankot, 

Have scattered blessings, wheresoe’er they went; 

Ask of the hundreds, once with sickness scourged 
Halt, lepers, maimed and blind, by these made whole. 
Straightened and cleansed and seeing. Ask the poor. 
The naked clothed, the hungry ard homeless fed. 

Did they thy gold make use of ? ’Twas well spent— 
Thy people’s trust to their advantage turned ! 

Should it have built a palace*for thyself ? 

What if it have ? One made withouten bands. 

Of which thou yet mayst worthy prove thyself 
By mercy that sets firm the throne of Kings! 

QondophareB — 

Yet can I never hope to prove myself 
Worthy so great a queen ! (Kiaaes her hand.) 

Treptia {falling on her knees )— 

O Gondophares, 

In thy true greatness I would merge myself. 
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Contented but thine handmaid to abide, 

If thou wouldst pardon those for whom I plead. 

Oad {also falling on his knees )— 

Grant pardon, noble brother 1 royal sire ! 

Ah, my breath fails me ! What is this o’ercomes 
My senses, chills my heart and blurs my sight P 
My strength is leaving me—the pain, the pain! 

{Falls forward on his face—Gondophares and Treptia, who has 

risen, rush towards him) 

Gondophares — 

Quick 1 a physician ! Gods ! ’twill be too late. 

His heart is failing. O my Brother Gad! 

{Fnter attendants, including the mute, Tulsi.) 

Hum Chandra — 

Sire, he is dying. Lay him on his back— 

And place this lighted taper in his hand 
To guide him in the darkness where he goes. 

Oad— 

O, pardon, Christ, and aist not out luy soul! 

Into Thy hands.I die confessing Thee. 

Is Magudani there ?.All, all is dark. 

The Apostle would baptize me. ’Twas his wish. 

Yet as I am receive me, gentle Christ! 

Treptia {weeping )— 

O all too dear one, go not yet away ! 

This may not be—Sweet Christ, be merciful! 

Oad — 

Did the King pardon?.Ah, she played the Queen. 

Gondophares — 

O brother, doubt it not. 
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Treptia — 

He did, he did I 

Gad— 

The King has pardoned.He has pardoned me ! 

{Apparently dies.) 

Mam Chandra — 

The soul of Gad is gathered to the gods ! 

{Wailing and weeping.) 

Qondopharea — 

Ah, 1 oould weep and will weep—but ’tis strange ! 
Snatched in a moment—he so young to die ! 

So full of vigour.Let me think awhile, 

How died he ?— by whose hand ?—no wound is here— 
Sight darkened—failing breath—the pain—the pain— 
Poisoned. Ye gods ! Who did it ? Who hath filled 
The prince’s howl this night ? 

Attendants {in choraa )— 

Tulsi—the, mute. 

Gondopharee — 

Tulsi, the mute I so this is Tulsi, then. 

Wretch, that so vile a hand had power to take 
A life so princely ! We will make thee speak. 

Whose work is here ? Who bribed thee to this crime ? 
Tortures shall wring it from thee, till thou point 
The accusing finger at his murderer. 

Summon the royal guard. Let none go forth 
From banquet haU'or garden, lest there be 
E’en here the adder, lurking in our midst.' 

Treptia — 

Ah, now I mind me who it was who said 
« • 

Some standing here might feel that adder’s fangs. 
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Sire, Magudani heard it, Gad and I. 

They were Ram Chandra’s lips that uttered it. 

Oondopharei — 

Bring hither Magudani—bid the court 
.Assemble in our presence—and meanwhile 

(To mute) 

Thou wretch, ere up to torments thou art given. 

If he the assassin whose foul work thou didst 
Stands here before thee, point, and thou art saved! 

{Tulsi points his finger steadily at ^am Chandra.) 

Oondophares {to Ham Chandra )— 

Priest, thou shalt pay as high a price for this 
As thou wouldst wring from others, when thou saidst 
“ Flay them and burn them in the market place! ” 

Ram Chandra — 

Because, divinity, a frightened slave 
Points finger at a Brahmin when he hears 
The queen, inflamed by jealousy and spite, 

Indict me for a jest, wherein I used 
A proverb of a snake—is therefore crime 
Past all conception vile and horrible 
To be imputed to rao ? Think again. 

Oondophares — 

There is enough suspicion on thee fallen 
To warrant thine arrest, 0 subtle one! 

Guards, make the priest of Bam your prisoner! 

{Guards hang back hesitatingly.) 

Bam Chandra {scornfully )— 

The King would play at soldiers ? Very good— 

He shall be humoured. I will help him move 
His men against me. Guards, obey your King. 

{Guards surround Bam Chandra.) 
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Oondophares — 

. Away with him—and bring him up at dawn 

For judgment at our throne without the gate. 


Ram Chandra — 


Where I will vindicate mine innocence, 

And work a wonder that will bring the King 

In meek abasement for this grievous wrong 

Unto my feet for pardon. I will sail 

Upon the ancient gods of Hindustan 

And in the power vouchsafed me from the skies, 

Will summon to its earthly tenement . 

The spirit now fled, and that illustrious Dead 
Shall walk before vou. In the name of Rama 
I challenge him that in a dungeon lies, 

That false magicijfh, Thomas Didymus, 

Unto a contest, prayer to prayWr opposed— 

He who shall raise the dead, to be acclaimed 
Guiltless of crime, and he who fails to die— 

The time—at noon—without the City gate. 

’Tis justice, and I claim it, King of Kings. 


Gondophares — 

’Tis justice. Brahmin. Be it as thou sayest, 
The King hath spoken it. 

All- 


Long Live the King ! 

CURTAIN—END OF ACT II 

(To he continued) 


Francis A. Judd 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY AND ITS CRITICS 

Prof. Jadunath Sarkar has contributed to the April 
number of the “ Modern Review ” an article on the “ Present 
Condition of the Calcutta University.” The article is sensa¬ 
tional but bears evident marks of haste and hurry and lacks 
that precision and careful consideration of all available data, 
which earned for the? historian of Aurangzib the well deserved 
reputation of a critical scholar. Like all real well-wishers 
of the Calcutta University he uants reform and expects the 
support of “ the better type of Indian teachers working in 
the Post-Graduate Department.” But he is afraid that “the 
vested interests, who are profiting from the present state of 
affairs in that University are naturally opposed to its reorgani¬ 
sation and reform.” His apprehension, doubtless born of 
the solieitude for his Alnut Mater's welfare, does him credit 
but is none the less unfounded. The Post-Graduate teachers, 
whether of the better or worse type, were all called upon by 
the Sadler Commission to submit their written evidence and 
many of them willingly responded. Their evidence is now 
public property and I am sure, it has not escaped the notice 
of so industrious and sincere an educationist as Professor 
Sarkar. Can he point out a single instance of a University 
teacher claiming perfection for the Calcutta University ? We 
have all suggested various reforms according to our light. 
So whatever may be our fault w^e have never opposed reform 
and never will; but on what lines these reforms are to be made 
is a question about which, I hope Prof. Sarkar will concede, 
there may be honest difference of opinion. The present 
Vice-Chancellor was a memlier of the Calcutta University 
Commission and signed its report. The report suggests a 
number of reforms, some of them of a revolutionary character, 
so he too cannot be condemned as an anti-reformer. These 
6 
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are the only people who may be suspected of having ‘ a vested 
interest ’ in the University and in the light of these facts 
I hope Prof. Sarkar will revise his opinion about them, for 
I am confident, he will be the last person to be deliberately 
unfair to those who may have the misfortune of disagreeing 
with him. 

Prof. 8arkar invites “ educationists of long standing and 
of more than parochial reputation, who have studied the work 
of the Calcutta University but can speak of it from a pure 

point of detachment.to indicate the true lines of reform.” 

Some educationists who can certainly claim a wide experience 
and more than parochial reputation ” have already done so. 
Sir Michael Sadler and his colleagues carefully studied the 
work of the Calcutta University and the results of their 
enquiry and deliberation have been embodied in five bulky 
volumes. Prof. Sarkar might have assisted them in their 
arduous task by placing his views before them but he found 
himself unable,—no doubt owing to his scholarly labours, and 
lack of leisure—to co-operate with the Commission at that 
time. For the same reason, he failed to attend a single 
meeting of the Board of Higher Studies in History and 
to lend the weight of his experience and wisdom to the 
deliberations of that body when he was co-opted a member 
in 1917. It is, therefore, a matter of great delight that he 
has at last decided to devote his scanty leisure to the 
furtherance of University reform and to let educated 
India have the benefit of his opinion which the Board of 
Higher Studies in History sought in vain. But living 
at a distance of several hundred miles from Calcutta, he 
naturally lacks an intimata knowledge of the working of the 
University, and I hope he will not take* it i^niss if one 
who respects him as his guru presumes to place before him 
certain facts that may help him to form a more accurate 
estimate of the merits and demerits of his much maligned 
Alma Mater. 
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Professor Barker’s critioism of the University administra¬ 
tion can be divided under two main heads : (1) Financial and 
(2) Academic. He condemns the financial administration of 
the University as Micawberian and quotes with approval 
from a speech of the Hon’ble Education Minister of Bengal. 
I do not feel myself competent to comment on that speech, 
particularly as the Senate has appointed a Committee to 
ascertain and publish facts about the charges brought against 
the financial administration of the University. The report 
of this Committee is expected in a few days, and till then 
further controversy on this point will be absolutely useless. 

I for myself agree that generally “ Each University in the 
country shouldjimit itself to some special field of research.” 
But fabulously opulent England is but a small island and 
she has no less than nine Universities richly endowed by private 
generosity and substantially aided by the State. Bengal which 
is not smaller than England has only two Universities and 
until a year ago had only one. The neighbouring University 
• of Patna persistently refuses to undertake teaching respon¬ 
sibilities. So far as Dacca is concerned a division of work 
is possible and should be made as early as practicable. The 
students of Bengal are extremely poor and" it will be futile 
to ask them to go to Lahore to attend a course in Biology. 
How many Bengali students have hitlierto been able to avail 
themselves of the opportunities olTei'ed by the Agricultural 
College of Poona or the Commerce College of Bombay ? But 
if we had similar institutions in Bengal, students would have 
eagerly flocked to them in large numbers. A big province 
like Bengal should have half a dozen Universities, but since 
we cannot pay for so many and have only two, reduplication 
of work should, as ^ar as possible, b§ avoided. So far we have 
no quarrel frith our critic, but he is not prol)ably aware that 
the hands of the Calcutta University are tied, inasmuch as 
the University is bound to undertake the teaching of a 
number of subjects according to the new regulations under 
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which the Fost-Qraduate Department was organised and, 
what is urgently necessary is early legislation and not sneers 
and insinuations. 

Prof. Sarkar next complains that there are too many 
teachers and lecturers and “the method of the Calcutta 
University is, therefore, diametrically opposed to the principles 
laid down by Sir Michael Sadler, who says, “The chief 
problems of Universities are.how_ to lessen the pre¬ 

valence of lectures and to substitute courses of guided self¬ 
training in library and laboratory without leaving the idle 
without discipline and the inert without stimulus.” The 
problem is there, but Prof. Sarkar does not pause to offer 
any solution easy or otherwise. A moment’s thought, however, 
will suffice to convince any teacher that it w’ill mean a good 
deal of expense. We have about 160 students in the Post- 
Graduate History classes. A course of guided self-training in a 
Library for so many students will demand at the outset, a 
larger number of tutors than we have at present and greater 
Library accommodation. We shall require at least 20 copies 
of each authoritative work on every subject and every import¬ 
ant section of a subject. Prof. Sarkar has warned the legis¬ 
lators to be carefuh with the tax-payers’ money and may we 
enquire who will pjiy if we try to introduce the method 
advocated by him ? 

He then proceeds to say that the University teachers are 

t 

overpaid. “ Here it should be borne in mind, that if a 
1st class M.A. serves in a College he gets much less than the 
University salary of Rs. 300 (the mean) though he has to 
lecture for at least 15 hours a week.” In his hurry Prof. 
Sarkar has allow'ed himself to be guilty of an inaccuracy of 
which he would otherwise be incapable.. Much water has 
flown along the Hooghly since Prof. Sarkar left for Patna 
about 20 years ago. A glance at the Presidency College time 
table and the Bengal Civil List will convince him that if a 
first class M.A. serves in a Government College he gets much 
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more than the University salary of Rs, 300, which by the way 
is neither the maximum nor the minimum, not even the mean 
as Professor Sarkar imagines, though he has to lecture much 
l?88 than 16 hours a week.” The P. E. S. n.en have at last 
got a progressive pay with a time scale. We do not grudge 
them their liberal scale of salary (Rs. 250-800), nor do we hold 
for a moment that they do not deserve it. Par from it, many 
of them deserve promotion to the I. E. S. But even they 
will not deny that as College teachers they are not finan¬ 
cially worse off than University lecturers. Every service 
has its advantages and disadvantages; if the University 
teachers are asked to do less lecture work than their 
brothers in the Government Colleges, the latter have their 
compensation in their liberal pay and liberal pension. 
Government service offers a still greater charm since the 
abolition of competitive examinations for the recruitment of 
executive officers. A lucky man, if he plays his cards 
well, can easily secure one of those much-coveted appoint¬ 
ments for a son or a son-in-law and thus establish an ijara 
right over the public services of the country. 

The scale of pay (Rs. 150-500) recently granted to the 
8. E. 8. men is also more lil>eral than what the University can 
afford to give its lecturers. But perha}>s Prof. Sarkar thinks 
that such worthless folks as University teachers, “ sycophants, 
sneaks and sluggards ” can hardly expert to be compared 
with the I.E.S., P.E.S. and even S.E.Si men who, judging 
from their superior pay, paid we believe out of the public 
funds, belong to the intellectual aristocracy of the land as 
** no sneak or sycophant, no plagiarist or sluggard, can 
belong to the world’s aristocracy of the intellect.” I shall 
examine this theory to some length later on. It will suffice 
here if we simply point out that some of the University 
teachers did belong to the P.E.S. before they committed the 
unpardonable offence of joining the University staff and 
others have been actually lured away from the Post-Grhduate 
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dep&rtmeiii not merely to fcbe P.E.S. but wbit Knespond to 

the I.E.8. nAm a]j ArobsBologicsl, BotsnioBl mid Meteorolo' 
gioal S arrays of India. 

Prof. Sarkar appeared before the Public Services Com¬ 
mission as the representative of the P.E.S. men of Behar 
and Orissa on the ISth of December 1913, and it will be 
interesting to compare his present views with those he then 
entertained. “ The Indian and Provincial Educational Service 
would be amalgamated into one undivided service,” wrote Prof. 
Sarkar, ” with pay ranging from Bs. 250 to Rs. 1,200 a month. 
For the first ten years after confirmation, the pay should be 
progressive, on a time scale, rising by annual increments of 
Rs. 25 from Rs. 250 to Rs. 500 a month.” He also suggested 
that P.B. Students should be appointed on an initial pay of 
Rs. 350. In his oral evidence he said —“ The recruitment to 
the Provincial Service during the past 15 years had been 
rather unfortunate because out of the 18 Professors in the two 
Colleges there were only six First Class M.A.'s,^ of whom only 
one was a Premchand Roychand student, which was the 
highest intellectual test in India. He was confident that if 
Government had offered Rs. 250 as the starting pay, all the 18 
would have been First Class M. As’.”* On the 13th of December 
1913 he thought very highly of the First Class men of the 
Calcutta University and recommended for them a scale of 
Rs. 250-1,200. Most of the University Teachers graduated before 
the 13th of December 1913 and should be regarded according 
to Prof. Sarkar’s own evidence as genuine coins. What has 
happened in the meantime that he now considers a salary of 
Rs. 200-800 as extravagant P We know that prices have gone 
up and even the cooly in the street has raised his 
demand. 

Let us now see what a First Class man serving in a 
private college can expect. For obvious reasons the following 

' Italics onrs. 

* Miuntes of Evidence, Vol. XX, pp, 87-89. 
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figures have been compiled from the Inspection Exports of 
Calcutta Colleges ; 

Bangabasi College, 1920-21: 

Total strength of the staff—IS. 

First Class M.A.’s and M.Sc.’s—8. 

(Principal G. C. Bose, drawing Es. 800, is left out of 
account.) 

Salary varies from Rs. 120 to Es. 500. 

Average Rs. 234-8 as. 

I 

« 

Diocesan College, 1921-22: 

Not a single First Class M.A. on the staff. 

C. M. 8. College, 1920-21: 

Total strength—20. 

Two First Class M.A.’s 
Pay Rs. 170 each. 

South Suburban College, 1920-21. 

Total strength—21. 

First Class M.A.’s and M.Sc.’s—5. 

Pay varies from Rs. 150 to Rs. 300. 

Central College, 1919-19: 

Total strength—11. 

First Class M.A.’s. and M.Sc.’s—0. 

City College, 1921-22 ; 

Total strength—45. 
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First Class M.A.’s and M.Sc.’s—7/ 
Pay varies from Rs. 170 to Rs. 700. 
Average—Rs. 231. 



ViDYASAGAR COLLEGE, 1921-22 : 

Total strength—43. 

First Class M.A.’s and M.Sc.’s—6.' 

Pay from Rs. 150 to Rs. 604. 

Average Rs. 241. 

Ripon College, 1921-22: 

Total strength—36. 

First Class M.A.’s and M.Sc.’s—10. 

Payivaries from Rs. 100 to Rs. 650. 

Average Rs. 232. 

With the above figures, let u.s compare the mean salary 
paid by the University in the year 1919-20. 

Pay varies froni Rs. 100 to Rs. 600. (I have in niy mind 
only whole-time officers, some of the part-time officers got 
much less.) 

English— 

Average pay less than 
If part-time men are excluded . 

Sanskrit 

Persian and Arabic ... 

Pali 

Philosophy 

Experimental Psychology 
Pure Mathematics ... 


Rs. 

200 


265 


121 

>9 

117 

99 

116 

99 * 

220 

99 

186 

• • 

248 


‘ Bome/>f these gentlemen are University Ijectnrers, and as such, gets an additional 
Be. 100. 
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Economics 

History 

Ancient Indian History 
Comparative Philology 
Tibetan 


Bs. 231 
246 
196 
200 
233 


99 


99 


99 


99 


The mean, Rs, 204. 

The vernacular department has been altogether left out 
of account or the mean would have been still less. The mean 
pay for March 1922 is Rs. 225-4 as. and not Rs. 300 
as Prof. Sarkar imagines. Of course we get a slightly higher 
figure if part-time officers are excluded. Prof. Sarkar deplored 
the poor proportion of First Class M.A.’s on the staff of the 
two Governmebt Colleges at Patna and Cuttack. I do not 
know with what feelings he will view the still poorer propor¬ 
tion and in certain cases the entire absence of first class men 
on the staff of private colleges in Bengal. Certainly the 
remedy is not to reduce the University salary to a low level 
and to deprive the University lecturers of the facilities for 
research work that they now enjoy, but to make the 
teaching profession attractive to really brilliant men. 

I have no first-hand knowledge of English Universities 
and I frankly admit that I do not know what idle fellow¬ 
ships were like, but it has yet ta be proved that Calcutta 
Lecturers are idle fellows. Prof. Sarkar is evidently un¬ 
willing to let the ‘sacred name of research’ to have any¬ 
thing to do with so profane a thing as a College time 
table. But when I first began what I regarded as research 
work of a humble character, I was told by Mr. Rowlands, 
a young Oxford man, then Officiating Principal of the Robert¬ 
son College, that my research w,ork should be regarded as 
College worlj and *he accordingly reduced ray lecture work 
by 4 hours a week. He regretted that he could not 
place a clerk entirely at my disposal to type my thesis for 
lack of hands. Evidently there is room for difference of 
opinion hero as elsewhere about the concession to be made to 
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researchers, real or counterfeit. I may here tell Prof. Sarkar 
that no lawyer gets a progressive scale of pay with the single 
exception of Mr. A. C. Dutta, and they have to be satisfied 
with a fixed monthly salary; but this advantage is shared in 
common with many College teachers who also practise in the 
High Court and Police Courts.' Practising lawyers, how¬ 
ever, should be appointed only in unavoidable cases, as for 
example in the case of Dr. Suhrawardy and Mr. Khuda 
Bukhsh, when no scholar familiar with the original sources of 
Islamic History was available. 

Prof. Sarkar “ insisted on a strict public audit and publi¬ 
cation of the details of the University income and expendi¬ 
ture.” He is evidently not aware that the University accounts 
are strictly audited every year by a qualified Government 
officer. His audit report is submitted to the Local Govern¬ 
ment, and is, therefore, a public property, as education is now 
a transferred subject. Had he not been in an excessive hurry, 
this simple fact would not certainly have escaped the notice 
of one so industrious and well-informed as Prof. Sarkar. 

There remains only one more point with regard to the 
financial part of Prof. Sarkar’s criticisms to be answered, 
that relating to the Press and Publication department. I admit 
that the Press can be made more paying by more widely 
advertising University publications. But if I remember rightly 
Prof. Sarkar himself demanded a few months ago that every 
thesis should be published in the interests of the successful 
candidates (probably in the July number of the “ Modern 
Review,” 1921), but now after an interval of ten months he 
has come forward to condemn the University for “ the reckless 
issue of good, bad and indifferent theses in the name of re¬ 
search.” Scholarly works' naturally do not sell as readily as 
text books. Prof. Sarkar himself told me that ‘it took 17 


' So Prof, Sarkar if again wrong when he kaya that college Professors cannot do any 
other work between 11 A.H. and 3 p.M. Mr. A. 0. Dotta geU a progressive scale of pay 
beoaaso he does not practise. There are only six practising lawyers on the P. G. Staff. 
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long years to sell 340 copies of his “ India of AurangzihI That 
does not necessarily mean that the book was a bad one, and 
Prof. Sarkar will himself admit that he is no fit judge of all 
the publications of the University dealing with widely different 
subjects like Mathematics and Psychology. 

As for the Commemoration Volumes, I wonder why 
Prof. Sarkar should ask the contributors to pay. He himself 
contributed an article to the Bhandarkar Commemoration 
Volume, but I do not think that the organisers of that work ever 
asked Prof. Sarkar to subscribe to the expenses of the publica¬ 
tion. Similarly the present idea originated with the University 
Professors and Lecturers and the expenses were met out of 
the University Funds. I need not tell a regular reader of the 
Times Education Supplement like Prof. Sarkar that in 
English Universities also Professors of long standing are 
presented with addresses or otherwise honoured. Here the 
University thought it fit to honour an ex-Vice-Chancellor 
about whose devotion to the University there cannot he any 
difference of opinion. Scholars were requested to contribute 
to the Volumes and with them it was a question of 
courtesy. Among those who were thus induced to offer 
puja to the “ goddess of Kalighat ” were many mlechchhaa 
like Sylvain Levi, Thomas, Foucher, Grierson and Par- 
giter and perhaps the pandas were so delighted at this 
novel sight that they forgot to charge anything for dalis} 
These Volumes were “profusely distributed gratis” for 
obvious reasons. Of course the contributors got a copy free. 
A man of Professor Sarkar’s reputation has thought it fit 
to shower on University teachers such terms of appreciation 
as “sneaks, sycophants and sluggards” and.has applied the no 
less laudatory term* “ of scissors and gumbottle ” research to 
their work. Naturally the University authorities wanted to 

> When the edmirer* of Sir Asntosh celebrated the anniversary of bis birthday, they 
raised a fairly lanje sum by privst® subscription and handed over to the Cniversity the 

surplus of Bs. 1,000. 
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know what the European Scholars thought of these lecturers 
and their achievements. I do not know whether sycophancy is 
contagious and whether European savants like Thomas, Far- 
giter, Beveridge and Bloc have been infected, but they have 
spoken well, indeed very well, of the work done by some 
Calcutta University Lecturers. 

Professor Sarkar’s next charge is that the teacher exa¬ 
miners of the optional papers, by their undue favouritism can 
upset the decision of the whole Board. And he cites the 
following case to illustrate his statement. ‘‘ An M.A. candi¬ 
date secures the 4th or 5th place in the six common papers, 
i. e., in the fair and open competitiou. His past academic 
career was not of exceptional brilliancy, as he did not secure 
the first place in B.A. Honours, but had come out nearer 
the bottom than the top in an unusually lengthened first 
class Honours list (peculiar to that year). Now in the remain¬ 
ing part of his M.A. course, viz., the individual thesis which 
counts as two papers, his special examiners give him 96 per 
cent, marks and bring him up to the first place in the general 
result, because the examiners of tbe four topmost boys’ special 
papers had not been so astoundingly liberal to them. It is 
immaterial for our argument that the two examiners of this 
favoured boy were also his private coaches.” ' The evident 
insinuation is that the private coaches dishonestly manipulated 
marks, for a boy wl^o gets comparatively low marks in the 
compulsory papers cannot get extraordinarily high marks in 
the optional papers and one who stood low in B.A. Exeunina- 
tion cannot stand high in M.A. My experience, however, is 
different. Even in the good old days some students did 
better in M.A. than in the previous examinations and I can 
cite half a dozen instances including that of* Prof Sarkar from 

> Tbe oase is absolutely fictitioas. Tt is not however diffionlt to identify it since the 
rmnonr has been in the air for Bometime past. Professor Sarkar will admit that 
dooomentary evidence is more reliable than hearsay evidence and after a carefol 
examina^n of the University records, I have been convinced that*tbe case, so triumphantly 
cited and elaborated by Prof. Barkar exists only in the imagination of bis informers. 
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the Calendar. Of recent cases I will give here two. !Qabu 
Kishori Mohan Gupta who stood first in the first class in M.A. 
nistory in 1914 had stood very low in the Second Class in 
B.A. Honours. Babu Indubhushan Bandopadhyaya, the gold 
medallist (History) of the year 1916, had failed to secure a 
first class in B.A. Honours. Ambitious students generally 
pay more attention to their optional papers and count 
on those tM'O papers for securing a place. Even in the 
good old days, of which Prof. Sarkar speaks with ap¬ 
proval, the marks of the optional papers often upset the 
calculation based on the compulsory papers. I myself secur¬ 
ed second class Honours in B.A. In M.A., however, I 
stood second in the First Class. My total in the six compul¬ 
sory papers was 345 only, but what my place was I do not 
know. The two optional papers were examined by Mr. 
Khuda Bukhsh and Prof. J. N. Sarkar. None of them was 
acquainted with me. Asa Dacca College student I could 
not have any influence with the Calcutta examiners. Mr. 
Khuda Bukhsh had given me 63, so the total of seven papers 
also fell short of First Class. But I did better in the second 
optional paper and Prof. Sarkar gave me 84. Dr. Mazumdar 
and Prof. J. N. Das Gupta had awarded m'e 48 and 46, respec¬ 
tively. How does Prof. Sarkar explain this extraordinary 
discrepancy of marks. Evidently he had upset the decision 
of the whole Board. The next year my friend and college 
fellow Babu Indubhushan Banerjee secured the gold medal in 
History. He also owes his first place to the extraordinarily 
high marks he got in his optional papers examined by the 
late Prof. Bepin Behari Sen, who could have no interest in 
unduly booming a Dacca College student. My experience 
convinces me that even third class* boys sometimes do better 
in their optional papers. Last year I was appointed to tabu¬ 
late M.A. History results (it may be added that the work 
was honorary or it may be cited as another instance of 
ghas dana granted to a sycophant) ,and I was particularly 
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struck by the marks secured by a student who eventually got 
a third class degree. In three papers he could secure third 
class marks only, in one paper he could not secure pass marks 
even, two of his papers were scratched. But in the two 
optional papers he had secured more than 70 per cent, marks. 
These papers were examined by Dr. Siibrawardy, Dr. Rushbrook 
Williams, Mr. Khuda Bukhsh and Prof. A. K. Mukherjee 
of Dacca, two internal and two external examiners. And 
after a careful comparison of the marks assigned to the four 
halves I could detect no discrepancy. It is unsafe to base a 
theory on a single case, real or hypothetical. Had Prof. 
Sarkar studied the mark sheets of the last 10 or 12 years he 
would not have regarded the fictitious case cited by him as 
unusual or extraordinary. The question is whether under 
the circumstances teachers who are coaches of their pupils as 
well—for they have all lo do tutorial work—should be allowed 
to examine M.A, papers and should students be granted any 
choice with regard to what is now known as special subjects. 
These are questions of broad principle. And so far as I am 
informed, other Indian Universities and English Universities 
as well allow optional subjects and have teacher examiners. 
If, however, the educationists of Bengal think that this should 
no longer continue, the onl^ remedy is change of regulations 
which lay down that every University Lecturer should be 
ex-officio an examiner in the subject he teaches. 

Prof. ^Sarkar deemed it proper to base his conclusions 
on a single isolated case (which had its existence only in the 
portentious brain of his informer) and then hastily concluded 
“ the real point is that it is a rotten system of examination 
in which one special examiner can upset the decision of the 
whole board. ”* Yet in the very next paragraph he complains 
that the two examiners on Chaucer were not allowe'd to “upset 


' It is a pity, however, that in the case referred to by the ramoar, the esaminers 
of the thesis had simply confirmed the decision of the Board. 
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the decision of the whole board Prof. Sarkar thinks that a 
boy who gets comparatively low marks in the six common 
papers catmot or should not get high marks in his optional 
papers. He should not complain if the majority of the 
Examiners in English argued conversely and concluded that 
students who had secured uniformly high marks in seven 
papers cannot and should not get absurdly low marks in 
Chaucer paper. I am not competent to sit in judgment over 
them, but it is a tact that the marks obtained by the 
majority of the students in one half of that paper, varied 
from 2 to 9.’ ll is strange that in the previous paragraph 
Prof. Sarkar should uphold the right of the Board and in the 
next paragrapli champion the two examiners on Chaucer and 
condemn the Board for asserting its right. 


After thus hurriedly disposing of two extreme cases Prof. 
Sarkar hastens to conclude “ The Calcutta system is, there¬ 
fore, the direct negation of the Oxford system of examination, 
where the examiners sit round a table, the answer papers of 
the doubtful cases are handed round, they discuss their 
quality and come to a common (or majority) decision that 

this candidate deserves a First class and that candidate does not.” 

» 

I have l)een connected with the Calcutta University for five 


years. Prof. Sarkar was an exterijal examiner in 1918, since 
then he has not been reappointed. On that occasion he sent 
a report, but did not attefid the examiners’, meeting. Hitherto 
I have not failed to attend a single meeting and our 
procedure has been invariably what Prof. Sarkar has detailed 
above. But there is one vital difference tetween Oxford and 
Calcutta. At Oxford, I understand, the minority accepts 
their defeat in good grace and concedes to the majority 
honest conviction," here at Calcutta the minority runs to the 
members of the Legislative Council or to his journalist 
neighbour to pour forth his tale of woe and anguish. Prof. 


* The] Boftrd BitnpIy’i^Dorod tins paper and awarded First Class to those^ who bad 
obtained First Giais marks in the roiuaiiiing seven papers. 
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Sarkar suggests a remedy for the evil, he thinks he has detected, 
—“an appreciable improvement in the proportion and 
character of the external examiners. ” I give here a list of 
the external examiners in History who conducted the M.A. 
Examination during the last few years. . 

1. Dr. Rushbrook Williams. 

2. Mr. W. A. J. Archbold. 

3. Mr. R. B. Ramsbotham. 

4. Mr. E. F. Oaten. 

6. Mr. F. C. Turner. 

6. Babu Aswinikumar Mukherji. 

7. Babu Adhar Chandra Mukherjee. 

8. Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherji. 

9. Prof. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. 

10. Mr. G. Anderson. 

These names will speak for themselves. 

Prof. Sarkar is undoubtedly wrong when he compares the 
stamp of the mint with University Diplomas. The stamp of 
the mint signifies uniform value, the Diploma can indicate 
only the minimum ability. Even in the old days all P. R. 
Students were not men of equally outstanding merit. How 
many of them are remembered to-day? How many of 
them have produced a work like the History of Aurangzib ? 
Even in the old days every gold medallist in Philosophy did 
not possess the mental calibre of Dr. Brajendra Nath Seal. 
This is true of every University. Every young man who 
gets a Doctorate in Science in the University of London 
does not turn out to be a potential Jagadis Chandra Bose and 
every young man who takes a science Tripos at Cambridge 
does not possess the genius of Charles • Darwin. In the 
intellectual world Gresham’s Law does not work. I entirely 
agree with Prof. Sarkar when he says of the Calcutta Ph.D.’s 
ttet “the great world outside—-the only judge that counts— 
will take them at their survival value in the free and fair 
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contest of Universal scholarship.” In that contest the really 
, efficient teacher and the really sound scholar will not suffer, 
but in that contest their own merit and nothing else can help 
them. Even Professor Sarkar’s adverse comments or “the 
talk of educational circles” behind the Sadharan Brahmo 
Mandir, cannot mar those who will not mar themselves. 

Lastly I have to offer a personal explanation. Professor 
Sarkar has deigned to call me a sycophant. In his hurry he 
forgot to look at the dedication of my Siva Chhatrapaii and 
mistranslated Sivaji Sarkha as ‘ Equal of Shivaji.* A. profound 
Marathi scholar like him could not but translate the passage 
in question as follows :—“rock of resolution... like Shivaji,” 
if he had onljf cared to look at it. But this is not the first time 
that I have been a victim of mistranslation. Babu Ramananda 
Chatterjee, in one of his editorial notes, translated the same 
phrtise as pseudo-Shivaji. I do not know when Ramananda 
Babu learnt Marathi, but evidently his knowledge of that 
language is getting rusty. The book, the dedication of 
which now marks me down as a sycophant, is an English 
translation of Sabhasad Bakhar. The translation was under¬ 
taken with the approval of Prof. Sarkar, the method was 
approved by him, the book was revised by him before it 
went to the Pre-ss. But the dedication has been taken excep¬ 
tion to after a lapse of two years; for even in January last 
he received me with apparent cordiality and never in his 
correspondence or conversation with me made any reference 
to the passage he now condemns as an evidence of sycophancy. 
When I resigned Government service and joined the Post- 
Graduate department 5 years ago, T did so with his approval. 
I began my researches in Maratha^History at his instance and 
under his guidance. Hitherto I have regarded him as my 
Ghtru and thought that he had accepted me as his Chela, for 
whenever a Calcutta student wrote to Prof. Sarkar foi' his 
guidance and counsel he referred him to me, and twice did 
he enquire whether I should like to accept an Assistant 
8 
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Professorship at Benares when he was Professor of Modem 
History there. In 1917 Prof. Sarkar introduced me to Dr. 
Rabindranath and requested me to write a volume on Maratha 
History for the Vishva Vidya Sangraha series. I took my 
M..\. Degree 7 years ago. And I have during these 
years contributed at least 60 articles on various subjects to 
the leading magazines of Bengal and Bombay, published a 
volume on Maratha History (270 pp.) and prepared another 
M'ork (The Administrative System of the Marathas) for the 
Press. These books and articles may have no merit, but 
they will prove that I have not been lacking in industry. 
So whatever I may be, I have not been a sluggard. As for syco¬ 
phancy, it is strange that it took Prof. Sarkar six long years 
to discover that unenviable trait of my character. Had I been 
a sneak and a sycophant my published reviews of Prof. 
Sarkar’s books might have been of an altogether different 
complexion. I wonder why the Argus of the Modern Review 
failed to expose me to public scorn if I had really been guilty 
o' plagiarism ? 

Prof. Sarkar is entirely wrong when he thinks that moral 
bankruptcy necessarily implies intellectual insolvency. Dryden 
was a moral bankrupt, but who will deny him or Oscar Wilde, 
or Jean Jacques Rousseau, an exalted place in the intellectual 
aristocracy of the world. Only a few years ago a noted English 
mathematician committed a very bdd offence, but that did 
not prevent him from solving difficult mathematical pro¬ 
blems, or deprive him of his Fellowship of the Royal Society. 
The notorious thief Charles Peace had to his credit some 
inventions, and some of the eunuchs of the Byzantine Omsars 
made, although they did not write. History. Abul Fazl, a 
flatterer of the Mughal Emperors, did add* to India’s stock 
of knowledge. But I will and do admit that a moral bank¬ 
rupt should on no account be appointed a Univereitg teacher 
and I therefore most respectfully request Prof. Sarkar not 
to try to lower the University teachers in the estimation of 
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Uimr pupils. The teachers can anJ will live down the libel 
but the evil done to the pupils will never be undone. 

Calcutta University may not he an ideal body, all the 
examiners may not bo equally dutiful, all the University 
teachers may not be equally able, perhaps they may not 
all perform their duties equally well, and none is so alive 
to thw shortcomings as the University teachers themselves. 
They know where reform is necessary, but they cannot allow 
any libel against their Alma Mater or colleagues to go 
unchallenged. That does not mean that they are opposed 
to necessary reforms. Constructive suggestions are always 
welcome, but insinuations and sneers will neither help the 
University noi* further reform. 

Our critics should remember that reorganisation requires 
time and mere legislation cannot work wonders. We have 
been often reminded of what is expected of Lecturers and 
Professors at Oxford, but our critics either do not know or 
prefer to forget that Oxford had not always been what she 
is to-day. My knowledge of English and Continental Univer¬ 
sities is by no means wide, and when I speak of them, I do so 
with considerable hesitation. But 1 beljeve Sir Frederick 
Pollock knows something about the University on the Isis 
and according to him Oxford • was by no means an 
ideal seat of learning half a century ago. “Work full of 
gross blunders and fictions, ” he writes, •“ which has not yet 
ceased to mislead uncritical readers, was produced almost 
without protest by writers at the head of the legal pro¬ 
fession.” “The days are past,” he proceeds to say, “when 
a college archivist presumably competent in purely 
English matters, reading ‘ No§ Ricardus Dei gratia ’ 
at the hea^ of *a grant, could promptly docket it as of 
Richard I. In fact the next significant words were ‘Rex 
Romanorum ’ and the grantor was Richard of Cornwall.” 
But Oxford, thanks to the devoted labours of her sons, has 
outgrown this stage and there is no reason why Calcutta 
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should not prosper as well. The new system was introduced 
here only a few years ago, it is not just to condemn it without 
giving it a fair trial. What is necessary is patient work and 
sympathetic criticism. A system does not grow in a day or 
in a decade. The genius of Sir Jagadis transplanted a full* 
grown Banyan tree, but even his genius cannot create 
one so big as that of Sibpur in an hour. It is doubtful 
whether the genii of Aladin could perform a feat so wondta:- 
ful. Said the late Lord Bryce, “ The great creative spirits, 
men like .A rchimedes and Newton, the men of wide vision 
and profound discernment, appear from time to time, but 
hardly more frequently than they did in the past. The Temple 
of Knowledge rises rapidly, but it rises by the co-operative 
toil of an increasing number of trained workers, who cut, 
raise, and lay the stones better than men knew how to do 
some centuries ago. But the architects who can design a 
noble building and the artists who can decorate it with inven¬ 
tive grace are as rare as ever.” Such architects and such 
artists are borur; they are not, they cannot be, made. It is the 
ambition of the Calcutta University to train a devoted band of 
sincere workers, masons, who will work and wait for the great 
architects, and even this demands time. It took 20 years’ 
hard work to make Prof, ijarkar what he is to-day. He cannot 
expect that the Calcutta Lecturers will be finished scholars 
within the short period of 6 years. ' 

Bitter criticism, sneers and insinuations, and spiteful 
recriminations are, however, not unexpected though they are 
absolutely unjust. Sir Hall Caine has very justly remarked 
“ Jealousies and dissensions there Will be...They always come. 
They are not to be reasoned with. They are not always to be 
understood. Sometimes they are malicious*, more frequently 
they are born of sheer stupidity. By some queer kink in human 
nature they are usually most active when there is least cause 
for them ; when they are most dangerous, when they threaten 
chaos.* At his last election, immediately before his death. 
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Lincoln ran the risk of defeat. In the crowning, days of 
Washington as the father of his country he was a subject of 
slander and treachery.” 

SURBNTiRANATH SeN 


“I WISH THE GODS HAD MADE THEE 

POETICAL” 

(From Sanskrit) 

I have in lives gone by 
Broken Thy law divine; 

Punish as seemeth fit, 

But mercywards incline, 

Oh, Lprd of Faces Four!' 

Condemn me not to try 
Poesy to expound 
To unpoatic fools, 

That creep upon the ground: 

Not that, T Thee implore. 

Post-Graduate 


> Brahma. 
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THE ABBASIDS IN ASIA 

IV 

In the last years of Mamun’s Caliphate even Khavassn 
could not be regarded any longer as a dependent province. 
In 822, Tahir omitted to mention the name of the Caliph 
in the prayers, and Mamun took him to task for it. Shortly 
after, lie was poisoned by a eunuch whom the Caliph’s Wazir 
had presented to him, and who was instructed to 
murder him as soon as he showed si^ns of I'evolt. But so 
powerful was Tahir’s following that Mamun found himself 
compelled to confer the governorship on Abdullah, son of 
Tahir, who sent his brother as his deputy there, and only took 
over charge of the province after his death in the year 828. 
From this time onward, the descendants of Tahir became 
practically the rulers of Khurasan, steadily extending their 
rule over other provinces, without openly severing their con¬ 
nexion with the Ca\iphate, which was, indeed, more concerned 
with its own affairs than with those of the Empire. 

Both Tahir and his son were lavish and affable. They 
patronised arts and sciences, and, by their winning ways and 
high intellectual attanninents, won the affection of their sub¬ 
jects. Tahir’s letter to his son Abdullah on his appointment 
as governor of Mesopotamia was regarded for centuries as a 
model of style, and an epitome of political wisdom. Tahir’s 
generosity was likened to a sea, and throughout his life he 
maintained this reputation .unimpaired. On one occasion he 
awarded 3,0{XJ dinars to a poet who sang his praisep. His son 
Abdullah was himself a poet and musician. Abu Tamman, 
collector of the poetical anthology known under the name 
of Hamasa, and himself a poet of the first order, was a 
friend and admirer of Abdullah. Other generals and statesmen 
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of that epoch, emulated Tahir’s love and devotion to letters; 
notably Fadhl and Hasan Ibu Sahl. 

Under Mamun science took precedence of poetry, which 
had then become the handmaid of power and riches. The study 
of history, philology, theology, jurisprudence and medicine, 
which began under Mansur, and continued under Mahdi and 
Harun, yielded under Mamun their finest results. Mamun’s 
leaning towards the Mutazalites urged him to favour the 
study of Greek philosophy. He had Greek MSS. collected 
and translated into Arabic, with the result that Aristotle 
became the favourite study of the Mutazalites, and his 
logic the approved method of dogmatic controversy. Works 
on mathematics and medicine too were translated by or 
under the direction of Mamun’s physicians, especially those 
of Euclid, Ptolemy, Hippocrates and Galen.* Along with 
these newly explored fields, historical and philosophical 
studies received fresh impetus. Even theology and juris¬ 
prudence—inspite of Maraun’s despotic tendencies—secured 
a sure basis, hy reason of trustworthy collections of'traditions. 
As already mentioned, the Qur’an failed to meet the nu¬ 
merous religious questions which now pressed for solution. 
It had, therefore, to he supplemented by oral traditions. So 
long as these were handed down frpm mouth to mouth, there 
was ample opportunity for inA'ention and distortion—most 
serviceable in those days df political and religious strife. 

Ismail Ibn Moharaed of Bukhara—known generally as 
Bukhari—a contemporary of Mamun—for the first time col¬ 
lected and arranged the sayings and teachings of the Prophet 
and his Companions, and mj^e them public under the title of Al- 
Sahih.* This collection of traditions—followed later by others 
—secured for the theologians a sounder basis for their study 
and activity. The respect in which the collectors were held— 
for great was their renown for piety, fervour and knowledge— 


* I would refer the reader to Prof. Browne’s recent work ** Arabian Medidne.”, 

* Qoldiiher’a Moh, Sfudien contains the most masterly study of Badith, 
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prevented any further appeal or reference to traditions, not 
found in their worics. Ahmad Ibn Hambal, one of the 
founders of the four orthodox schools, was also a contemporary 
of Mamun, and belonged to the small group which openly 
opposed the court theology; namely, the Mutnzalite doctrines. 
He was put in chains, and was ordered to be taken to Tarsus: 
where Mamun was then in residence. On reaching Bakka, 
information arrived of the death of the Caliph (7th Aug. 
833). He was forthwith set at liberty. But he was later 
whipped by Maraun’s successor, who like him persecuted the 
orthodox theologians. 

Under Mamun, who caused the tongue of the famous poet 
Alakawwak to be cut off for praising the general Abu Dulaf, 
who had sided with Amin, and who had a cousin exposed for 
three davs to the burning sun. and then executed because he 
had supported Ibrahim—the unbending theologians might 
perhaps have fared worse. But, as with other tyrants, so 
wdth Mamun, we occasionally find indications of virtue and 
mildness. Thus, Fadiil Ibn Rabiya, tlie author of the fratri¬ 
cidal feud, and the supporter of Ibrahim, was forgiv^en. And 
so was Ibrahim himself, though only after being exposed to 
ridicule and contempt. It is reported that Mamun ordered him 
to ascend the pulpit iii^ woman’s dress (which he had worn 
ever since his dethronement, to avoid detection), to deliver a 
sermon, and finally .to play the lute." 

Mamun’s successor was not the Kasim, nominated by 
Harun, soon after the death of Amin, whom he had pro¬ 
bably joined. He was shelved, and in his place Abu Ishaq 
Mohamed, another brother, was v designated as Mamun’s 
successor. This Abu Ishaq Mohammad ascended the 
throne under the name of Al-Mutasim.' The, event did 
not pass off quite peacefully, for a portion of the troops 
proclaimed Abbas, a son of Mamun, as Caliph. But the 
trouble soon ended by Abbas swearing allegiance to hu uncle, 
and acknowledging him Prince of the Faithful. In the first 
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years of his reign Mutasim had to deal with several insur* 
rections. There was trouble in Ehorasan with an Alide 
pretender. Babak and his supporters—in alliance with the 
Byzantine Emperor Manuel—kept busy the Turkish Afshin, 
Mutasim’s best general. The Zat, a people of Indian origin, 
who had settled on the banks of tlie Lower Euphrates, between 
Basra and Wasit, held in check for several months Ujaif Ibn 
Anbasa, an experienced Arab general. Theophilus, with 
whom the Caliph had concluded peace, found the moment 
favourable for avenging past defeats. In 837 he crossed 
the frontiers of Syria and Mesopotamia, destroyed several 
Muslim towns, slaughtered all men capable of bearing arms, 
and took away women and children as slaves. At first 
the Caliph could only send a small number of troops to the 
frontier to protect his subjects against further violence and 
mole.station. But as soon as war Avith Babak htvd ended, 
he collected a large army, and in the spring of 833 set out with 
them for Asia Minor. Afshin took an easterly course across 
Armenia; while the Caliph, with another general, advanced 
in the direction of Tyana, through the Cilician passes. Theo¬ 
philus, who was then in Cappodocia, turned his attention 
tow'ards Afshin, but. was beaten and put to flight. Afshin, 
wiio owed his suecess to the Tui’kish iirehery under the 
general Itacli, Avithout further trouble joined the Caliph. 
Tlni entire army tlien advanced in three columns towards 
Amorium, wiiicb the Caliph had sAvorii to destroy in revenge 
for the destruction of tlie Muslim towns. Theophilus took 
up his position in Dorylaeum, but did not dare to fight an army 
vastly superior to his ; nor Xjould he otTer any relief to the 
sorely pressed town. Tlie garrisoa, nevertheless, delended 
the town with great courage, until, after a siege of fifty-five 
days, through treachery it fell into the hands of the Caliph, 
who carried out his revenge in fullest measure. The town was 
reduced to ashes, and the garrison, along with the inhabitants, 
were partly slain and partly sold as slaves (Sept. 838). 

9 
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On his return, Mutasim ran the risk of losing his throne 
and his life. The ignored, slighted, insulted Arab generals, 
envious of the foreigners, sought at one stroke to murder 
Mutasim, and to raise Abbas to the throne. Through 
want of care and caution, the conspiracy, however, was 
discovered, and the guilty found no quarter. Abbas and 
Ujaif Ibn Anbasa ' were killed with thirst, and another Arab 
general was buried alive. Even before this there was trouble 
in Baghdad, in consequence of the excesses and violence 
of the unmanageable foreign soldiery who constituted the 
body-guard of Mutasim. Things reached such a pass that 
no soldier could with safety enter the Arab portion of the 
town. Eor this, as well as his differing religious views, Muta- 
sira left the capital and took up residence in Samara, 
a town newly-built, some three days journey, north of Bagh¬ 
dad. Mutasim was not the first, however, to govern the 
Arabs through foreign troops. The Abbasids owed their throne 
mainly to the help of the Khorasanis, and Mamun 
conquered Amin by Persian aid. Even when, by reason of 
his fluctuating politics, Mamun could not wholly rely on the 
Persians, he gathered the Turkish slaves round him. Mutasim 
went still further. He formed the kernel of his troops from 
the Mamluks (slaves); increased their strength to 70,000; 
and formed his entire body-guard of. foreign elements. They 
were absolutely devoted to him, and he could place far greater 
trust in these than in the Arabs, entangled as they were in all 
manner of tribal feuds and religious and political compli¬ 
cations. Moreover, pressing theij was the need for a standing 
army, to maintain order at hon^c, and to carry on war 
abroad. It is to be noted, however, that at this time 
a distinct lack of serviceable Arab soldiers was felt. 
The Beduins, who in the first w'ars of Islam had taken the 
most active part (when theic was no more prospect of 


‘ Ujaif wfus the chiaf of the ootiBpirators, 
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glorj and booty), went back either to their desert or settled 
down in the conquered provinces, especially in the many 
newly-founded towns in West Africa, on the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, as also on the coasts of the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf. Soon the luxurious life there enervated and enfeebled 
them. They lost their martial valour, and were drawn off 
more and more to arts and sciences ; to agriculture and culti¬ 
vation ; to trade and commerce. Nor must we forget that 
about this time trade was entirely in Arab hands. Baghdad 
was the centre of world-commerce, both by land across Persia 
to Tibet and China, and across Mesopotamia and Syria to 
Byzantium, and by sea to India.* The new sources of gain 
and livelihood* were far more attractive to the Arabs than the 
old military service.. The Caliph, therefore, had to recruit troops 
from among a people less corrupt, more vigorous and of greater 
endurance than the luxury-loving Arabs. After the conspiracy 
referred to above, Mutasim inclined still more towards the 
foreigners, with the result that the army was gradually cleared 
of Arab leaders—their places being tilled by Turkish and 
Persian generals. But l)etween these there was neither unity 
nor peace for long. Envy, greed, ambition, and lust for power 
were their dominant and striking traits. Foreigners were they 
to the country and the people, and as such devoid of genuine 
interest or real sympathy with them. 

We are now approaching nearer and nearer that melancholy 
period in the histoi^ of Islam when the most important histori¬ 
cal events—having no longer any reference to political prin¬ 
ciples, or religious motives, or even the personality of the 
Caliphs—were the direct jAitcorne of unabashed selfishness and 
the contemptible intrigues of governors and arm of leaders. 


* The most illuminating book on the subject is Histoiro du Commeroe du Lerant ” 
by Hoyd. Leipzig 1885. For further information I would refer the render to Prutz, 
KuUurgeschichte der Kreuzzuge, pp. 45 et seq. ; Makkari/ Vol. I, p, 360 (note 126). Arab 
reference to the Genoese and Pisans. Ihid., p. 393, note 52, Vol. I, Von Krenaer, Vol. I, 
p. 300 ( p, 326 j p. 342 ( p. 349; p. 362. for Egypt, see p. 353. Yakuby, pp. 119, 120, 126, 
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The Caliphs were reduced to the shadow of a shade- mere 
slaves in the hands of the chief of the bodyguard. 

We shall not go into pure personal matters, but only call 
attention to those that have an important bearing on the 
Caliphate. Afshin was jealous of AMullah Ibn Tahir, because 
of the governorship of Khorasaii, Abdullah was wroth with 
Maziar, Prince of Tabiiristaii, for sending the tribute direct 
to the Caliph—since Tabaristan formed part of the 
Governorship of Khorasan conferred upon AMullah. Afshin 
made use of this tension of feeling between IVlaziar and 
Abdullah to incite the foi’iner to rebel against tlie Caliph, 
promising to go over to him with his troops to make a 
joint attack on x\bdullah. lint Afshin was dof*eive(l in his 
expectations, Maziar found little or no ^support among his 
people. Abdullah’s troops speedily su|>prcssed the insurrection, 
and when Maziar found himself betrayed by his closest relations, 
he at once gave in. Simultaneously with this insurrection 
another broke out in Adherbaijan, which also was set dowfi 
to the credit of Afshin—its leader being a Lieutenant-Governor 
appointed by Afshin. This insurrection, too, was soon sup¬ 
pressed by the Turkish general Bogha. Thereupon Afshin 
was charged not only with high treason but also with being 
a bad Muslim and a devout partisan of the old Persian religion. 
As there was no sufficient proof forthcoming, he w'as not 
condemned to death,‘but was thrown into prison where he was 
slowly starved to death. We should not infer from this single 
instance that the majesty of the law was rigorously upheld under 
Mutasim. Great was the following and devotion to Afshin 
in Transoxiana, and great also was >yie love which the army 
cherished for him. This fac^, perhaps,^accounts for the formal 
procedure adopted against him. Not wilhout.a show of 
justice could they very well get rid of him. In other 
cases we see that, even under Mutasim, law was nothing 
more than the arbitrary expression of the will of the Caliph, 
his fV%zir8f and his generals, and that the Government when 
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SO inclined, disposed of the life and property of the subject 
ad although the Chief Judge—Ahmed Ibn Abi Baud— 

who enjoyed a high reputation under Mutasim—did his very 
utmost to restrain violence, check arbitrariness, and uphold 
law and order. To the influence of this Judge, as also to that 
of some of the Wazirs^ must be ascril)ed the continued patronage 
of letters, for which the ignorant Caliph had neither the taste 
nor the discriminating intelligence. Under Mutasim lived that 
world-renowned Al-Kindi, the first Arab Scholar in the 
European sense of the word, who by his translation of and 
commentary on (Jrcek PJiilosophy, opened the eyes of the 
Arabs to the priceless treasures of the Hellenic civilisation. On 
the oth dune, S t2, Mutasim passed away. 11c is known as the 
c»ct.onary l)ecausc he left behind him eight sons, eight daughters, 
ruled eight vears and eight months, died at the age of 48, was 
born in the eighth montli of the year, left 1)ehind 8,000,000 
(iinar.s and as many dirhams, and eondueted eight campaigns.' 

S. Khuua Bvkhsh. 

(To he continued.) 

Wnvuti, Tiirikli-ul-Khulafa, (Knc. Tjane.), 348. 
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THE MOON 

ACT I 

[Scene; The humble interior of a village hut. When the curtain 
rises the room is deserted save for the heads of two old men that are 
peering in together through the door that leads to the street. They enter 
cautiously.] 

Ut old man : There is no one in here yet. We may 
safely enter. And may we not just as safely enter if there 
were somebody here ? There was a time that, you and I and 
Nogen talked for hours together into the advancing evening, 
in this very room, tilt the moon in its course, fell upon us as 
we sat there...and then we knew that the evening was no 
longer young and that it was time to go. 

2iul old man : Ah, yes brother, 1 rejnemher...though it 
is fifteen years since we last met together in this chamber and 
fifteen years since Nogen was in this village. 

1st old man [nodding ): Too true, brother...fifteen years... 

t • 

And Nogen went away from here to work in the large city, 
and then by some strange fortune he i-ose in power, rose till 
he became indispensable to the King him.self, who appointed 
him his Grand Visi^r. Then Nogen forgot you and me, forgot 
even his native village, forgot the happy talks we had here 
together until the moon came to us and touching our 
shoulders whispered gently it is time to go home. To think 
that mightiness should cause onq^to forget the friends of 
one’s childhood. v. 

2nd old man : And to-day he has come home, back here 
to his native village after fifteen years, and the world is 
wondering what penitence it is that brought him, or what sin 
he has committed to incur the King’s displeasure, or what 
jealousy has driven him from the court P 
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Ut old man : Mayhap, he has come only to revisit the 
scenes of his childhood, to refresh his memory. 

2nd old man : Mayhap he has come to see us?...Not he... 
I have heard that as is always the way with those who have 
risen to power Nogen possesses a host of enemies, and they 
have been whispering about him to the King, whispering 
evil. 

{Entei’ Nogen, an elderly man, bowed with care and humility ; 

modestly dressed.) 

2nd old man : All here i.s Nogen him.self. {Both bow loto 
in homage.) 

. Ist old man : VVe have come to jiay thee our respects, 
Grand Visier. 

Nogen : I pray thee, brothers, don’t mock me. I return 
to you to-day as I went...a nobody. What I have been at 
court is a thing of yesterday. I have but a month to live 
through my early past, let me enjoy that past, brothers, in so 
far as it is po.ssible for me to enjoy anything during the days 
that are left me. And if you will be my^ friends, happy am 
I to have you. But if you won’t, pray, I beseech you, add 
not to the number of my enemies, , 

{2nd old man gices a knowing look to 1st \)ld man as if to say, 

“ 7 told you so.”) 

1st old man (placing arm around Nogen's shoulder) : 
Friend, we are your fri^ds, trust us. How often have we 
not lived in that early ,^st of our friendship to which you 
have now returned. How often have we not revisited this 
the scene of so many happy evenings, where we talked sitting 
there, and talked till the night grew old, old as we are now, 
and the moon came in through that window to warn us it was 
time to go home. 
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Nogen : The Moon. 

{He looks agitated, peers into the sky out of the window, 
and then looks upon the floor at the spot indicated by 
the 1st old man. He nods sadly.) 

2nd old man ; You say but a month to live again through 
your early past. What do you mean, brother ? The days 
left you ?... 

Nogen {shaking head sadly. He looks out q/ the door to 
make sure he is not overheard) : This morning was I driven 
from the court by the King. 

1st old man : Driven ? 

Nogen : Ay, it is the sajue thing. He bad ine go and fetch 
him the moon within the space of one month. If I fail I am 
to die. 


{The old men look at each othet'.) 

2nd old man : Fetch him the moon ? Who can fetch 
the moon from out of the sky ?... 

Nogen : That’s just it brothers. ^Vho can fetch the moon 
from out of the sky,? It is a plot to do away with me. There 
were people who were jealous of my sudden rise to prominence. 
They have had their say, no doubt; and the King has believed 
all they have told him. It is a conspiracy by mine enemies 
to have me driven from court, to have my very life taken 
from m<*. To think that evil should prevail so. 

1st old man : Pray, brother, pray. Heaven will show 
you a Avay out of it. 

Nogen : There is no way out ofV. 

V 

< 

{Enter little boy from the street, with hoop. He goes to Nogen 
who seats him on his knee and strokes his hair.) 

1st old man: And this is your daughter Nathi’s liMe son ? 
Nogen: You hadn’t seen him before ? 
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2nd old wan : No, but we had heard that Nailii had 
married up in town and that a son had been born to her, soon 
after her husband had died. 

(Noge» strokes the boy's head affectionately.) 

Little Boy : When will you be well again, grandpapa ? I 
don’t think I like staying in this quiet little place. I want 
to go back to that big house where 1 could play on the lawns 
instead of on the roadside, where there were so many servants 
to do so many things for me. I told mother I wanted to go 
back, but she says we shall have to stay here till you are quite 
well. When will you be quite well, grandpapa ? 

Nogen : How can I say my child ? The doctors say some 
day. But I seem to grow worse and worse. How can I say 
if I shall ever recover ? 

{The old men look at each other sadly, and at the boy 

pityingly.) 

1st old man : My child, pray to God to help your grand¬ 
father, and then perhaps you will go back to town and to your 
big house and your many servants very soon ? 

Little boy : How soon ? 

1st old man : Very soon. But pray to God to help your 
grandfather. * 

Little boy : But will God listen to my prayer ? 

% _ 

tst old man : He listens'to everybody’s prayer. Even the 

little birds in the trees pray to him, and he hears them. 
The tiny ants pray totoo and he grants their little 
requests. 

lAttle b»y {reacting) : The birds and the ants. The birds 
wake up each morning and say “ Oh God, listen to our prayer 
and let us live through the day.” And a man comes along with a 
gun and ftlls them. And the tiny ants when they wake-up in. 
the morning say, “ Oh God listen to our prayer, and let us live 
10 
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through the day,” and mother goes round the kitchen floor 
killing them all with her slipper. 

Ist old man : Hush, my child, you mustn’t talk in that 

way. 

Little Boy : But it is true. {Vat of a slipper off the 
stage.) There; there’s another ant whoso prayer has not been 
listened to. 

{^ogen helps him off his knee, and strokes his hair. The child 

kisses him on the cheek and rum inside the hnise {left) 

with his hoop.) 

2nd old man ; That a child should utter such wisdom. 

1st old man : Wisdom ? Blasphemy ! 

Nogen : I feel my case is like the case of the ants. 
No prayer can help me. Can praying bring me the moon ? 
And nothing but the moon will save me. 

1st old man {frightening) : I have an idea brother. And 
to think it has only just struck me. It came to me so 
suddenly. Brother, while you were away in the great town 
we saw pass above here men who could fly. They flew in the 
blue above in great big ships and went very very high. I 
thought at fir.st tl^at they were some strange birds. But one 
of these ships came down in a field yonder, and men 
came out of the ships and sat on the earth and ate like you 
and I, and talked like you and I. And so I knew they were 
human beings. Now brother, the idea that has occurred to 
me is this. If we looked for these men with these airships 
we might find them, and they would perhaps fly so high as to 
steal the moon from out of the sky and so save you. 

{The second old man ts Jlabberga^ed at the suggestion.) 


Nogen {smiling) : No brother, you cannot stgal the moon 

I 

from out of the sky. And these men with the airships of 
whom you speak, I have seen them too. None of them 
hsB been so high as the moon. The moon is very, 
very iar away. And if they did reach that height. 
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could they take the moon away ? Is not the moon fixed in its 
course at Heaven’s ordering ? 

Ut old man : That’s what I say, brother, pray to Heaven. 
Heaven will heljk you. 


(Second old man still jlahhffrgasted.) 

Nogen: Help me ? There is only a month left. We must 
find the men. Then they must fly that high, and steal the moon. 
Can all that be done within the space of one brief month ? 

let old man : Heaven can make all things possible. 
Pray to Heaven as I have told you, brother. Meanwhile 
there is no time to be lost. The evening is on us already. I 
shall myself go on the quest, and start at once. (To second 
old man.) You stay here friend, and, comfort our brother in 
his distraction. (Affectionate farewell. Exit 1st old man.) 

(The other two sit in silence awhile. The evening advances and 
the Moon shines out. They start at seeing the Moon. 
Then the sense of being startled gives way to a feeling of 
pleasure that the Moon has not been stolen already. 
Lovers go by the front door in affectionate embrace.) 

Nogen : Steal the moon from out of the sky. And what 
would lovers do thereafter ? Constrained for ever to coo at 
each other in the darkness. Is it fair, to save one life, the life 
of one old man who has not perhaps one year to live through, 
that we should bring eternal discomfort upon all lovers ! 

2nd old man : To bring him the Moon. What a proposi¬ 
tion. The sort of thing a child would ask foi’. 

(There passes by the front/door an elderly grasscutter, with his 
scythe. The Moon has risen hnd he is on his homeward 
journey.* TJe pauses at the entrance and looks in.) 

Qrasscutter : Do I see aright ? People within these rooms 
(Ee enters.) And if it isn’t our Grand Visier come back to his 
native village 1 (Se falls upon his face meekly.) 
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Nogen : Arise, grasscutter. {He stoops to help him up.) 
Arise. No more your Grand Visier, but one of you. 

Grasscutter : One of us ? Have you come then to stay 
with us, to live among us P Oh, happy, happy village ! But 
surely it is not misfortune that bHngs you here ? 

Nogen : Alas, grasscutter. l^ou have spoken too truly. 
It is. 

; Hai, hai, hai, hai. Misfortune? What would 
I not do to help you master ? {He falls upon his face meekly 
once again.) 

Nogen : No, no, grasscutter. Do not do me homage. I 
know your heart is true, and that you would help me if you 
could. But alas, it is in the power of no man tq help me. 

Grasscutter ; Of no man to help ! How so, master ? Is 
it a trouble that can be told ? The telling of it and the talking 
about it might show us a way out of your difficulty. 

Nogen {laughs bitterly) : Alas no, grasscutter. Nothing 
can help. Can you find me the moon ? Can any one bring 
me the moon ? 

Grasscutter \ But what to you master, seems as difficult 
as the moon to find, may to another seem simpler. What 
is the trouble ? 

Nogen {placing an affectionate arm upon the grasscutter's 
shoulder) : That is the trouble, my dear friend, that is the 
trouble. The King }ias commanded me to bring him the moon 
within the space of one month, failing which I forfeit my life. 

Grasscutter: Hai, hai, hai^ hai. How will you ever 
bring him the moon ? It shines so beautifully on high {points 
at the moon in the sky) and we ane^down here. Can we go 
up there or the moon come down herh.that one can seize it ? 

(The other ttbo shake their heads.) 

Grasscutter: But stay. I have seen the moon* in a tank. 
{The others laugh.) 

Grasscutter : Why do you laugh ? Have you not seen the 
moon in the tank yonder ? I cut the grass by the tank-side 
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and when the sun has set and the moon has risen, it is 
on high as ^ell as in the water. It dips into the tank just as 
our women do, and its long tresses wave in the gentle breeze 
that plays upon the water. 

Nogen : Oh, you dear, simple grasscutter. Have you 
ever tried to seize the moon that you saw within the water ? 

Grasscutter : I have, master; but it dipped low and 
eluded me. 1 bad not a fisher’s net. And I am told that 
a fisherman once >by the coast seventeen miles beyond the 
nearest village threw in his net into the water and fetched up 
the moon. I will seek this fisherman for you, master. I will 
ask him to seize the moon once more from out of the water 
and so save ypu. 

Nogen {taking the grasscutter's hand affectionately) : I 
appreciate it all, my good friend. But it is not possible. 

Grasscutter {with confidence): Everything is possible, 
master. You will see. I shall fetch the moon for you. 
{Makes to go.) 

2nd old man ; Don’t forget. Within one month it must 
be brought. 

Grasscutter: I go now. {Exit.) 

Nogen: Here have two loving friends gone on helpless 
errands. But what can they avail ? Nothing. I might as 
well prepare to be resigned to my fate. My final month of 
life will be made happy, brother,^ in your society; 
and the thought that there are so many ready to do 
me’a service will comfort nay dying moments. 

( There passes outsidf> an old fakir.) 

2nd old man : There’sHhe village/aA-ir. He reads the sky. 
He knows all the stai4 by nanae. Mayhap he knows some¬ 
thing of thp mooh, and where it can be found, fakir \ 

{EnUr Fakir.) 

Fakir: And if it is not Nogen come back amongst us. 

{Nogen greets him.) 
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^nd old man: Oh, fakir, he comes amongst us needing 
your help. Can you aid himP 

Fakir: What is the trouble, brother ? 

Nogen (in despair) : I must find the n^n for the king 
within one month. 

Fakir (astounded) : The moon! 

Ftogen : Yes, the moon. 

2nd old man : Or forfeit his life if he fails. 

Fakir : Hum (reflecting). 

2nd old man: Ganst thou help ? 

Fakir (still reflecting) : .Hum. 

2nd old man: It occurred to me as we saw you pass, that 
here is a roan who studies the Heavens. It* is possible he 
knows all that can be known about the moon and may tell us 
where to find it. 

Fakir : I study the heavens it is true, and know all that 
can be known about the moon," but not where one can find 
her. I know for instance that the moon rose at six to-day and 
that to-morrow it will not rise till seven, and that some other 
night it will not rise at all. Or again when for some moments 
it bides its face for a brief period, or hides part of its face. 
The moon will hide its face completely for the space of ten 
minutes a month from to-night. Stay. I have an idea. 
Brother, what say you to this ? Go unto the King and say to 
him, “ I will fetch ^ you the moon, ■sire. A month from to¬ 
night I shall bring it to you.” I shall have a moon cunningly 
devised for you, cold and luminous ^nd round, and when the 
moon is obscured in the sky you can place it in the King’s 
hands. 

Nogen (brightenmg )— 

2nd old mcm-, What a’ splendid idea!* You are saved 
brother. You are saved. 

Fakir: Stay and what is the reward ? 

Nogen: I will give you fakir . 

Fakir : Not my reward but yours, from the King ? 
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Nogen : The King haa said ‘ I will give unto you if you 
will bring me the moon, my entire kingdom, renouncing it all 
for you.’ . 

Fakir ; An4 there waa no talk aa to whether the moon 
ahould be hia for one hour or for all time ? 

Nogen : No talk, brother. The King merely said, ‘ Bring 

me the moon.’ 

% 

Fakir-. And you will bring him the moon. How 
fortunate that the eclipse should occur now to aid us. There 
will not 1)6 another eclipse for sixteen years, and that only a 
partial one. 

Nogen : For sixteen years ! 

Fakir: Not another for sixteen years, and that only a 
partial one. 

{(inter little boy running to grandfather.) 

Little Boy: Grandfather, grandfather,—this place was 
simply full of ants and cockroaches, but mother has killed 
them all since morning. 

{The moonlight strettm in at the point indicated by the 1st 
old man earlier in the erening, and all pn the stage except 
the child look at it in astonishment.) 

CUllTAIN.* 


ACT II 

{StrfiHT: The King’s audience cltajnber. Blowing of conch shells. Dance 
by a girl before the King. The King on throne with conrtiers around 
him.] 

The King: The hour draws ^ nigh for Nogen’s coming. 
Tell me is it,time*yet ? 

New Grand Visier : Not yet, sire. It lacks but some 
moments. 

The King {laughs heartily ): This man has promised to 
bring me the moon to-night. He has not yet got it’ in his 
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possession, and it lacks but a few moments. Ha, ha, ha, ha. 
There is the moon, high up in the sky. l>o you think he can 
bring it to me within the few moments that are still lacking P 

Nets Grand Visier-. No, sire. , * 

The King ; Ha, ha, ha, ha ! This Nogen seems to have 
turned a wizard or is he attempting to delude me ? When I 
said to him ‘ Bring me the moon and I will give you my 
kingdom, or else you die,’ I had said in effect within a month 
you will die granting him out of my kindness a month to 
live before I took away the life that Heaven has granted him. 
Of course he cannot bring me the moon. Nobody can bring 
me the moon. And the man in his impudence has sent word 
to say—On such and such a night I will myself bring the 
moon to the King’s house and deliver it into his hands. 

New Grand Visier: An impudent fellow, sire. What 
can one expect from a village simpleton without any breeding. 

The King : I will show him w'hat it is to be impudent. 
And if he comes not to-night, I will scour the whole kingdom, 
nay the entire world, to find him ; and then his punishment 
will not quite be to his liking. ( The King’s wrath calms, and 
he chuckles.) , 

The King'. Say, does it lack many moments yet? 

Netc Grand Visier : But one minute, sire. 

(The King chuckles. Very gradually the room darkens ; the 

momlight is disappearing.) 

The King {in alarm) : See, the moon is going out of the 

sky. 

{Enter Nogen, with the moon in his hands.) ■ 

Nogen : Here, sire, I have*, brought thee the moon to 
deliver into thine own hands at the appointed hour. 

(The King sits hack startled. Nogen god^ up ^ and hands 

the luminous globe into his hands.) 

The King: How cold and livid. {Then in alatm):. It 
is the very moon ! Only just now it was in the sky, and now 
it b there no more, but in my hands. 
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Nogen : And now, let your part of the promise hold good. 
Surrender your kingdom. Grentlemen, from this hour forth 
I am your King according to an agreement that the King has 
himself made, yacate the throne then ! 

(The King toalkt slowly down from the throne, still cling¬ 
ing on to the moon. Nogen assumes the throne.) 

Nogen : And now, you as a subject must obey me. {The 
Fakir moans low outside the win Jow, Nogen pinchs up his ears.) 
Surrender the moon. 

(The King clings to it.) 

ffogen {to courtiers ): Take the moon from him, it is my 
order. 

{Nobody moves.) 

{Nogen gets down Himself, takes away the moon and going to the 
window makes as if he is throwing it into the sky, but hands 
it down to the Fakir. The moonlight wonderfully streams 
in. Everybody is flabbergasted. They look at each other in 
toonder and then bow down in homage to Nogen.) 

Nogen {now secure that he will be obeyed implicitly, ven 

the King is making obeisance): And now my man {addressing 
the King) from this hour forth you are banished from court. 
Listen to the offer I make you. It is far more liberal than the 
one you as King made me. I give’you fifteen years in which 
to fetch me half the moon and if you fail, never return again 
within my presence. {Theex-King bows meekly. Exit,) 

{Enter grasscutter, who^is being stopped by guards.) 

Ctrasscutter {falling before Nogen ); Alas, my master, my 
mission has failed. 

Nogen: But your love has not failed-me. {'Vo courtiers) 
Reward this man*liberally; and there will come presently an 
old man who went seeking airships to snatch the moon from 
out of the sky. Reward him too liberally. He meant well. 

CUIlTAIN. 

R. J 
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AUGUST STRINDBERG 

V 

NEW FAITH 

Under the head of “ theme and treatment,” a gradu^ 
growth has already been to some extent traced in Strindberg's 
attitude to the problems of life. But we have reserved for a 
separate consideration one important topic, viz.^ his treatment 
of the theme of love at different stages in the progressive growth 
of his mind and art. This, it is hoped, will more convincingly 
bring home to his readers the momentous change in his out¬ 
look on life, the development from ‘intellectual to the 
epiritual phase in his dramatic career and the birth of his 
new faith. 

The naturalistic plays mostly deal with love considered 
mainly in the light of a biological factor and in them it is 
represented generally as taking the form of sex-battle ending 
oftener than not in the conquest of woman by man and occa¬ 
sionally in the exploitation of man by woman. Sex-attraction 
and sex-repulsion are the forces recognised as principles 
regulating the relations of man and woman. 

Maurice in There Are Crimea md Crimea succumbs to 
the bewitching powhrs of the Astarte-like Henriette who 
lures men to ruin. His conscience cannot be totally desuleued. 
It torments him for broken faith with his betrothed Jeanne— 
so simple, self-sacrificing and devoted—^yet he is irresistibly 
drawn into the snares of the new* attraction—the charming 
company of this La’helle daiate aana wSerci who is ready to 
desert Adolphe without a qualm. Maurice aud> Hehnette 
decide to sacrifice their best friends, helpers, well-wishers on 
the altar of their new passion and enjoy a new life in a new 
era, freed from old bonds of love and friendship, relieved of 
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social burdens and lingering memories that may inconveniently 
eonneet them with the past. With savage imperiousn^ this 
woman robs poor Jeanne of a betrothed lover, innocent Marion 
of a father^ and sincere Adolphe of a friend; throws into the 
fireplace Jeanne’s love-tokens; roughly silences Maurice’s 
scruples by calling him a “ Philistine who will never be an 
artist ” and triumphantly refers to her unnamed crime as 
something that “ placed her outside and beyond life, society 
and fellow-beings,” 

Jeann'e as contrasted with Henriette in'this play is, by 
the way, somewhat of a counterpart of the “wordless” 
character* Miss Y introduced with rare skill into The Stronger 
(I89C), and the final moral triumph is on her side, though she 
is temporarily defet^ted by the stronger Henrietta who possesses 
some of the characteristics of a “ vampire nature ” as described 
by the author in his Dance of Death. The vampire, we are 
told, “ will crawl into another’s life when he (or she) feels his 
life slipping away, interfere with other people’s destinies, suck 
interest out of other existences, regulate and arrange the 
doings of others, take one’s friends away to make them his (or 
her) own —“ is an insect, one of those w 9 od-borers, that eat 
up your insides so that one day you find yourself as hollow as 
a dying pine tree.”® We must ijot digress beyond barely 
referring in this connection pre-eminently to plays like The 
Comrades (1888) and The Creditors (1890) and secondarily 
to The Father' (1887) and even Miss Julia (1888). 

As regards this biologujal treatment of love, we have 
already noted how Captain Edgar and his wife Alice are made 
in the Dance of Death to swing like a pendulum between love 
and hatred (both of a 'queer type) alternately attracted and 
repulsed b;^ what Curt designates their love-hatred} A 


‘^/. Pp. 174 Bud 176, Second Series of Strindberg’s Plajs. 

• p/.Danet of Death, Part I (p. 191, First Series). 

• Cf, Ibid, Part 11 (pp. 282-83, First Series). 

• Cf. Vol. Ill'No. 1. P. 117 of the Calcutta Reriew. 
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distinct change is observed in Part II of the play exempUfyisg 
a notable modification in the treatment of tm old theme 
discernible in the Judith-AUan love episode running as a 
silver thread through the coarse warp and woof of the main 
theme. At the outset, love’s dawning in Judith manifests 
itself as sex-attraction masquerading, however, in a sweet 
idyllic fashion as girlish sex-duel. To her unsympathetic 
mother Alice, Judith is a chip of the old block—one 
who inherits from her father Captain Edgar the family 
trait of trampling others down and bullying them for 
mere fun. Young Allan, too, at first condemns her 
as cruel and rude. A better judge. Curt, sympathetically 
characterizes her as a fine girl though a bit imperious. This 
coquettish creature plays the little tyrant with the bash¬ 
ful Allan (in the opening scene) whom with feminine 
naughtiness she torments with love’s delicious ancient pin¬ 
pricks. In vain does the love-bewitched poor young man fret 

and fume with the piteous cry “ I am your slave. The 

slave must be tortured.” We shall here just refer to Old 
Shakespeare who knew the secret much better than all of us 
put together. 

With a woman’s unerring instinct Judith next detects 
that Allan can yet appreciate the torturer’s company. Instantly 
she adds a pinch of spice—that of playful banter rich in romantic 
flavour: she offers to ^lelp him in his examinations by her 
influence with his teacher-examiner, the Lieutenant, of whom, 
sure enough, the timid youth is^ bit jealous as his rival in 

love! Allan’s futile taunt—“You want to eat me.You 

want to put your beautiful eyes in pawn to get possession of 
my head ” is quickly met by the beautiful and grand retort 
from her—“ Ob, you have been looking at my* eyes ? I didn’t 
expect that much courage of you.” Unable to tear himself 
away from the glamour of love’s delicious witchery, Allan 
in his torments seeks solace for a jealous and wounded heart 
by burying his face in Alice’s bosom even though Alice it 
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cynical in her attitude towards this romantic love affair. 
Thus here Strindberg’s naturalism is tempered with romanti¬ 
cism. Orthodox criticism will notice in this a reversion to 
the author’s earj,y manner. That need not imply, however, 
anything like a symptom of atavism. We prefer to call it a 
rich blend—the fruit of riper days of aesthetic development. 

Now, love makes Judith, though yet girlish in her pranks, 
suddenly heroic in resolve and she proves how a girl ean strike 
a decisive blow for one she really likes. With a woman’s firm¬ 
ness she resents Captain Edgar’s undue paternal interference 
with her freedom of choice when he arranges for her a marriage 
of convenience with the Colonel, an old widower. Straight 
comes her appeal to whom but Allan and that in these burning 
words—“ Yes, AllaOj ’tis unbearable here—here, where they 
speculate—in soda and human beings! ” 

Once more we note in passing Strindlierg’s revolt against 
external pressure or outside interference hampering the free 
growth of one’s personality. 

We next come across Judith in her new role—Judith, 
who did not at first understand why men should “ run around 
and w'eep in the woods ” or should suffer so intensely at the 
thought of ill-requited love hut has learnt anon the whole 
mystery of love, now exclaims—“ hqw it hurts—oh!”—“the 
way it feels like choking as if one is going to die! ” Oh, no; 
she was not in fact cruel to Allan, she explains—only “ she 
didn’t know better.” Assuredly Strindberg means to show 
here the working of genuine ^.nd deep love in budding woman¬ 
hood as distinguished from mere .sex-attraction. 

They now plight eternaJ'troth and in the powerful love 
scene that follows we, behold two beautiful selfless young 
people in a halo* of romance united soul to soul by a 
strong love *that alone knows how to dare and set the 
whole world at naught. In the exuberance of youthful 
emotional fervour Judith proposes a piece of romantic 
adyenture even at the moment * of her oppressive gl*ief— 
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flight from the prison life in her father’s house “ inside of 
a round fort built of granite ” symbolically representing her 
severe isolation from all healthy influences. There is a 
Shelleyan touch in Judith’s visionary fliglx^ when she says to 
Allan—“ Let us go together—we’ll take the small boat, the 
little white one—and we’ll sail far out • • • till we founder— 
• * Hut we should have washed the sails yesterday—they 
should be white as snow—for I want to see white in that 
moment—and you swim witli your arm about me until you 
grow tired—and then we sink—” 

Judith, the girl, has become transformed by the magic 
touch of love. The new phase of love presented here is very 
interestins and sus"estive in itself but more so as an evidence 
both of the author’s tendency in the last period of 
his cireer to return to his early romanticism and of the grow¬ 
ing new faith in him which reaches a higher stage of develop¬ 
ment in Swmwhite (1902) viewed as a symbolic and mystic 
presentation of love in which the theme takes on a new 
colouring and receives a new handling. It is also necessary 
to observe an important change in Strindbeig’s attitude to 
womanhood through his new treatment of love. The old sex- 
duel is now replaced by a new vision of the relations between 
man and woman ideally picsented in the mysterious love that 
binds the so ils of Swanwhite and her Prince by a heavenly 
tie. To the Prince’y query as to who is the rightful owner, 
Swanwhite’s simple and compelling reply is contained in a 
short monosyllable—“ both ” ! Ii^^the poet’s language. 


“ ThuH 8he with happy favour f^edK 
Allepiance from a love bo hii^h 
That thence no false conceit proceeds 
Of difference bridged, * ^ ^ ^ 


Sex-barrier, if any, is completely broken down by the puis¬ 
sance ef love, not itoanifested in sensations sweet, felt in the 
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blood ” nor in vulgar contentions for sexual supremacy, but 
“ passing even into the pure ” soul “ with tranquil restora¬ 
tion ” ; for, it is love that dissolves and fuses two hearts into a 
sacred unity and transcends “ mortal blisses.” 

This is powerful, profound and mysterious—deep calling 
unto deep and soul answering soul. Swanwhite’s are, verily. 

Keen lips that ehajje soft sayings 
Like crystals of the snow^ 

With pretty half betrayings 
Of things one may not know.'’ 

We are next .led to a brief dialogue, as sweet as suggestive, 
(p. 06 , Third Series) accompanied by an equally valuable 
symbolic stage-direction so closely associated with the develop¬ 
ment of Strindberg’s art in the last phase of his dramatic 
career. Love’s potency—“ bright still from heaven ”—is seen 
in the mysterious change iti the “ Step-mother ” and her three 
” Maids ” when Swanwhite exclaims—“ so that is love ? 
Blessed be it by the Lord I 'fhe Lord Omnipotent w'ho made 
the world I” The fulness of her bliss melts into sacred tears 
of joy. The Prince may say, in response, with the poet, 

*' We carry the Hiaveiit, with us, dear, 

Wliile th<i Earth slips from our feet.” 

Yet a human touch is lent to this love, white as a lily, by 
Swanwhite’s yearning to “bave each other,” even though in 
sleep the loving pair did “ walk htind in hand within the land 
of dreams ” from which at (faybreak the Prince came to greet 
his heart’s beloved. She insists ‘‘ I want you in my arms! 
Against my heart I want to feel the beat of yours—upon your 
arm I wfint to sleep—” 

Held fast in a sacred embrace they are merged in each 
other; for, “the Prince” exclaims—“Lostjboth of us !. For 
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I am you, and you are me! ” and the girl's response is 
“ we two are one till ” the Prinoe gratefully finishes off— 
“ God, who is good, has heard your prayer! We have each 
other!” , 

They realise that this is the promised eternal bliss that 
has no flaw and knows no end. We have pnoe before spoken 
of Strindberg’s quest of the holy grail of true love and here 
the quest ends. 

Indications of this growing faith in love’s redeeming 
power are dimly visible in the romantic touch in his Dream 
Play (1902) whore **The Officer” wistfully waits for “ his 
Victoria ” making the “ Daughter of Indra ” observe “ what 
she is to us and others matters nothing to hkn. And what 
she is to him that alo’ie is her real self.The “Daughter” 
ultimately lielieves that ‘•life is hard—but love overcomes 
everything” and “the Poet” says “lay not hands on love! 
It is treason!—” 

But this new ideal of redemption by pure love is beauti¬ 
fully worked out in Swanwhite in a convincing dramatic 
manner in the scene representing a miraculous 'change in 
“The Stepmother” 'p. 54) who after all her machinations 
is thrown into temporary ecstasy at the heavenly sight of 
the happy lovers locked in each other’s arm's in deep sleep 
with the Prince’s sword symbolically placed between them. 
Her wicked jealousy and inhuman cruelty yield to love 
and joy at the blessed sight than which, she avers, 

■ nothing more beautiful she h^s ever beheld—“ two roses 
brought together * * two falling stars that join • * 
it is too beautiful!—Youth, beauty, innocence and love ! ” 

f _ 

Wonder of wonders! “The Stepmpther” becomts altruis¬ 
tic finding joy in the happiness denial to herself and 
rejoicing at other’s happiness—“ some kind of joy, at least, at 
other’s love ”—and though the thought of her own daughter 
Magdalene soon very naturally alters this mood she still cries 
out—" O love omfiipoient—eternally creative Lord—how you 
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have rendered soft this lion’s heart! Where is my strength ? 
Where is my hatred—where my revenge ? ” 

A finer and 'more mystical note is struck towards the close 
of the play. Seized by passionate longing for his beloved 
Swanwhite, “ The Prince ” ventured to swim back the straits 
and dropped dead with her sweet name on his lips! “The 
Fisherman ’’ briefiy tells how the young Prince’s corpse, dashed 
ashore pn the white sand by the raging sea, presented an awe¬ 
inspiring sight—with smiles on his lips and his cheeks rosy 
with beauty and youth—to the beholders gathered on the shore 
who cried aloud—man saying unto man—“ lo! this is love ! ” 
Finally, when “ the Duke ” remonstrates with his daughter, 
Swanwhite, that “ what was loved in life has little worth 
beyond,’’ her indomitable faith in renovating love fills her 
with hope that “ should love’s power not extend to the other 
side of death, the gracious Lord will let him out of heaven ”— 
yea, “he must come to me—back to this earth,’’ As in the 
case of the Hindu wife Savitri or of Laodamia, the Greek 
dame, deathless faith and constancy is rewarded with fruition 
and the marvellous result of bringing “ the Prince ’’ back to 

life follows from Swanwhite’s innocent self-effacing love—love 

* ^ 

that is the regeneration of “ The Stepmother ” and which 
means resurrection and re-juvenation to “ the Prince.’’ The 
curtain may be allowed to fall on the words of the erst hostile 
and vengeful “ Stepmother ’’—now the newly converted 
Duchess—“ Blessed be love w’hich can work miracles like 
that! ” 


(To l)e eoiifintied) 

Jatgopal Banerjee 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE LICCHAVIS OF 

ANCIENT INDIA 

The Licchavis were included in the great Vajjian Con¬ 
federacy that dominated over the Vajji or Vrijji Country. 
But sometimes Vajji and Licchavi were used indiscriminately 
as synonyms. At the time that Buddha lived, “ the Vajjis 
were divided into several clans such as the Lichhavis, the 
Vaidehis, the Tirabhuktis and so on and the exact number of 
these clans would appear to have been eight, as criminals were 
arranged before the Atthakulaka or eight clans^ which would 
appear to have been a jury composed of one member from 
each of the separate divisions of the tribe.’” All these Vajjis 
lived in great amity and concord which was a particular mark 
of their confederacy and this union coupled with their martial 
instincts and the efficiency of their martial institutions made 
them great and powerful amongst the nations of north-eastern 
India.- Their sympathy for one another was exemplary. If 
a Licchavi fell ill, the other Licchavis came to see him. 
The whole clan would join any auspicious ceremony performed 
in the house of a Licchavi; if any foreigner of rank and power 
paid a visit to the Licchavi capital, they M'ould all go out in 
a body to receive ^him and do him honour.* The young 
Licchavis were very handsome in appearanpe and very fond 
of brilliant colours in their dress and equipages.* The Buddha 
on his first meeting with the Licchavi nobles in their gay 
attire and rich and splendid equipg.ges of various colours was 
led to compare them to Tavatimsa Gods. A similar account 
we get from the Mahapari^fbb&na Suttenta when the Licchavi 

* Ootinmgtiamf Ancient Geography of /ndta^ p. 447. 

* Buddhisf Sttftoit, 8. B. K., Vol. XT, p, 3 ; ride also Tnrnonr, Pali Buddhitiical AnnaUt 
Ko. 6, J. A. S. B. Dec.* 1838, p. 992. 

* 8umangala~VilMini (Bnrmeae ), pp. 1*»3-105. 

* Watteri, op. cit, Vol. II, p. 79. 
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nobles went oat for the last time to meet the Blessed 
One as soon as they learned that he had arrived at Yai^ll 
and was staying at the Mangoe-grove of Amhap3,ll in the 
outskirts of their <city. “ Ordering a number of magnificent 
carriages to be made ready, they mounted them and proceeded 
with their train to Vesali. Some of them were dark,* dark 
in colour, and wearing dark clothes and ornaments: some of 
them were fair, fair in colour, and wearing light clothes and 
ornaments ; some of them were red, ruddy in colour, and wear¬ 
ing red clothes and ornaments : some of them were white, pale 
in colour, and wearing white clothes and ornaments.’”* Exactly’ 
the same description of the colours favoured by the Licchavis 
is given in the Ahguttara Nikaya,® which shows that the 
Licchavis wore these colours not only on great festive occasions 
but in their ordinary daily life also. Once w^hen the Enlight¬ 
ened One w^as staying at the Kutagarasala in the Mahavana, 
five hundred Licchavis were seated round him doing 
obeisance. Some of them were ulla or blue all over in clothes 
and ornaments and similarly others were yellow, red or white. 
We may compare these descriptions with the more detailed 
account in the Mahavastu of the colours, preferred by the 
Licchavis. Thus says the Sanskrit Buddhist work : “ There 

are Licchavis with blue horses, bluer chariots, blue reins and 
whips, blue sticks, blue clothes, blue ornaments; blue turbans, 
blue umbrellas and with blue sword, blue* jewels, blue foot¬ 
wear and blue everything befitting their youth and here 
the Mahavastu quotes a versef, apparently from an older work or 
a traditional saying. In the very same terms the Mahavastu 
speaks of the Licchavis Seckd all in yellow {pita) and in 

‘Nila (DighaWikaya Vol. II p. 96.) h«8 beeu translated aa “ dark " by Prof. Rhys 
Davids i though for the complexion this may be a fair rendering, it is not so for the 
attire and the equipage. 

* Buddhist Suttas, S.B.G., Vol. XI. p. 31. 

* Anguttara Nikftya PTS, Part III, p. 239. ^ 

* Mahavattu, Vol. 1, p. 2ft0, for' the text. The author Is responsible for the English 

translation. 
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light red, the colour of the Bengal Madder {Manji^(ka), in 
red (lohita), in', white (iveta), in green (harita), and some in 
variegated colours {vyayukta)} Perhaps the Licchavis were 
divided into separate clans, as Senart suggests, by the colour 
worn by]^each ; otherwise it is difficult to explain why the same 
colour should' be preferred in the trappings of the horses, the 
decorations of their carriages, as well as the articles of 
dress adorning their own persons. There was moreover a profu¬ 
sion of gold and jewels in everything in their equipage. 
Besides those in the carriages drawn by horses, there were 
others on gold-bedecked elephants ; others again in palan¬ 
quins of gold set with all kinds of precious stones. Altogether 
there went out of the city of Vesali twice 84,000 conveyances 
decked in pearl and gold, with all the u ealth and splendour of 
kings (rajarddbiye and samrddhiye). 

All this speaks of a people who wore greatly prosperous 
and in affluent circumstances and it may be expected that 
they would be given to luxury and indolence. But this 
was not their character at the time that Buddha lived and 
preached among them. The Saihyutta Nikaya preserves a 
saying of the Exalted One ; “ Look ye Bhikkhus here, how 
these Licchavis live sleeping with logs of wood as pillows, 
strenuous and diligent' (appamatta), zealous and active 
(atapino) in archery. Ajatasattu, 'V'edehiputto, the Maga- 
dhan King, can fihd no defect in them nor can he discover 
any cause of action (against them). Should the Licchavis, 
Oh Bhikkhus, in the time to cbme, become very delicate, 
tender and soft in their arms and legs, should they sleep in 
ease and comfort on cushions of the finest cotton up till the 
sun is up in the heavens, then the Magadhan king, Ajatasattu, 
'V’edehiputto, will find defects and will discover cause of action.'^ 
This testimony of the Buddha goes to show that the Licchavis 

‘ We have here followed the' interpretation luggested by Senart of the word 
Fyayulrfa (vide MahavaetUf note, p. 474) ; this meaning however ie very donbtfnl. 

■ BashytUta Nikaya^ P. T. S., Part U, pp. 267-268. 
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were hardy and active, ardent and strenuous in their mili¬ 
tary training so that their enemies could have no chance of 
getting them at a disadvantage. 

They wore »fond of manly sports such as hunting. 
The Anguttara Isikaya narrates how a large number of 
Licchavi youths, armed with bows ready with the strings and 
set and surrounded by a -pack of hounds, was I'oving about 
in the Mabavana but finding the Buddha seated at the foot 
of a tree in the forest, threw away their bows and arrows 
and sending away the pack of hounds, sat by the Great 
Teacher, subdued by his presence, silent and without a 
word, in a reverent attitude with the palms joined. A 
Licchavi of apparently advanced years, Mahanama by name, 
wdio came to pay his respects to the Buddha, expressed his 
great wonder at the sight of the Licchavi youths, full of life 
and vivacity, notorious for their insolent and wanton conduct 
in the city, thus sitting silent and demure, in an attitude 
of reverence before the Great Teacher ; lie pointed out the 
defects in their character, the defects that are found in 
youngmen of every country where the people are rich and 
powerful and of a high temperament. “ The Licchavi youths 
oh Lord! ” goes on Mahanama, “ are rude and rough and what¬ 
ever presents are sent to tho families, sugarcanes or plums, 
cakes, sweetmeats or preparations of sugar, these they plunder 
and eat up, throw dust at the ladiesr of good families, 
and girls of good families; such youngmen are now all silent 
and demure, are doing obeiSance with joined palms to your¬ 
self, O Lord.”* Here we ^et an insight, into the daily life 
of these young cockneys'glorying within the walls of the 
city of Vaisall. It shows that the young Vaisalians, though 
they indulged in the pranks and peccadillos of youth, were 
not so wild as to lose all sense of reverence or respect due to 

religious men. 


‘ AHgiitiara Nikdya^ 1*. T. 8., Part III, p. 76. 
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“ In the jftuddh’s time the young Liochavis of the city,” 
says Watters, “ were a free, wild, set, very handsome and full 
of life and Buddha compared them to the Gods in Indra’s 
Heaven. They dressed well, wele good archers, and drove 
fast carriages, but they were wanton, insolent and utterly 
irreligious.’ ” This is an exaggeration and was probably 
based on the Chinese translations of such passages as the 
following from the Lalitavistam where some of the Tu^ita 
gods were pointing out the defects in the character of the 
Vai^lians. When their city was recommended by others 
among them as a suitable place of birth for the Bodhisattva, 
these Devaputtras in the Tusita lieaA’en averred, “ Vaisall is 
unfit. What is the reason ? Look hc*re they do not speak 
with propriety towards each other, there • is no practice of 
religion among them, nor obedience to those in high or mid¬ 
dle position, nor to the old and the elders. Each one of them 
thinks, ‘ I am a king and I am a king.’ They do not accept 
the discipleship of anyone nor the religion of any one. 
Therefore is Vais'ali unfit.Whatever might have been the 
opinions of these ‘Sons of Heaven’ before the birth of the Bodhi¬ 
sattva, they must, have changed their opinions about the 
people of Vai^ll who showed such remarkable veneration 
towards the Enlightened • One and received such marked 
favours from him. Do we iiot often read of five hundred 
Licchavis visiting him at the Kutagara^la surrounding him 
and doing obeisance to him ? 'J he only conclusion we can 
draw from the above account in the Lalitavistara is that the 
Licchavis were rather independent in character and would not 
easily accept a subordinate position to any one whether in 
politics or in religion or in ordinary daily life. 

Then again the statement that the Licchavis did not 
respect their elders or were irreligious is in direct contra¬ 
diction of what the Buddha said about them to Yassakara, the 


^ T. Watters oq Yuau ChhAng. 

* Lalitavietara, ed. E. L^manii] Vol. 1. p. 21. 
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Magadhan minister: “ So long as they honour and esteem and 
revere and support the Vajjian elders, and hold it a point of 
duty to hearken to their words—so long as no women or 
girls belonging to their elans are detained among them by 
force or abduction—.so long may the Vajjians be ex¬ 

pected not to decline, but to prosper.” ' 

Theft was almost unknown among the Licchavis as a 
passage in the Vinaya Pitaka indicates.’ 

Vaddha, a Licchavi, at the instigation of some dishonest 
Bhikkhus, had preferred a false charge of adultery against 
Dabba, a Mallian, but Vaddha afterwards made a clean breast 
of the whole ugly plot as soon as he saw the measure of 
his iniquity.'* . 

The young Vajjians, of whose martial instincts and sports¬ 
manlike character we have got evidence above, appear to 
have been in the habit of training elephants. Among the 
Psalms of the Brethren (Theragatha) we find one composed 
by Vajjiputta, the son of a Licchavi Raja at VesSll who 
became known among the followers of Buddha as the Vajjian’s 
son and who in his early life was engaged in training 
elephants.* 

Besides being partial to these manly arts of war and 
sports, the Licchavis were great lovers of fine arts too. 

The Licchavi young men went to distant countries for 

their education. We read of a Licchavi named Mahali who 

• • 

went to Taxila to learn Silpa or the arts and returned home 
after completing his education. It is said that he in his turn 
trained as many as five hundred Licchavis, who also, when 
educated, took up the samp work and in this way education in 
arts spread far and wide among the Licchavis.** 

' Dialc^oea the Buddha, Part II, p. 80. 

» Vinaja Pitaknm, Ed by H. Oldenberg. Pol. IV, Bhikkuni-Vibhafiga Sanghidideaa, 
pp. 225-226. 

* Vinaya tex^a, Pt. Ill, pp. 118-125. 

* Psttlvin of the Brethren, Tianslated by Mrs. Uhys Davis, ji. 106. 

* Fausboll —Dhammapadnm. (old ed.), p. 211. 
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Artisan^ such as tailors, goldsmiths aiid jewellers 
must'have been very much in requisition at the city of 
Vai^I to furnish the gay robes of seven thousand seven 
hundred and seven rajas or nobles, and we can very well 
imagine what a great strain these artisans were put to in order 
to devise suits of dress arid ornaments to fit up the various 
coloured Licchavis, the blues, the reds, the yellows, the greens 
and the whites. 

The art of building also was much developed in Vaisall; 
the sumptuous palaces of the Licchavis are spoken of in the 
Lalitavistara.* They were equally enthusiastic in the build¬ 
ing of temples, shrines, and monasteries for the Bhikkhus 
and we are told that the Bhikkhus themselves .superintended 
the erection of these buildings for the order. The Cullavagga 
of the Vinaya Pitaka tells us also how w'hen on one occasion 
the Enlightened Oue was staying at the peak-roofed hall in the 
Mahavana, “ the people were zealously engaged in putting up 
new buildings for the use of the order), and as zealously 
provided with the requisite clothes, and food, and lodging, 
and medicine for the sick, all such Bhikkhus as superintended 
their work.”® We are further told how a poor tailor of 
Vai^ll intent on building a house for the Samgha raised 
the walls of such a house, but, as the Cullavagga tells 
us, “ by his want of experience the laying w’as out of line 
and the wall fell down.” Then the poor tailor felt disturbed, 
grew angry and murmured thus;—“ These Sakyaputtiya 
Samanas exhort and teach those men who provide them with 
the requisite clothes, food, lodging, and medicine, and super¬ 
intend their buildings for them. But I am poor and no one 
exhorts or teaches me or helps me in my building.”* This 
passage shows that some oT the Bhikkhu» themselves were 

' Lalitamtara, Ohap. 3, p. 23. (Biblio Tndica Series.) 

Cullavagga^ YI. *5. Translated by Dra. Bbya Davids and Oldeijberg, B.B.B, XX, 
pp. 189-190. 

» p. 190, 
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master builders who 'supervised the erection of houses for the 
Buddhist order, just as in the mediseval times in Europe we 
find the monks excelling in many of the fine arts including 
painting, sculpture and architecture. The Licchavis of 
Vai&ll had built many shrines or caityas inside and outside 
their great city and we have seen from’the Mahavastu passage 
quoted in the last chapter, with what great liberality and 
magnanimity they delivered over the best among them to 
Buddha and the Buddhist Church. That these caityas were 
beautiful and noble buildings where one might prefer to dwell 
as long as one liked, even to the end of the kalpa, appears 
from a passage in the Digba Nikaya where the Buddha while 
staying at the Capala Caitya said about each of the caityas 
that it was charming and then suggested to Ananda that the 
Tathagata might be inclined to live there for a kalpa' or the 
remaining part of a kalpa, meaning perhaps that in such 
beautiful surroundings life would be pleasant and worth living. 

About the marriage rites of the Licchavis, it is said 
in the Tibetan hooks that there were rules restricting the 
marriage of all girls born in Vaisali to that city alone. They 
state “ the people of Vaifell had made a law* that a daughter 
born in the first district could marry only in the first dis¬ 
trict, not in the second or third*; that one born in the 
middle district could marry only in the first and second; 
but that one born in the last district could marry 
in any one of the three; moreover, that no marriage was to 
be contracted outside Vais'iilf.”* A passage in the Bhikkhuui 
'Vibhanga SanghadidDsa,'' indicates that a Liccbavi who wanted 
to marry could ask the Corporation or the Licchavigana to 
select a suitable bride foi* him. 

They appear to have a high idea of female chastity ; 
violation of chastity was a serious offence amongst them. 

' Buddhist SDita% Vol. XI, p. 68. 

* Rbokhill, Life of the Buddha, p, 62. 

* Bhilfefcfcuu5.r«66flnpa Sanyiiodid«#a//. Vinaya Pitukam, Kd by B. Oldenbery, Vol. 
IV, p. 886 
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Buddha himself says that “ no women or girls belonging to 
their clans are detained among them by force or abduction."' 
The Petavatthu AtthakathS gives a story of a Licchavi BSja 
named Ambasakkhara who was enamoured qf the beauty .of a 
married woman whose husband he engaged as an officer 
under him ; he wanted to gain her love but was foiled in bis 
attempts.^ 

The punishment for a woman who broke her marriage 
vow was very severe, the husband could with impunity even 
take away her life. But even an adulterous woman 
could save herself from the punishment by entering the 
congregation of nuns by getting the pabbajja ordination as 
can be seen from the BhikkhunI Vibhauga SaiTghadisesa.’ 

A Licchavi wife committed adultery. The husband 
warned his wife many times but she heeded not. The 
Licchavi informed the Licchavigana that his wife had com- 
mited adultery and he was willing to kill her and that he asked 
the Gaua to select a suitable wife for him. When she heard that 
she would be killed, she took her valuables, went to SSvatthi 
and asked for Pabbajja (ordination) from the Titthiyas, by 
whom, however, ^e was refused; then she went to the Bhik* 
khunis who in a body also refused; she then went to a 
BhikkhunI, who was persuaded to give ordination to her and 
thus she was successful. The Licchavi went to Savatthi and 
saw his wife ordakied, complained* to the king Pasenadi of 
Kosala who asked him to show her wife. The Licchavi 
informed the king that she had become s BhikkhunI. The 
king said that as she had become a BhikkhunI, no punishment 
could be inflicted on her. 

After the occurrence^ of this event, an agitation was going 
on among the Licchavis who reported the i^atter to the 
Buddha who told the Bhikkbunis that they should not give 

' BuddhiH ButtaMf’B. B. K., Yol, XI, pp. 3 and 4. 

* p 0 iavatthu Afthakathd; Sinhalese Ed. Simon HewaviUra^e'i ^eqdest Series, No. 1> 
pp. 16V166. 

* Vinaya Pi|aka,«hy H. Oldenberg, Vol. IV, pp. 226-226. 
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ordinatiuii to such a woman.' Thus we see that cases of 
adultery were tried by the Licchavigaua. 

They used to kill animals on the 8th, 14th and i5th day 
of the lunar months and eat their flesh.* 

There are various methods prevalent among the Licchavis 
with regard to the disposal of the dead. Besides cremation 
and burial in the earth, the custom of exposing the dead to 
be devoured by wild animals seems also to have been in 
existence in Vaisall. Wlien the Bodhisatta was at Vai^li, 
he is said to have observed a cemetery under a clump of trees 
and enquired about it from the lisis who explained that the 
corpses of men were exposed to be devoured by the birds and 
there they used to collect and pile up the white bones of dead 
persons. They burnt corpses there and the bones were 
preserved in heaps ; the corpses were hung from the trees by 
them ; there were othei s buried such as had been killed by 
their relatives fearing lest they should be born again while 
others' were left upon the ground that they might go back, if 
possible, to their former abodes.'* Dr. Vincent Smith says 
that it proves a belief that the ancient inhabitants of Vaisall 
disposed of the dead “ sometimes by exposure, sometimes by 
cremation, and sometimes by burial.”* 

The Licchavis had various festivals, of which tlie Sabbarat- 
tiv&ro or Sabbaratticaro was the most important. At tbe 
Sabbaratticaro festival, sohgs were sung, trumpets, drums and 
other musical instruments w'ere used.“ When- a festival 
took place at Vais'ali, all the people used to enjoy it and there 
were dancing, sinskti; and recitation.* 

Bimalacharan Law 

‘•Bhikkbuni Vibhabga SamghAdideea., Vol. II, p. 225. 

* DivyAvadAna (Cowell and Neil), p. 136. 

* Beal's Bomantic Legend of SAkya Buddha, pp. 159-160. 

* Jndian Antiquary, Vol. XXXIl. pp. 233-236. 

* Samyutta NikAya, Vol. 1, pp. 201-202. 

** Psalms of the Brethren, p. 63. 
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DEAN SWIFT AS A POEJ 

“ Sir, you will never be a poet.” So Dryden is reported 
to have told Swift, and Swift’s verse must not be taken too 
seriously! He did not take it very seriously himself. 

“ Have you seen a rocket fly ? 

You would swear it pierceil the sky : 

<•> 

It but reached the middle air, 

Bursting into pieces there - 
Thousands sparkles failing down 
Light on many a coxcomb's crown- 
See what mirth the sj>ort creates ; 

Singes iiair^ but breakes no pates. 

Thus should I attempt to climb, 

Treat you in a style sublime, 

Such a rocket is my Muse: 

Should I lofty numbers choose. 

Ere I reached Parnassus’ top, 

I should hurst and bursting drop.’^ 


Or again*:— 

“ But, I beg,•suspend a while 
IHiat same paltry, burlesque style ; 
Drop for once your coustant^ule. 
Turning all to ridicule/' 


Swift was perfectly aware of his own limitations :— 

“ The Dean was famous in his time, 

And had a kind of knack at rhyme, 

His way of writing now is past; 

The town has got a better taste.” 
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The tendencies of men to overreach themselves is well 
described in these lines :— 


Brutes find out where their talents lie : 
A bear will not attempt to fly; 

A founder’d horse will oft debate, 
Before he tries a five-barr’d gate ; 

A dog by instinct turns aside, 

Who sees the ditch too deep and wide. 
But man we find the only creature 
Who, led by Foliy, combats Nature ; 
Who, when she loudly cnes, Forbear, 
Witii obstinacy fixes there , 

And, where his genius least inclines, 
Absurdly bends his whole Jesiijns.’' 


At verse Swift was extraordinarily facile, and much of 
his most scathing satire is to be found in his poems. These, 
however, have been unduly neglected. They are said to be 
too coarse and repulsive for our day, and the worse the critic, 
the more coarse Ihe verse will appear to be in many places. 
Here is a fair example, showing Swift’^ mock-heroic verse 
rather than his coarseness :— 


“ The secret thou shaft ne’er impart, 

Not to the nyrnpb that keeps thy heart ; 
(How would her virgin soul bemoan 
A crime to all her sex unknown !) 

Nor whisper to the tattling reeds 
The blackest of all ^male deeds ; 

Nor blab it on the lonely rocks, 

Where Echo sHs. and listening mocks ; 
I^or let the Zephyr’s treacherous gale 
Through Cambridge wait the direful tale ; 
Nor to the chattering feather’d race 
Discover Celia’s foul disgrace. 

But, if you fail, my spectre dread, 
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Attending nightly round your bed— 
And yet I dare confide in, you ; 

So deke my secret and adieu : 

Nor wonder how I lost my wits ; 

Oh ! Celia, Celia, Celia eh. 



The last line reminds us (5f Goldsmith’s remark : “ Sir, & 
well placed dash makes half the wit of our writers of modern 
humour.” Swift is full of dots and dashes. 

Of course, woman and her foibles is a very favourite topic 
with Swift. There is a tradition that he was a woman- 
hater. He is also reported to have been unusually chivalrous 
towards women. However that mav be, in his verse Swift 
can be a trenchant critic of the ways of women :— 

Say, foolish females, bold and blind, 

Say, by what fatal turn of mind, 

Are you on vices most severe, 

Wherein yourselves have fj^reatesfc share ? 

Thus every fool herself deludes ; 

The prudes condemn the absent prudes : 

Mopsa, who stinks her spou^te to death. 

Accuses Chloe’s tainted breath ; 

Hircina, rank with sweat, presumes 
To censure Phyllis for perfumes ; 

While crooked Cynthia, sneering, says, 

That Florimel wears iron stays; 

Chloe, of ev^ry coxcomb jealous, 

Admires bow girls can talk with felloes 
And, full of indignation, frel^ 

That women should be such coquettes: 

Iris, for scandal most notoriof^s. 

Cries, Lord, the world is so censorious ! 

And Rufa, with her Combs of lead,' 

Whispers that Sappho’s hair is red : 

Aura, whose tongue you hear a mile hence, 

Talks half a day in praise of silence ; 

And Sylvia, full of inward guilt, 

Calls Amoret an arrant jilt.” 
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“ This quotation is an example of Swift’s method of satire. 
It is quite general and presumably designed to improve the 
morals and manners of his time; but as we read the verse, 
Swift leaves - tjie impression that he bad a great knack for 
verse and wrote because it amused him and because he believed 

4 

he could write verse as well as any one else of his day:— 

m 

Yet malice never was his aim ; 

He lashed the vice, but spared the name ; 

No individual could resent, 

Where thousands equally were meant; 

His satire points at no defect, 

But what all mortals may correct; 

For he abhorr’d that senseless tribe 
Who call it humour when they gibe : 

He spared a hump or crooked nose, 

Whose owners set not up for beaux, 

True genuine dulnoss moved his pity, 

Unless it offer’d to be witty. 

Those who their ignoi*anee confest, 

He ne’er offended with a jest ; 

But laugh’d to hear an idiot quote 
A verse from Horace learn’d by rote.J’ 

What he preaches here, Swifct did not always practise. 
In his later poems in particular he lashes individuals by name. 
Conscious even at an early age that his work possessed the 
qualities, of perrrianence, he was originally chary of introduc¬ 
ing names into his verse 


“ For, should the vnest scribbler to the pit, 

Whom sin ami want e’er furnish'd out a wit; 
Whose name must not within my lines be shewn, 
Lest here it live, when perish’d with his own.” 


But this principle later on was often departed from and 
we find mentioned a number of dignitaries, usually •political 
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or ecclesiastical, whose names would long ago have perished 
had it not been for Swift. An exception must be made in the 
case of Sir Robert Walpole, one of Swift's favourite butts 
under the designation of Sir Robert RrtMs. Swift, as a 
Tory, at a time when party passions ran high, could 
scarcely be expected to do justice to the great Whig and he 
wrote;— 


“ 1 knew a brazen minister of state, 

Who bore for twice ten years the p iblic hate. 

• In every moutli the question most in vogue 

Was, when will they turn cut this odious rogue ? 
A juncture happen’d in his highest pride ; 

While he went robbing on, his master died.” 


One merit Swift in his humorous, contemptuous way 
does ascribe to Walpole. That student of human nature knew 
the value of the press to his government and made full use of 
the Whig writers of the day :— 


“ A pamphlet in Sir Bob’s defence 
Will never fail to bring in pence : 
Nor be concerned ^bout the sale, 
He pays his workmen on the nail.” 


, Eor this reason English Literature at the commencement 
of the eighteenth century was warped. Men of letters were 
too much involved in politics and IRerature "became the hand, 
maid of the politician. This accounts for some of the bitter¬ 
ness shown by authors to each other and distorted their 
judgment. Swift writes;— 


“ Tlius Steele, who own'd what others writ, 

• » . 

And flourished by imputed wit." 
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The liyal parties repaired te their respeetire (^ee-houses 
and proceeded to tear to shreds the work and reputation of 
their adversaries:— 


** And here a simile comes pat in ; 

Though chickens take a mdnth to fatten, 
The guests in less than half an hour 
Will more than half a score devour. 

So, after toiling twenty days 
To earn a stock of pence and praise. 

Thy labours, grown the critic's prey. 

Are swallow'd o'er a dish of tea ; 

Gone to be never heard of more, 

Gone where the chickens went before.’’ 


A good deal might be written, on Swift’s similes. They 
form no inconsiderable part of his wit and skill. Incidentally 
they often go to sustain the charge of coarseness against him. 
Here is an example:— 


“ So, naturalists observe, a flea 
Has smaller fleas that on him prey ; 

And these have smaller still to bite ^em, 

And so proceed ad infinitum. 

Thus every poet, in iiis kind, 

Is bit by him tha^ comes behind." 

• . 

Characteristic of his verse is Swift’s mock-heroic descrip¬ 
tion, verging on the ludicrous and always interesting. As 
parody it is delightful :— 

‘ Now hardly here and there a*hackney-coach 
Appearing, shew'd the ruddy morn’s approach. 

Now Betty from her master's bed had flown, 

And softly stole to discompose her own ; 

The slip-shod ’prentice from his master’s door 
Had pared the dirt, and sprinkled round the door. 


14 
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Now Moll had whirl’d her mop with dextVoue airs, 

Prepared to scrub the entry and the stairs. 

The youth with broomy stumps began to trace 
The kennel’s edge, where wheels had worn the place. 

The small-coal man was heard with cadehce deep, 

Till drown’d in shriller notes of chimney-sweep : 

Duns at his lordship’s gale began to meet ; 

And brickdust Moll bad screamM through half the street. 

The turnkey now his flock returning sees. 

Duly let out a-nights to steal for fees : 

The watchful bailiffs take their silent stands, 

And schoolboys lag with satchels in their hands.” 

Or take the closing lines of the Description of a City 
Shower ”:— 


“ Now from all parts the swelling kennels flow, 

And bear their trophies with them as they go ; 

Filth of all hues and odour, seem to tell 

What street they sail’d from, by their sight and smell. 

They, as each torrent drives with rapid force, 

From Smithfield to St. Pulchi-e’s shape their course, 

And in l^uge confluence joined at Snowhill ridge, 

Fall from the conduit prone to Holboin bridge. 

Sweeping from butchers’ stalls, dung, guts, and blood 
Drown’d puppies, stinking sprats, all drench’d in mud, 

Dead cats, and turnip-tops, come tumbling down the flood.” 

4 i 

Politicians, poets, priests, and women all at different 
times come under the lash of the satirist.^ La^^ers were also 
one of his pet abominations and he has referred to them in 
lines not unlike a parody of some of the poetry of Long¬ 
fellow :— 

» 

Now the active young attorneys 
Briskly travel on their journeys. 

Looking big as any giants, 

On the horses of their clients : 
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# * * * 

Brazen-hilted, lately burnish’d^ 

And with harness-buckleB fui'Dish’d. 

* * * * 

And with bridles fine and gay, 

Bridles borrowed for a day. 

Bridles destined far to roam, 

Ah ! never, never to come home. 

* * * * 

And with ruffles to be shewn, 

(yambric ruffles not their own ; 

And with Holland shirts so white, 

Shirts becoming to the sight, 

Shirts bewrought with different letters, 

As l>eloDging to their betters. 

* * * * * 

And with rings so very trim; 

Lately taken out of lim- 

And again he writes :— 

1 own the causes of mankind 
Sit light upon a lawyer’s mind ; 

Tlie clamours of ten thousand tongues • 

Break not his rest, nor burst his lungs ; 

1 own, his conscience always fjee, 

(Provided he has got his fee,) 

Secure of coijstani peace within, , 

He knows^no guilt, who knows no sin.” 

Here then we have in tfie verse of Swift an instrument 
of terror and torfhre to hig victims. Hatred is the key-note 
from beginning to end and to anyone unacquainted with these 
effusions their vitriolic bitterness is almost incredible. Irony 
there is of a xsutting kind. Swift regarded this as his peculiar 
discovery:— 

Arbuthnot is no more my friend, 

Who dares to irony pretend, 
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Which I was born to introduce. 

Refined it first, and shewed its use.” 

Of malice, despite the bitter tone, there is no trace. His 

recipe for that he expresses in a single couplet:— 

♦ 

** The most effectual way to balk 
Their malice is—to let them talk.” 

What moved him to write was sham and pretence and 
injustice or tyranny wherever found. Then he poured forth 
the vials of his wrath in no uncertain manner, taking as the 
motto of his verse this couplet;— 

“ Hated by fools, and fools to hate, 

Be that my motto, and my fate ” ; 

or even two lines written in an early poem long before he had 
become famous or secured a hearing ;— 

My hate, whose lash just Heaven has decreed 
Shall on a day make sin and folly bleed.^’ 


J. H. Maxwell 
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PRESENT CONDITION OF THE CALCUTTA 

UNIVERSITY 

(A Weply) 

' Professor Jadunath Sarkar’s article on the Calcutta 

University published in the April number of the Modem 

Tteview contains a number of incorrect and exaggerated 

statements which are likely to create a wrong impression on 

the public mind and which, therefore, must be immediately 

contradicted in the interest of truth and fairness. I have no 

« 

intention to dwell at length on the financial issues raised there. 
But one thing may be mentioned. Professor Sarkar takes it 
upon himself to inform us that the Universities of Cambridge 
and Oxford were going to get additional financial assistance 
from the British Treasury only on the unpleasant condition 
of increased Government control over their administration. 
But this misgiving, I may point out, has been completely laid 
at rest by the Report of the Royal Commission. That Report, 
while urging the necessity of additional financial assistance, 
does not at all insist on additional control. But why go so 
far as Cambridge and Oxford Nearer home we have 
instances which do not support the doctrine that state 
assistance to a University must always be conditional’on state 
control and interference. All the new ahd reformed 
Universities of India are almost entirely financed by the state, 
but the control exercised by it over their internal management 
is quite nominal and slight. This view will be entirely^ 
confirmed if we recall the attitude taken and opinions ex¬ 
pressed by* the honourable Mr. Chintamoni and some other 
responsible officials during the recent budget debates in the 
XT. P. Council when attempts were made by some members of 
that council to interfere in the internal administration and 
tnanagement of the University of Lucknow. The officials 
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concerned made it quite plain in their speeches that the 
University was endowed with the fullest possible autonomy 
and that, therefore, it would not be right for the Government 
or the Council to seek to interfere in its internal affairs, 
financial or otherwise. Besides, the Calcutta University 
has been exercising this valaable right of self-government 
for nearly a couple of decades now. And at last Professor 
Sarkar comes forward to tell us that this privilege must no 
longer be allowed to exist. I shall only content myself with 
the remark that the advocacy of such a course, specially at a 
time when we, in India, are persisting in our demands for the 
extension of the piinciple of self-government, can only be 
characterised as reactionary in the extreme. 

Let me now turn to the academic portions of the learned 
Professor’s article. I must concede at once that it is very 
much to 1)6 desired that the Calcutta University took sufficient 
care to keep strictly within the limits of its financial resources. 
All the same, it is very difficult to accept the opinion expressed 
by our ardent reformer that the multiplication of teachers in 
that University is altogether needless and extravagant. I shall 
only take up one instance which he has himself cited, viz., 
that of a department where a single paper has been divided 
between two lecturei-s. According to Prof. Sarkar, such a 
division of work is diametrically opposed to the principles 
laid down by Sir Michael Sadler. But with all due deference 
to the authority of our distinguished Professor, I feel con¬ 
strained to say that such an interpretation of the Sadler 
Commission’s principles is fundamentally wi;ong. For, as the 
same Commission observes, the University teacher is not a 
mere teacher, but must also be a researcher, an eager enquirer 
after truth, who must seek to‘ get at his knowledge first-hand. 
Accordingly, the Commission holds that the U niversity teacher 
must be provided with a reasonable amount of leisure, and not 
handicapped by too much teaching work. Hence it would be 
very difficult to justify the remark that the University 
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teachers have not had sufficient teaching work to do. Apart;, 
however, from considerations of research, even from the 
narrow standpoint of efficient teaching, I can assert without 
any fear of contradiction that the instruction provided by the 
much abused University teachers is of a distinctly better type 
than what was available under the old system even in the 
Premier College of Bengal, where I had the privilege of 
studying for a number of years. And this is quite natural. 
Kor, in these days of rapid and many-sided extensions of 
knowledge, it is simply impossible for one single man to 
acquire a sound, comprehensive and up-to-date knowledge of 
a subject, r)r even a broad division of a subject. Such sound 
and thorouglf knowledge can be acquired only if everyone 
confines himself taa comparatively narrow and limited field. 

My point will be sufficiently clear from a comparison of 
some of the results of the old system with those of the new. 
There are many first Class M.A.’s and P.U.S.’s produced under 
the good old system who have been long associated with the 
profession of teaching. And yet we would look in vain for 
even a dozen scholars of the old type who have made any 
substantial contribution to our stock of Jcnowledge. On the 
other hand, inspite of “ the rapid multiplication of 1st Class 
M.A.’s and Ph.D.’s created by an •xamination not of the right 
standard,” the Calcutta University has sent out a steady 
succession of young and’brilliant scholars who can hold their 
own in any seat oT learning in the world. 

I would next examine*the rather hasty judgment which 
Professor Sarkar passes upon the examinations of the Calcutta 
University. He does not in the least add to his great reputa-. 
tion for patient and scholarly rqpearch by trying to mislead 
the publics by giving a wrong and partial analysis of the 
methods and procedure followed or by drawing equally wrong 
conclusions from it. I would only mention a few relevant 
points which our learned Professor finds it quite necessary for 
his purpose to omit. In the first place, so far as my information 
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the system of " sham eEaminatimis " where ^e t^miO^ers 
exercise a predominating influence is not a monopoly of the 
Calcutta University; but is also prevalent on a mpoh larger 
scale in most of the Western Universities. Hence, even if 
that system is really defective, the Calcutta University has 
only borrowed that defectfroiff the Universities of Cambridge 
and Oxford about which we. hear so much from the pen of 
Professor Sarkar. In the second place, there is a standing 
rule almost invariably observed by the Calcutta University 
of associating an external examiner of outstanding position 
. along with an internal examiner for every paper that is offered 
for the M.A. examination. A' well-informed critic of the 
Calcutta University like Prof. Jadunath Sarkar must surely be 
aware of that rule and still he finds it rather convenient to 
omit the slightest reference to it. And yet again, Professor 
Sarkar tries to prove from the single fact of a large number 
of passes and first classes that the degrees of theTlalcutta 
University do not deserve to be given much credit. But 
I would like to remind Prof. Sarkar that while in his 
days, scarcely a dozen candidates offered themselves for the 
M.A. examination in any particular su^jject, the corresponding 
number in these days was to be counted by the hundred. 
Hence, it is no great wonder that the number of first classes in 
recent years should of necessity have been much greater than 
in the g^od old days v^hich Professor Sarkar appears very fond 
of recalling many a time for us. 

f 

But our veteran scholar and unsparing critic surpasses 
even himself when he comes to tell us of hb own valuation of 
the P.R.S.’s and Ph.D.’s of the Calcutta University. I need 
' only mention a few specific cases. Here is a fist of the 
Calcutta P. B. S.’s from 1910 (new regime) onwards and of a 
few Ph.p.’s and D.Sc.’s selected at random:— 

P. R. S. 

1910—Bagchi, Haridas 1911—Bay, MaamathanaUi 

„ -Sarkar, Anokalebandra „ Sangupia, Hemeodnikamar 
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1911— Majumdarj Surendranath 

1912— Majumdar, Rameshcbandra 

1913— De, Bimanbehari 

„ Mukherjee, Girindralal 

„ Banerjee, Gaffiranganath 

1914— Mukherjee, Bhujangabhusan 
>1 Ganguli, Sarendramohan 


1915— Mukherjee, Radhakamal 
„ Law, Narendranath 

„ Banerjee, SudhanBukuznar 

1916— Dutt, Rasiklal 

„ Ghosh, Brajendranath 
„ Chatterjee, Sunitikumar 


Later Years:— 


Mukherjee, Jnanendranath 


Dey, Susilkumar 


Ph.D {new rigime). 

Mukherjee, Radhakuinud 
Maj umdar, •Rameshcbandra 
Mukherjee, Radhakaaial 
Ghosh, Jnanchandra 


D.Sc. {new regime^ 

Ghosh, Jnanchandra 
Saha, Meghnad 
Banerjee, Sudhansukumar 
Dhar, Nilratan 
Dutt, Rasiklal 


The number of P. R. S/s in the list is 20. Most of these 
scholars are comparatively young still, there are at least a 
dozen names that are honourably mentioned for genuine first- 
class scholarship even beyond the boundaries of the particular 
academic exchange where .Professor Sarkar appears to be one 
of the very few monopolistic or semi-monopolistic dealers. 
Again, each of the eight scholars included in the Doctors’ 
list has established a reputation which has spread itself far 
beyond the boundaries of Pfofessor Sarkar’s gicademic exchange 
and in some cases has even penetrated into continental Europe. 
Besides, Professor Sarkar caij easily find out for himself that 
many of the P. R. ^/s and all the Doctors except one, mz.. 
Dr. Meghnad Saha, are at preAeiit occupying very responsible 
academic positions outside the jurisdiction of the Calcutta 
University. These 'scholars have won the laurels in the free 
and fair contest of universal scholarship. Are we still to be 
told that “the inflated First Class M.A.’s and Ph.D.’s of 
Calcutta have* sunk to the same value (or level ?) in the 
academic exchange of India as the inflated kronen of •the 
16 
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Austrian currency has done in the monetary exdiange of 
the world ” ? That is very likely to be true in an exchange 
where Professor Jadunath Sarkar happens to be a sort of 
more or less a monopolist dealer. But in tbje wider exchange 
of universal scholarship where there is really fair and open 
competition, the academic ^oducts with the Calcutta trade¬ 
mark have already come to be highly appreciated as thoroughly 
genuine in character. 

4 

HlBENDUALAIi DeY 
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VENGEANCE IS MINE 

Second Hook 
CHAPTER I 

At the same time as llaghubhai was sleeping off the 
fatigue after Kamkisandasji’s residy justice, Hakumatraiji 
was smoking the hookah in Surat and was unconsciously strok¬ 
ing his white moustache. He was blowing rings and clouds of 
fragrant smoke around him with all the enjoyment of an expert 
connoisseur. A superficial observer might have taken the 
old Raiji for a deep thinker. But those who knew him were 
quite sure that his brain capacity was not equal to any depth 
of thought, nor had he troubled himself often about the 
processes of pure reason. Some minutes later he put aside 
the hookah and opening his small wallet began to prepare pan 
and tobacco for chewing. 

“ Well, what are you about, now f ” cried Mistress 
Maghtkor entering the room, “ I told you often enough,—my 
jaw even aches with the telling—but'you were always for ‘poor 
Nilkanth’ and ‘dear Nilkanth.’ And now you reap the conse¬ 
quences. You have invited trouble yourself, so don’t blame 
me. Grin and bear this extra burden. As if you had not 
enough burden of your own.’* 

Old Raiji quicWy shook^his huge head, he had known 
and had endured his wife’s temper and tongue for years. 
He put a wad of pan into his mouth and asked, “Has Bachu 
gone to fetch»them ?’’ 

“ Oh yes, certainly! Provide for all poor relations you 
can hunt out.of a dungheap. A wife has yet to be found for 
Bachu and poor Kiki hardly knows if she would evor be 
married and here are your new relations !” 
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“ My dear, I am a bit tired of your sharp tongue. Why 
do you assume that Gunavanti shall prove a burden ? ” 

“ Oh dear, no ! No burden at all! Of course she will 
be a blessing in the house ! I can see all that! 

Old Baiji smiled faintly. 

“ But here is a carriage. Here they are at last.” 

The carriage stopped at the door, Bachu jumped out and 
shouted for the servant. “ Welcome, dear aunt,” he cried 
going up to her. With heavy heart and eyes blinded with 
tears Gunavanti had come back after many years to the 
ancestral home of her husband. But the Lord of her love 
and her home, with whom she had set out on life’s pilgrimage,— 
him she had left behind and had come back alone to be 
dependent upon her husband’s old brother in the dark days 
of hei* widowhood. With streaming eyes and bent head she 
glided into the house. 

The old Raiji got up. He had scarce the courage to welcome 
the widow of his younger brother. His old heart, hardened 
by experience, was wrung at the remembrance of the pre¬ 
mature decease of his favourite younger brother. A few big 
tears flowed down his wrinkled cheeks. A smile of welcome 
was ?in his face but the corners of his mouth were turned down 
by the force of his grief, which he was trying hard to 
control. 

I 

Jagat entered immediately after his mother. Old Raiji 
called the boy to his side. The voice of the old man was 
shaking with unshed tears. ' 

“Well, my boy ? Do you remem bei* me, Jagat ? ” 

^ r 

Jagat’s recollection of the old uncle was rather vague. 

But he had heard abaut this uncle from Nilkanthrai and 

« 

Gunavanti, and had grown to hold him in such awe that he 
was quite terrified at being addressed in this way by the old 
man; he stood half shy, half in fear. , 

Old Raiji drew him by the hand towards himself and 
patted the boy’s head. 
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“ May you live long, niy child, and may you add lustre 
to the name you inherit. Now go inside and have a wash and 
change.” 

The old man wiped his eyes and sought consolation in his 
hookah. 

Jagat went in. Auntie *Mahakor was bustling about 
loudly in the kitchen. 

“ So this is your boy ! Good.” 

For a long while the mother and son sat there in 
silence. What could the new arrivals say ? They remained 
sitting where they were. Nobody shoAved them their room, 
none bade them welcome. Poor Gunavanti’s heart was break¬ 
ing ; she felf she was not at all welcome to Mahakor. But 
where else could she have gone. There was no other relation 
of hers on earth. 

Bachu*—Gunavantrai—came in. 

“ But, aunt, how long will you sit here like this, come 
upstairs with me. Come along, friend Jagat, do look 
alive, you look quite done up,” with these cheering words he 
led Jagat upstairs. Bachu was «bout sixteen years old and 
a spoilt child, but he was frank and open-hearted albeit a 
little lacking in wi.sdoin. He never could agree with his 
mother, and he had a whoh'sorae <lread of the father. But 
old Biaiji was so easy-going that there were not many occa¬ 
sions when this dread was actually experienced by his son. 

They went Upstairs and Bachu bustled about arranging 
their boxes; and he fixed»up a few pegs for their clothes. 

“ Auntie, lebme give you some good advice. Don’t you 
speak too much to mother. If you want anything, ask me.^ 
Mother only gets wild.” 

Gunayanti 'did not reply, but acknowledged Bachu’s 
goodness with a smile of gratitude. 

“ Bachu, I will now put Jagat under your care. You see 
he must be feeling very strange and awkward here.” 


' “ Baohu ” was the pet name need at home. 
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“ Oh, don’t you worry! He will get along very well in 
H couple of days. You shall see the change yourself. Come 
along, youngster.” Bachu had learnt from his schoolmates 
to assume a lordly air of patronage, and he delighted to show 
it off at every opportunity. 

“ Bachu ! In what form &re you at present ? ” 

“ What form ! I have been kept back in the sixth.” 

“ English ? ” 

“ Ha, ha, ha,” laughed Bachu, “ who the devil can get up 
so high! It’s lucky I managed so far.” 

“ But why ? My Jagat reads in a higher form than you.” 

“ But how could I help it! Dash it—I cannot pass the 
examinations,” Bachu defended himself in an injured tone. 

“Perhaps you do not read enough.” 

“ No, auntie, I do read. But,” added he in a low whisper, 
“ I am always unlucky. Father does not speak up to the 
teacher. And in every examination ray seat is exactly in 
front of the teacher’s table, so the others can pass by unfair 
means, whilst I dare not even whisper to my neighbour. 

Gunavanti could hardly suppress a smile even in her 
grief. But the conversation was interrupted by a loud sum¬ 
mons from the kitchen below. 

“ Bachu, Bachu, what aye you all doing up there ? Can’t 
you come down ? Dinner will be getting cold.” 

■, • *, • ' • • 

At about-four that afternoon Bachu and* Jagat were talk¬ 
ing and Gunavanti was downstairs .with Mahakor.. A whistle 
sounded from below the back window. Bachu got up imme¬ 
diately and answered the whistle. 

“ Come up, Haman. My cousin has xjome.” 

A youth pattered up the stairs. His well-greased curls 
were dangling over his forehead from unde-neath a cap worn 
at an angle of forty-five degrees. Impudence was plainly 
visible in his looks. He was wearing a threadbare' vest and 
coat, which had once been fashionable, and a fine muslin dhoti 
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worn stylishly according to the latest mode. On his feet were 
an old pair of “ pumps ” which had long lost all their shine. 
The wearer was barely sixteen and such swank, such fashion 
and such traits as were evident on his very face indicated a 
character such as no experienced teacher. would like to see 
in a youth of that age. Jagat Was quite staggered. 

“ Who this chappie ? ” asked he in fluent “ English,” 
pointing at Jagat. 

“ But, Baman, he reads in the third form.” 

“Who ? This bloke ?”—a look of supreme contempt 
accompanied this. 

Jagat at first did not know what to say. He quietly 
inquired : “What are you studying.” 

“ Ha-ha ! Your humble servant is in the first. Educa- 
tion spells stagnation now-a-days,” asserted Bamanlal in 
self-defence. 

Jagat found such manners, such language and finally the 
cigarette, which Raman took out, very strange and so utterly 
against all he bad bvariit from Gunavanti that he merely sat 
still and listened. After a while Bachu and Raman went 
out for a stroll. 

Ramanlal was the heir-apparent of a millionaire and was 
quite up-to-date in all matters befitting a man about town. 

« « « « « 

Time passed thus. ’Gunavanti little by little won over 
even her sister-in-law. Before two months had passed she had^ 
assumed all the burden of • managing the house. Old Raiii 
saw cleanliness, onder and a certain quiet dignity appearing in 
the house and saw in it'the silent influence of Gunavanti. 

The children loved her* even more than their own mother. * 

• 

Jagat also got mdre and more at home. .Dull-headed Bachu 
got very proud of his “ little brother’s ” cleverness and in 
admiring his learning he tended to neglect his own. But he 
waa constantly striving to serve Jagat with the fidelity of a 
dog. Raman had also condescended to come down flrom his 
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** fashictnable heights ” and to glance at Jagat. ^ut more often 
he looked down with superior scorn upon Jagat and called 
hinr ” a little girt ” to express his opinion about his lack of 
taste and fashion. 

Jagat grew and flourished both in body and in mind. 
The well-mannered, clever, hand-working and idealistic Jagat 
won praises from every one. But he went his own way 
without being spoilt by them. Sometimes he sank in melan¬ 
choly ; Tanman’s faee rose up before his mind and he felt that 
his life lacked some thing. At such times he retired into a 
corner and shed tears, he knew not why. And then he would 
resume his studies in the hope of .working hard to make his 
life of some worth and winning Tanman at last.. Gunavanti’s 
nttternal heart rejoiced to see her son. 

But there was one subject which neither mother nor son 
could freely discuss with the other. Gunavanti had warned 
him never to mention to anyone why they had suddenly to leave 
JBLaghubhai’s shelter. As Jagat grew older, he began to have 
some faint inkling of the truth, but w'henever he asked her 
about it, Gunavanti became evasive. He was sore perplexed 
over the matter and began to look upon Baghubhai as his 
mortal enemy. 

Two or three years later the Angel of Death descended 
upon Raiji’s house. The first to go was the sickly sister of 
Bachu. ■ Then came the turn of auntie Mahakor, frightened 
and terrified on the brink of the unknown ; and she went 
Without any one Wishing her to have remained a little longer. 
Two years later old Raiji also went to Heaven, loved and 
honoured to the last, as he had always been throughout his 
long life. All restraints being removed Mr. Bachu bade 
adieu to the worship of Sarasvati after reaching the §^ddy 
heights of the third English form. . Hd always ihaintained 
with just pride that it was not at all necessary to have two ' 
brothers educated in one family. He made the noble resolve to 
offer his whole life to the grand task of looking after his patch 
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of ancestral land. Old Raiji had kept a carriage but his son 
sold it off, but with the creditable object not to bring his city * 
to shame, he kept an ekka —about the size of a big basin—and a 
bullock—the size of a big goat. In this magnificent chariot he 
used to drive out through the “ bazar ” in the Fort, adorned with 
a couple of small shops, or otherwise he went out to take air 
in the dreary treeless waste known as the “ Queen’s Gardens ” 
or at the farthest he reached the limit of the empty bungalows 
of the civil lines, and in these enjoyments, he thought, con- 
sist(Hl tlie hii^diest that lif(i could oiler. Such is indeed the view¬ 


point of the average citizen of Surat. 

l^ivisians liold that there is nothing to be seen outside 
Paris. Surat is the beautiful Paris of Gujarat^and Mr. Rachu 
was a typical Surati ; InuKa* no wonder that he too thought 
likewise. 


(^HAPTKU II 


Anotheh Imerval 

Days flow fast in this manner. Six years had past since 

• • 

Ja<rat had come to stay with his uncle. The little Jagafr of those 
days was now an undergraduate in a College at Bombay. The, 
holiday.s had begun and 3agat was to come home to Surat. 

Bachu was at the*railway station to receive him. 

• » 

“ Well, brother, how are you ? ” 

“ (i.uite well. .Vnd is mother quite well ? " 

“ Yes* quite.” 

Collecting the luggage both went along and stopped at 
the door of a second class. 

1 • h small wooden box upon two wheels. 


16 


’ Siirnt. 
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“ Hallo, .Tagat, dear ? ” exclaimed Ramanlal, shaking 
his hand in the most approved style. “ Eachii, my darling, how 
are you ” ; the “ darling ” shoAved that he had friends among 
the Bombay “ smart set.” “ Hale and hearty^ eh ! ” 

Mr. Ramanlal was doing some business in Bombay. What 
that business was no one knoA^. But people believed that he 
dealt only wuth millions, and his airs also supported that 
belief. 

“I am "oins to Dumas.' The old governor is there and 
I am "oins: there for a month’s rest.” 

“Very well, but how loru^ do vou stav here? ” 

“A couple of days at most. Your town is a jolly little 
hole. It is tbo slow for me. But Ja"at and Bachii, old 
chaps ! You too come along, both of you. The old Tin will 
indeed be glad. He is specially gone on you, Jagat.’' 

‘^But I won’t come. I come home after these montlis 
and do not want to be out wandering again.'’ 

“ You are indeed a deuced stay-at-home little chicken. 
But come along, my carriage is here and I will reach you 
home.’’ 

They reached home in a few minutes. 

* « 

“ Auntie, here is your little chickie. But I w'ill whi.sk 
him off this time to Dumas,” Raman said to Gunai’anti. 
“ the old ’un would he feeling a hit lonely and he will ho just 
the conipanion for thjit ancient fellow'.” 

Ramanlal used to forget in the pressure of his business that 
the old gentleman was his father apd deserved somewhat more 
respectful epithets. 

“Very well, I will consider yoUr proposal. You will he 
' back in the afternoon.” 

The mother and son embraced each othefr and talked Ions 
and lovingly. In the afternoon Ramanlal presented himself. 
He scarce left off any whim without getting all he could 
out of it. ’ ’ 


' A small srasidc village ami health-resort nhont six miles from Sural. 
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“No, auntie ; you must send him alonj^. Uachu has his 
rents to collect, but what is Ja^at ijoing to do at home ? Our 
people have always been lifeless and wanting in energy.” 

“ But T do not prevent him. He might certainly go for a 
fortnight. YeSj^’dagat, do go. You will get a good change.” 

Banian had succeeded at last, Jagat did agree to go to 
Dumas. The night before the departur<^ mother and son 
sat together in conversation. 

“ Mummy dear, may I ask you something before I go 
away ? You won’t lie angry ? ” 

“What is it ? ” asked Gunavanti with a smile. 

“ Your health seems to be worse than ever of late. Why 

are von so careless about that r ” 

» • 

“ Not at all my child, it is only your fancy.” 

“ No, it’s no fancy of mine ? \uii are as paie as a sheet. 
And just look at your face, you look quite old.” 

“ But what of that ? It is my time now. You are now 
grown uj). If I could only welcome home your wife I would 
die ha]»py.” 

“ You should not talk of death iust vet. You have 
got to live for y('ars yet,” Jagat rcjjlied hurriedly. 

Gunavanti was daily getting mor(‘ and more anxious to 
get a wife for her son. But wheiicxer she talked about this 
Jagat felt in his heart as if ii Avere* being rent in tAvaiu. He 
fell utterly lost and in his ears the old Avords re-echoed, 

• ^ t t 

“Mummy, you and I.” 

(To he fyjftfiinfe(f) 


Kanaiyalal M. Munshi 
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MITES FROM MANY 

I 

( Beauty and Love. ) 

( 1 ) 

Folly the world in beauty paints, 

But God is hidden awav : 

* 

In existence’every speck 

HJs beauty’s above si^ht and say. {Shlhaua,) 


( 2 ) 

What can truly l)eauty test ? . 

The power to please the lov^cd one best. {Kftlidasa.) 

( 3 ) 

For thy beauty, O AVorld-Mother, 

All great poets, 

Brahma * and the* rest, 

Labour, thro’ unending time, 

In search of simile 

i 

To suit Thee best. (Saiikaracharya.) 

( 4 ) 

When love’s between, 

Comes joy unseen, 

Love knows nor near nor far, 

In silent darkness shines a star. (After BhavabhutL) 


' The Archangel of creation. 
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( 5 ) 

Frieiid to friend a treasure is, 

Doin^ naught, a soother is. {Bhacahludl.) 

( 6 ) * 

Roar thou cloud, pour down rain, 

Let llames of thunder Imrn ; 

He recks not fair or foul, 

Let him his face hut love-ward turn.—(Anonymous 

— Sanskrit,) 


( 7 ) 

Should Pate condemn this faithful heart 
To choose my love or choose her ahsent self ; 

Her ahsent self I'll hold more dear ; 

Present, she's the worhl to mo; 

Ahsent. hy her^tln^ world is titled.- (Anonymous— 

Sanskrit,) 
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“VERY YOUNG” 

Vor sometime past a friend has been urging me to “write 
something for the Calcutta Rccicw. I have told my friend, 
“I have nothing to write about.” My friend’s wife suggests 
“something humorous.” But who can have any sense of 
humour with the thermometer at in our enclosed north 
vemndah ? From the thermomider my eye wanders to the 
glories of the scarlet-orange blaze of the gold7nu)hur trees 
lining the road outside, our A"ia Begia—and I think, “well, 
there is something to live for, even if il is a perspiring life.” 
I remember also the drooping irold of some trees I sau 
yesterday in the pretty park on Kitchie Road, They looked 
just like the laburnum at home, but I am told they are 
Cassia fistula. Then one takes comfort from the large rain 
trees now in blossom, the mango trees ; teak, and here and there, 
a mahogany tree. Above all, we in Balimini ean boast of 
palms. From our eyrie wc look out on a sea of palms— 
sometimes stirred by gentle zephyrs, sometimes shaken 
roughly by ruder winds, which makes the old and dry 
leaves rustle and moan, as if asking to he allowed to die and 
drop off in peace. I love to watch the tall green spike 
rising from each palm tree; to see it gradually unfurl, day by 
day, in its delicate, shining green, till it waves free, another 
perfect leaf. Remembering our beautiful tree-friends, stand¬ 
ing day and night around us; thinking of the hours spent on 
the terrace looking into the scented darkness of the night— 
night gleaming with diamond stais ; thinking too of other 
nights, brilliantly moon-lit; from some psychological Without, 
or Within, come the words of an old (xreek poet, that is best 
which lieth nearest.” And I make up my vagrant mind to 
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write about the house T live in ! Or more correctly, the twin 
half of the house I live in. In tliese hurrying days the mind 



Terrace of Laboratories. 

turns easily from anvthiiu; to anvtlnni;;. So one turns 
easily, if reluctantly, from the sirlamour of memories of the 
moon-bathed terrace, to the magic of Science in the 
verandah of the Histological Laboratory. Jhis verandah holds 



rinnt-Hieiologicnl Lftboratorj. 
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all sorts of algological mysteries. At least, they are 
mysteries to me ; but, I suppose, open secrets to the presiding 
Genii of the place. Here may be seen the University 
Professor of Botany, with enthusiastic students, poring over 
horrid-looking green messes— and these they call “ algae- 
nnUvres ! ” T go on huiTiedly into the microscope and micro¬ 
tome rooms, and admire everything, as 1 am evidently 



Loctnre Room., 


expected to do. En passant, when told how pleased the 
Professor and Students are with their beautiful instruments, 
which enable them to do work of first quality, my mind 
turns to the “ Super-man,” whose broad outlook and far view 
make it possible for these young men of Bengal to be trained 
in work so important to their mother-land. I go down next to 
the first floor, where are the Physiological and Zoological 
laboratories, and the Zoological Lecture Room, Down 
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a^ain, to the ground floor, which has its lecture room in the 
centre, with the Herbarium to the south. On the east of the 



Mu'rototrK* liUborntory. 

lecture room is tlie Bio-chemical laboi'atory, from whence at 
times issue abominalde f)dours of H^S. On the west is the 
Mycological laboratory—this last was the scene of Professor 
Bal’s labours—shared iii the Bio-ohemic;il la1)oratory by the 

University Probvssor of Botanv. AVe move on from] the 

• * * 



17 


On© of the three Phyto-Chomical Laboiatoriee. 
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ground floor lecture room, out to the narrow verandah, and 
under the pillared portico. Here I stop for a few Avords with 
Boodhoo ” chapmssi ! lie tells me liow very unhealthy the 
place used to he l)efore the Bara Saheh had the jungle 
cleared. He says, Sah tha^ hnzooi\ aar hahuf sanp 

tha. He also tells me a fmiuy story of how servants could 
never leave their shoi*s about, because the gidar-Iog used 
to carry them oil* ! I discover later, that hmg before Septem¬ 
ber 1917, the University Professor-elect of Botany, used to 
visit ‘‘ Chamba,” the old name for this l)uilding, constantly, 
and spend many hours in the planning and supervision of 
the repairs to the buildings; and the arranging for the waltu* 
supply, of all of which he was placed in charge. And this 
was during months of stnmiious labour as Registrar, and was 
continued for the whole of "four months’ leave,'’ during tlu^ 
months of June to 8eplenil)er, 191!^. 

In an old book we read, 'AVhere there is no vision, tli(‘ 
peo])le perish.'’ 

3lanv vears ago Charles Dickens \\rot(^ of "the divim* 
faculty of imaginatioji.” Within the last ten to twelve \ears, 
the investigations of the Xew Nancy School of ih^diedm^ 
show the pedagogic as well as psyclio-tlicrapoutic valiio 
of the imagination. It is now considered a most im¬ 
portant item in our ment:il e(|ui|)ment. t^tiiite a few rears 
au:o II. (r. Wells \yrot<‘: “ foresi<:;lrt dic's when the ima“;ina- 
tion shnnhers.” The context shows that “ fore.siiilit” here 


means a lari'er vision. 

” i 

Mr. Khuda Bukhsh, in his Whip an([ Scorpion article in 
the May liumber of tlie ('atraUa Harira^ writing of Sir 
Asutosh Mookerj<‘e, says, " Who wcnild (lar(5 condemn the 
spirit which has called tlie' Post-graduate * department into 
being, or has prompted its extension ?” Further on, Mr. 
Khuda Bukhsh says of the Post-graduate Course : “It is still 
young, vei-y young.” Before reading Mr. Khilda Bukhsh’s 
article., I had already begun one for the Cnlcutla Rerww^ 
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which, as far as it is v/ritten, I shall leave imchani^ed. But 
I think it will come very apropos after Mr. Khucla Bukhsh’s 
eloquent defence of tlie Post-Graduate Course. I am sure 
this outj)ost ol the University ColleGC of Science is not 
kuowji as it ouGhf- to l)e. \Vi\ have had some photoGraphs 
taken of our interiors, and exteriors, which will G^'e an idea 
of the work done. AVe are, as Mr. Kiiuda Bukhsh says, ‘'very 
youiiG*’’ Jhit how we have Gi'^^'vn in the four years of our 
(existence I When I arrived liere in l)cceml)er of last year, 

I had a history of our heGiniiiiiGs from Professor 

S. N. Bal. Il(‘ had a])pli(Hl for tlu^ post of University Assistant 
Ihofessor of ]hdany, and was told to “ just g® to Chawha, 
and s(‘e Dr. Briihl.'’ He std out to find “ Cliamha,” and 
afttT a lonG journey from toAvn, and much expostulation with 
a nductant fihari-wifllah^ he arrived at—“a juiiGle !” 
Professor Bal said he could not believe this jun^’le. sheltered 
a Kuropean 1 But, l)einG an enterprisiiiG youuG man, he 
(Mil(U*ed throuGh a dilapidated Gate, interviewed a “ Gamavi ” 
Durwan, and was linally taken upstairs to Dr. Bri'ihl. 

d’liis was th(‘ lir^t meeting of the two men Avho wen^ to 
^\Ol■k shoulder io slioulder for tlie next four years, and do all 
(he sp.ule \^OIk, literally sjudlo work, lor the Eotanical 
Ih'partiiuMit ot the riUNoiNity Colle^’e of Science. First, the 
hi.storic ‘‘juni'le'’ had to he, cdearcnl—tin' ^jjroiiiuls ])]!inned and 
laid out, th(‘lmildini;s pnV int(» n^pair an^l made hahit^hle— 
th(i Laboratories pl;uim‘d ami e(|iiij)pt^d. 'i'his woi;k takes a 
few lines in telliii'^, hut it t(Mjk four years in do'uKj and there 
i.s still very much tg do. If only funds were forthcominj^! 
I am a hopelessly unscientitia person, and it is not for me to 
write of the scientilic value of the work done here, hut 1 may 
mention that both Professor Hal and Dr. Hriihl have always 
laid grefit stress on the desirability of associating-advanced 
students with tlumiselves in (heir research work, 'riiiis, 
Frofessor Bal*l\as written several valuable papers, of great 
practical importance, on ^tycological subjects, partly in 
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conjunction with Research Students, and Dr. Briihl has had 
the valuable and ungrudging assistance of one of his Senior 
Students, Mr. Kalipada Biswas, in working on the algae of 
Bengal lilterbeds—as well as the algal Flora of Bengal ponds, 
Jhils, rivers, and roads. Another senior student, Mr. Atulchandra 



Plant-Physiological Laboratory 


Datta, is collabor,ating witli Dr. Bri'ihl on a research into 
the distribution of potash in the tissues of the "Water Pest. 
This is part of a research into the phj'siology of this scourge 
of Bengal water-ways I I understand that j)aj)er8 on these 
subjects are either in the press,' or will be published 
shortly. Since Dr. Briihl and Professor Bal began work here, 
we have been reinforced by Dr. A^'harkar, the (Ihose Professor 
of Botany with special reference to aguiculture—and quite 
recently, by Professor Ganguli,' Professor of Agriculture. 
After the death of the Rev. Fathe'f Lafont, S.J., C.I.E., I 
have more than once heard Ur. Briihl described as the “ Father 
of Science‘in Bengal.” If he is so, I am quite sure he has a 
number of lusty sons ! 

For all I have heard of the First Days at 3o, Ballygunge 
Circular Road, I am mostly indebted to Professor Bal; 
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our V.C. is the most salient figure in Bengal, but I doubt if 
even his brilliant capacity could extort much speech from his 
University Professor of Botany unless aided by a corkscrew ! 
The photograph of the exterior of the Biological Laboratory 



aioh'fricnl LaltoiMKnics — I’lnyrrsity of S<*ioik'o. 


shows verv well what T call Professor Pal's KoUa Baqon — 

• • • * 

This was, Profe^ssor Bal tells me, begun and carried on bv 
Dr. Briilil and himself for botanical purposes, much to thd 
delight of the monkeys, who then infested the place, and 
made off with the first fruit. But now the monkeys seem to 
have trekked to fresh ^fields and pastures new. 


The jackals and civet-cats *sccin 
of science and civilization, and are 


to enjoy the invasion 
still with us. During 


these May holidays, Dr. Briilil, and his loyal and hardworking 


Assistant,•Mr. Praphullakumar Bose, arc engaged in laying out 


the grounds as a systematic Botanical Garden, reiu'esenting 
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the various natural orders and their tribes. These two gentle- 



f(H S\Wni'k. 


men can uftcn ho seen niani[Milatinir a inaji-power j)U)u^l» and 
trying to teacdi its nianatronioJit to thoir small i^rou|) of ntalis. 
'I'he ^roup is very small, i'oi* oven in tliis a|)pan*ntly insi^ni- 
tioant matter the lack of funds hampeis proi^ress. Yet, the 
University is criticised and cfuisured for prodii^al ('xpcmditurc. 
It would be a ver\'' '^ood thins^ if the Calcutta I'niversitv 
friends and enemies alike would "et some perso}i<iI knowledi^e 
of the Post-Graduate Cours6, and what is hein^ done in its 
various departments. Anyone can criticise ; but to under¬ 
stand, anS to sympathise, and to appn^ciate, depend on hUjher 
functions of the mind, and imply the possession of a lar<;er 

r 

nature. 
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ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM—A SOCIAL STUDY OF 

ITS INFLUENCE 

• 

In all spheres of thous'ht and action, European and Asiatic, 
in law and politics, in Economics and Sociologj^, in metaphysi¬ 
cal speculations and new psychology, in literature, arts and 
education, in biology, even in the art of statesmanship and in 

the rise of nations, th(>re has sprung up a certain reaction 

♦ 

against the [irocess ol* over-alistraetion whicli wns tlie natural 
‘denouement/ to tlie cult of a false sens(‘ of* utility and a 
perverted notion of the function of intellect. As early as the 
separation of individual faculties into such "water-tight com¬ 
partment as Intelh‘cl, Emotions and Will, the door of human 
mind was opened to the idea that there was a hierarchy of 
faculties pri'sided over hy iU'ason and served by the emotions 
and ‘ feelings ' of man. Systems of jihilosophy and psychology 
were invented to pay homage to rioason. In the sphere of 
the Social mind, whicli was as vet Init dimlv recognised, this 
sepaiMtimi w.is pri'served, tlioiigh in tlwi act of transference, 
from one compirtimmf to another, certain chanties were 
eileeted under the iuniieiiee of a factor which made itself felt 
ill a reifion u ider tlnui individual psychology—r/c., Time. 
Considered liistodcally, the social emotions sujiplied the mov¬ 
ing force of civiliNation in ils early stages, as evidenced hy Mar' 
waves and faith-upluvivals. Ni'xl in order of time was the 
predominance of social wiJl. whicli (hawing ils saj) from the 
colleeliv(“ emotions (‘('iitn'd round liistory or traditional culture,* 
took to or'^anising ihi' under-curia'iit forc(“s of soeietx. that 
was th(* (*ra of social control and social co-oiduiation. ^(xt 
came th(* age* of lt(*ason, tlu' (‘ra ol dimiotie composition when 
the collectfve mind delilx'rately hc'gaii llu' task of teleological 
construction. In polities the State was deified, ref@imative 
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legislation was introcluct'cl, economic Utopias were dreamt, 

the schoolmaster was sent abroad, Prose tyrannised over 

Poetry, and commentaries appeared to shroud works of direct 

inspiration. Tliere arose gratltially a mysticism of abstraction 

and an excessive attention to parts which rendered clear 

sight oC the whole an iinpossilhlity. The unconscious and the 

siih-conscioiis el<Mnents w(Te ignored—the human factor was 

eseheut'd from all alTairs and mmi reseml)led those Martian 

deities pictured ))y Jf. th AVells. Th(^ pluloso))her went to his 

cell and the scientist to his laboratorv. And the wliolc earth 

was left contemptuously to he grazed upon by the “herds and 

masses’" who were supposed to he the worsliippers of such 

cruder deities as I’eelingsand Emotions, lleligion which hinds 

the M'liole man, was considered l)v the State to l)e a convenient 

superstition lo be utilised in accordance with higher political 

ne(‘ds. Thus under tin* imoerial swav of a fals<* iiitellectu- 

« ' 

alism, man could not takr advantag(M)f his institutional onvi- 
ronnnmts to rt'ali/.e his |)urp()se and destiny on earth. Such 
had been the process of liuman history up till the last century. 
Logic would invert it hv sa\ing that the al)ove surv(‘v is arhi- 
trary. 15ut Logic \voiild fake no account of the sequence of 
events whicli has so long j)aid scant eourtesy to it. 

I’he nineteenth centqry witiu'sscd the imperialism of 
lleasoJi in its practical aspects and that, in an e\cessiv('degree. 
Thus aiv)se the anti-iot<dU‘(‘tualist reacti(»n.' Let us consider 
^ a few' of its phas(*s. 

The state as l)olst(nMMl'up hy. the over-logical Austinian 
school of .1 urisprudfuice is discredited. J^rof. Barkin' lias 
shown how', in tln^ iirst place, tlu^ opposition is made hv the 


‘ Kvory ihoti^Uut lia^ ji <»riiriii * KjrHt. ir it. n mii older tlioiiglil 

tliat has Ihv oiHc .sf(jroorjk j)*‘d and does rujr work in haunoji} nilh oow f rivii-oniiiciils and 
crubraco H ii»’w of faiM’' S'‘c<)ii(ily, it is flio last stop in a jiivu'css tif evolution, 

inking its nucleii** iinlM»dd“d in iho past, but so Ion;; preveiiteil i'loiii grovs’iiig vigorously 
bv the great!*!* vigour of <jili*-*r fornis of thought Ann-intelloctuftlisni hi^s alno the New¬ 
tonian and Darvs iniati origitis Iti iliis cssa) we HU* more coneerned willi the* first than 
with the &<*concl. 
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anarchists and extreme individualists who base .their resistance 
upon a supposed theory of individual natural rights as existing 
prior to the formation of the State. A second batch of 
detractors is fojrmed by those who believe in groups. The 
group made its debut chaperoned by the guilds and the 
Church in the Middle Ages and it has stayed on till then 
because it took into account the human element which the 
concept of the Unitary State, either in the shape of an Empire 
or of a nationalistic State, was daily losing. Whatever differences 
there might be between the mediaeval and modern economic 
groups, it can be safely asserted that the modern political- 
group is not an atavistic revival of political theory. It has 
the same rai9f>n d^etre. In the vastness of the State man loses 
the touch of intimacy. Contiguity of association can, as it is 
thought, develop all the faculties of man much more efficient¬ 
ly than Government from a distance and through “non- 
human agencies. Theoretically it is a recognition of the 
principle of variation. From the constitutional point of view 
the group-theory represents the idea of devolution in local 
affairs. From the legal point of view, permanent groups have 
a‘real’ personality possessing will and.character growing 
from within and not created by the fiat of any external agency; 
and having a juristic personality capable of contracting obliga¬ 
tions, of suing and being sued in return. According to this 
theory as groups exist prior to any legal* act of incorporation 
the abstract notion of state recedes into the background as , 
being not of any primary importance. Its function now 
becomes confined ^to acts of general superintendence and 
harmonising the fundamental groups. •From before the Great ^ 
War the group-theory has been in, the ascendant and nibbling 
at the foundations of nationalistic states. Thus the various 
novelties of political experiments” as advanced by the different 
sections of the socialistic school, the Distributists, the Fabians, 
t||je Syndicalists, the regional sociologists are all derivatives of 
the group-idea just like those schools which uphold the group 
16 
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rights of the Church, the Universities and such other corporate 
entities. The group theorists are arrayed in serried ranks 
against the authoritativeness of the state. Thanks to their 
determined opposition, the present function^ of the state is 
limited to the task of preserving an equipoise, a balance between 
different groups and activities! 

A third breach is effected by the Federalists. Federation 
which has been aptly described as the alpha and omega of 
modern political philosophy is a derivative of the group-idea. 
The State has been supposed to be “the community of 
communities, which embraces economical, ecolesiastical and 
national groups.” the British Empire on the whole and in 
the parts is more or less Federal. The salvation of India has 
also been rightly supposed to lie in that direction. The League 
of Nations seeks to advertise its supreme importance on the 
strength of its federal basis. And we hear of World-Federation 
though as yet like a cry in the wilderness. 

The last opposition to the intellectualism of an Austanian 
or a Hegelian State is furnished by the internationalists who 
try to prove that war is unprofitable on account of the fact 
that the vast systeip of credit reared up by banks, railways 
and telegraphs falls to the ground like the walls of Jericho at 
the slightest breath of the war-trumpet. Sometimes their 
arguments rest upon grounds other than the vaults of banks. 
They lay stress upon the long forgotten aspect of Darwinism, 
viz., co-operation.* They also lay functional psychology under 
contribution and recognise the modifiability of human nature 
under the stress of new environments—here, the vantages of 
the credit-system chisfly. They deny the state-personality 
and call it purely an administrative meehanism which has no 
respect for heterogeneity of race and creed. In their opinion 


^ Danrin, lika ail other groat men, baa been misinterpreted. In the Descont of Man 
he writes those communities which included the greatest number of the most sympathetic 
members would flourish best aud rear the greatest number of offspring." He was too great 
a thinker to ignore tho part of co-operation in building up the higher faoultios which 
eeoure to the species the best conditions for survived. 
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the veal entity is that of a psychic corporation having a definite 
view of life for its own. Conflict is inevitable in such a case 
with another psychic corporation having a different view of 
life. But it will banish the conflict of States, i.e.. War. 

The Socialists hold a peculiar position with regard to the 
movement which we are tracing. On the one hand, it has 
been apprehended, the particular kind of socialism that is 
likely to be the reigning “ Sociocracy ” of the future, purposes 
to living about a stationary state which by reducing the indivi¬ 
duals to a drab monotony of existence will interfere with the 
infinite variety of life which is the keystone to all progress. 
There is yet another danger, A socialist' state in the fullest 
s(Mise will be.afraid of being undersold by other states acting 
under more vital principles such as Free Trade and hence will 
tend to be “severely national, possibly protectionist and almost 
certainly militarist.” If the group, which justifies its existence 
on the two-fold bases of a closeness of human touch as opposed 
to a mere intellectual abstraction and of ifs associativeness or 
federativeness with other groups in the line of common 
instincts, emotions and purposes, becomes an agency for pro¬ 
ducing machines and is crystallised into a^ militaristic nation¬ 
ality deliberately starving the tendrils of friendship with 
other groups, then it will have to be confessed that the revolt 
against the autocracy of Intellect—its policy of Divide and 
Rule, has failed to preach home its far-j’eaching lessons. Of 
course, to an optimist, the Life-principle appears to work^ 
wonders and to young men, it seems to guide the destiny of 
Socialism. Nevertheless the above tendencies of Socialism 
must be noted carefully. On the other hand, however. Social¬ 
ism by calling class strtiggle an unavoidable step in the process * 
of inau^uratins: an ideal state, has a decided predilection to be 
international in its scope. As conditions of labour and methods 
of economic exploitation are, more *or less the same all over 
the world *the Trade Unions gravitate towards the central 
interests of Labour. Of course, during the last War, We were 
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treated to the curious spectacle of national Labour Parties 
supporting national capital against Foreign Labour and 
Capital—a position rendered inevitable by the nationalistic bend 
of even semi-socialistic States. But it seems that the 

c 

pendulum has swung baeje. The Washington Labour 
Conference last year was interiiational in its scope. 

All these facts are to be weighed against the abstract 
notion of State. There is one main idea running athwart these 
political theories—a revolt against tlie false intellectualism 
presiding over all theories of State. . Now we will look into 
some facts which are the embodiments of anti-intellectualist 
theories. A tide of dissatisfaction against the rigidity and 
aridity of an oVer-annuated abstraction is sweeping over the 
whole world. In some cases the flood has deposited rich soil 
upon the innundated area where the seeds are growing—in 
some other, the tide is on. 

The Celtic movement is decidedly anti-intellectualist 

both in theory an^ practice. In theory the sense of its 

* 

oneness and uniqueness hovers over its literature and art. 
Attempts are being made, in the face of the lessons of 
anthropological sociology, to prove that the Celtic is a 
homogeneous culture with a peculiar set of traditions of its own. 
Its cult of the emotions directly in touch with nature, its 
acute sense of the Living Presence and its delicacy are all 
reflected, in the new. literature. Its' mystic sense flouts all 
notions of rationalism, its great heart discards false notions of 
utility and its brain is in the right place— viz. the heart. The 
poetry of A. E. Russell and Yeats, the painting of the new 
school, the dramas of Synge and Shaw all sing the fundamental 
note of intuition. The springs of hum/m action are laid open 
and they discover a pure stream of sympathy and affection, 
unaffected by any frothy ‘ gray matter.’ There is less of 
technique in the.se artistic^ndeavours than anywhere eke and 
there is more of that silence which is undisturbed by logomachy 
but teems with the murmur of a soul-intercourse. Logic—that 
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is false logic, is a forbidden stranger to this silent communion 
of spirits to which knowledge is intuition. Even so with the 
methods of the Celtic Revival. One should say that it has one 
method. The constructive side of the Sinn Fein movement 
is its co-operative principle reared up on the true sense of 
utility, viz., self-sacrifice for thh good of all. The group-idea 
is working here at its best. Thus in laying stress upon the sub¬ 
conscious side of human nature on one hand and on the other, 
by emphasising upon the group as the best means to humanise 
political and economic institutions, the whole Celtic move¬ 
ment is decidedly anti-intellectualist. 

The germ of the Slavonic Renaissance'was laid long ago by 
the hand of-destiny. From the point of vie\t’ of culture this 
Slavonic Revival c?in he distinguished into three different types, 
the Russian, the Czecho-Slovakia or the Polish and the Jugo- 
Slavonia or the Balkan. From the point of view of politics 
they all represent, in the first place the struggle of a race 
fighting for its very existence against w'hat Housten 
Chamberlain calls, the Germane spirit and in the second place, 
along with the Celtic and other Eastern movements, an 
attempt to take stand upon a conception of natural rights 
w'hich was exploded long ago by Austin and his school. 
From the point of view of religion they are one, being 
all under the influence of an Orientalised version of 
Christianity—the Orthodox Greek Clmrch. Econgmically, 
they are still outside the vortex of modern Industrialism— 
their staple industry being agriculture. In history, they 
formed the hulw'nrk against Islamic aggression and inherit a 
dislike of the Turks. The Slavonic civilisation in the Czecho 
and the Yugo-Slavonic types is more or less a buried* 
treasure to thvj rest of Europe and the world at large. 
From a severely intellectual stand-point the Russian genius 
resembles that dear soul, the Idiot of Dostoeffsky who 
disarms th*e intelligent Gania by his naked goodness but 
whose heart leaps out in sympathy for such incarnations of 
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uncontrolled passion like Rogojin and Nastasia, The Prince 
believes in instincts and emotions and distrusts intellect. So 
does the Slav. The Southern Slav poetry is rich in folk-lore 
through which the simple emotional nature of the Southern 
Slav is apparent. The art of Mestrovic in'his sculpture of 
the Temple of Kossovo is an outburst of the long pent-up 
ambition of a race looking ahead for a Federal State to typify 
its own simple culture. There is nothing of that dry 
intellectualism in these national songs and temples which 
makes the appeal of a decadent _ style less direct. The 
national art in its pristine vigour has a quantity of earth 
in it. It smells of the wet grass and the people know it as 
their own and have no hesitation in calling.it as the true 
representation of their political aspirations. 

Similar is the case with the new Indian movement 
started by Mahatma Gandhi. It draws its sap, rather seeks to 
draw it from the pure source of the peasant’s heart, and 
derives its strength from his religious sense, however supersti¬ 
tious it might appear to an intellectual bred upon his Kant 
and Hegel. Its appeal, to a very great extent economical, 
goes direct to the feelings and emotions of the simple cultivator 
of the land, whicfi, apart from the fact of feeding richly the 
.sub-cohscious part of human nature, is the source of the 
staple industry of India. * With a deep consistency to the 
fundamental principles of construction * and under the 
guidance of the thought-current which is parsing through the 
‘whole word, Mahatma Gandhi seeks to discredit the state as it is, 
through a movement which is thoroughl;^ anti-intellectual, 
even to the extent of a distrust of the University people. 

• His destructive power is levelled against the state and his 
constructive work is in leavehing the Indian masses with the 
y«»8t of a religious fervour for a primitive simplicity of life 
as opposed to the artificialities of the present-day civilisation. 

t- 

* Vide Bertrand RurboVs Principles of Reconsfruction^ Janirs* Psychology and 0. H. 
Well*! Outline of Bisiory, 
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In both these aspects Mahatma Gandhi is a-creature of the 
Time-Spirit. 

The instances we have quoted show the influence of the 
anti-intellectuaUst movement. The Celts, the Slavs and the 
Indians all want to be free, whatever form that condition of 
freedom might assume. To achieve that end, if warfare is 
inevitable, the odds are against them. So their anchor-sheet 
is in the doctrine of Natural Rights; that is just why 
‘ Birth-right ’ is the stock-phrase of nationalists all over the 
world. Woodrow Wifson, the ci-devant Saviour of civi¬ 
lisation, in lii.s famous note, went against his own text-books 
to give credentials to such a preposterous claim of subject 
peoples. Ilis “ Self-Determination ” and “ Riithts of Small 
States” have no sanction in political logic, which renders right 
a corollary to might, as in Spinoza’s treatment of the question, 
nor are they supported by history which proverbially confounds 
“ what is ” with “ what should be ” in a perpetual attempt to 
justify the facts or events ;is they are and uphold the existing 
order of things. His note undermines the position by 
detiniiii; rights as social and eo-relatf’d to duties. It will not 
be too much to .say that since the abolition of slavery, 
M'ilson’s note was the noblest atbunpt in recent years to 
carry out in practice on a wide «cale the lessons of a defini¬ 
tion that lay cramped and devoid of significance within the 
pages of books merely. The ‘ Natural Rights,’ • as the 
historical school ‘points out, is nothing anti-social, now we. 
admit it as a compliment to the historian’s labour. We also ad¬ 
mit that rights exist because of society and that they do not exist 
independently of duties, fiut we want to do something more^ 
than a mere admission of facts, w.c aim at a conviction beyond 
a mere ac«eptance of theories. “ Nature ” might as well be 
post-social, as Aristotle meant in his statement, “ man is by 
nature a s,ocial animal.” In other words, if by Natural 
Rights, we* mean rights as they would be in a more prefect 
society working under the principle of mutual aid as opposed 
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to that of competition in the existing order, the preposterous 
claim receives the sanction - of something deeper than the 
logic of Austin or the labour of Maine. This new, rather 
this revival of the Greek concept of Natural Rights founded 
upon the instinct of posscssioi;, the impulse of creation, and the 
emotions of self-expression {Aid expansion, thus justifies the 
‘ birth-right ’ assertion of every individual and every conquered 
nation. It seems that this justification is being gradually 
recognised. The Le{igue of Nations has been installed, not 
only to kill the abstract notions of indivisible and inalienable 
sovereignty by the weapon of Federation, but also because the 
conscience of mankind (not the intellect) could ill afford to 
ignore the cry of human instincts. That the League is only a 
‘digue’ is not a fault of the movement but of the alliance of 
Die-hard nationalists with the abstract theorists of 
state-soverSignty. Anyhow the influence of the movement 
is quite clear here as elsewhere. 


Dhurjati Pkosai) Mukbrjea 
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« 

iJr, Pfamithanaih Banerjea $nd the League of Nations. 

The Calcutta Universiiy has just had a handsome compliment paid to 
it. Dr. Pramatha Nath Baaerjea^ Minto Professor of Economics, has been 
appointed one of the ten nominated by the Council of the League of 
Nations to study the (juestioi} of international intellectual co-operation. 
Dr. Banerjea was one of the delegates from the Calcutta University to the 
Congress of the Universities of the Empire held at^Oxford last year and 
along with his colleagues rendered a very good account of himself at that 
noted assembly a*nd the League's recognition, therefore, has been by no 
means undeserved. Dr, Banerjea comes of a literary family and finished 
his education in England and was called to the Bar a few years ago. But 
he prefers teaching to the drudgery at the Bar. It is interesting to 
recall that like the late Monomohon Ghose, he soinrht enrolment at the 

High Court in ehapkan —the Oriental Court dress.—(The /. D. Netvs.) 

***** 

Dr. Pramathanath Baner jea has been the Minto Professor of Economics 
at the Calcutta University for the lust two years, iic is the author of two 
well-known books :—“ Indian Economics " and “ Ptfblic Ailministration in 
Ancient India.” Both the books have passed through several editions 
through the Mamndlaus. We have very gseat pleasure in congratulating 
Dr. Banerjea on tiie very signal honour done to him by the Council of the 
League of Nations. Dr. Ijanetjea's aiipointinont is a great tribute to the 
Bengalee iu/el/igeiitta.-^Ctho Heuga/ee.) 

Ijidigenoifs Sgsfeui of Medicine. 

A Patna raessige says : With a view to controlling epidemic diseases 
especially cholera, arrangements have b '^*n made for training “ kavirajes " 
(vaids) in preventive* measures at the Government Sanitary School at 
Gulzarbagh from the beginning of April. Kavirajes' from different 
{larte of the province are coming in batches to avail themselves of tjjiis 
opportunity, and already a number of them have gone through the course of 
training. The Ministry of Local Self-Government placed at the disposal of 
the Director of Public Health a sum out of which each “ kaviraj ” attending 

19 
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the course of instruction is given his railway fare and a daily allowance to 
cover his expenses during the training. After having obtained the necessary 
trainings which lasts for a few days on disinfection and other simple duties 
in connection with the outbreak of epidemic diseases the ** kavirajes ” receive 

a certificate from the Superintendent of the School.—(Yhe Statesman), 

* * * 

I 

The Government of As^am being anxious to conserve all that is valu¬ 
able and suitable to the needs of the country in the indigenous systems 
of medicine, have decided to award two scholarships, one to a boy from 
a “ kaviraj " family and the other to a boy from Unani family for a course 
of training at the Berry-White Medical School, Dibrugarh, in the diagnosis 
of diseases, in order that they may be qualified to treat {patients adequately 
by either system. The value of the scholarships is fixed at Rs. 20 per 

mensem each and‘they will be tenable for four years.—(Thje Statesman). 

* * * 

With a view to encourage the indigenous system (tf medicine, three- 
year Ayurvedic scholarships of forty, fifty and sixty rupees per month 
respectively, have been awarded for the next two years for all students 
desiring instructions in the Mysore Ayurvedic College,* from 1st July. 

(The Bombay Chrotiidf). 

And what of Bengal ? 


^ Food by Trapping Sunlight. 

Trapping the energy of sunlight to make synthetic foodstuffs is one 
of the most important new aims *of scientific research, and the experiments 
at present going on in this direction are causing the keenest interest in the 
scientificcworld. , 

Formaldehyde is the secret of the process. Carbonic acid and water have 
been found to combine under the influence of ultra-violet rays to form this 
subscance, which then becomes converted into certain types of sugar. The 
process is known as pboto-sjmthesis. 

What has been done in the laboratory is to carry out the actual life 
processes of the plant; green coloqring matter, chlorophyll, traps the energy 
of the sun and with its help sets up a chemical action whereby the water 
and the carbonic acid in the air are combined, and formaldehyde is produced 
—the raw material from which starch and sugar are formed for the build¬ 
ing up of the plant. 

By rising coloured water containing carbonic acid the scientist has trap¬ 
ped the sunlight just as effectively, and made synthetic formaldehyde as 
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Batisfaetorily, as the living plant itself. The fundamental life process has 
- been imitated in the laboratory,. 

Professor E. C. C, Baly, of Liverpool iJniversity, has recently dis¬ 
covered that the ultra-violet rays which produce formaldehyde in his way 
a»-e waves of light shorter in length than the waves which carry on Ihe 
process and transform the formaldehyde into sugar; he has adopted the 
ingenious trick of so colouring the liquicl that it is affected only by light of 
the right kind to produce formaldehyde. In this way no sugar is produced, 
and pure forinaldeh 3 'de—a, substance of immense use in many industries 
to-day—can be made synthetically. 

Tlie real meaning of this is that by controlling the kind of light tliat 
is used the chemist will be able to make what he wants by photo-synthesis, 
and not make wbaf he does not want. It opens up*a new era in chemistry, 
the manufacture of food-sturfs by artificial means from jvater and air, the 
ordinary a<mos])irere containing carbonic acid as an impurity.—(The /. i). 
Xeir.'i.) 


Martyr to Science. 

The late Sir Patrick Monson, I am reminded, carried out his pioneer 
mosquito-malaria investigations while practising as a doctor in (’hiua, where, 
as he once confessed, he “ waded through the blood of thousands of 
Chinamen before he established the connection. His thtsory was received 
with secepticism, but with financial aid from the Government (thanks to 
the foresight of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, he imported from Italy mosquitoes 
which had bitten malaria patients. He persuaded two persons—his own 
son and an assistant, at the School of Ti'opical Medicine—to allow them¬ 
selves to Ik' biMeu. They both contracted malaria. It was these two 
martyrs to science who built the Panama Canal and made the tropics 
habitable for the white'man.— Daitj/ News. 

An *Atf-Europe Conference. 

« 

We read in the Lontlpn Times that a meeting of the delegates from 
the International students’ organisations of most of the European 
countries took place at Leipzig in the second week of April last. 

“ The object of the Conference was to facilitate practical co-operation 
and intercourse of students throughont Europe. Three delegates were 
present from tlJe English National Union of Students, and other countries 
represented were Austria, Bulgaria. Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Esthonia, 
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Finland, Germany, Gre^e, Holland, Hangary, Lettland, Norway, Russia, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Turkey, Chinese students in Germany, Indian 
students in Europe, and the Indian Relief Commission also sent repre¬ 
sentatives. The gathering was of a practical character and oratorical 
tiourishes were at a discount. The business covered# arrangements for 
co-operation in relief work, especially for Russian students, exchanges of 
visits between students in different countries, increased facilities for student 
travel ui vacations, interchange of correspondence and academic informa¬ 
tion, and general mutual assistance between students. No political dis¬ 
cussions were permitted, and any attempts to introduce such questiotis were 
ruled out of order.” 

Judging from the above summary one is inclined to think that the 
Conference must have been a very useful and successfi^ gathering. It 
is stated that no political discussions were permitted and any attempts to 
introduce such questions were ruleil out of order. If politics had been 
introduced, it would probably have made the work of the students* gather¬ 
ing very difficult, if not absolutely impossible. The idea of a Students' 
Conference is a happy one. We are told that a full report of the Leipzig 
Conference is being prepared and that copies of the san)C may be obtained 
from the offices of the National Union of Students at the Universities 
and University Colleges of England and Wales, King's College, Strand, 
London, W. C. 2.—The New India. 
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China, the United States aad the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, by 
Q. Zay Wood; The Twenty one Demands, by G. Zay Wood; The 
Chino-Japanese Treaties of May 25th, 1915; by G. Zay Wood- 

Published by Messrs. Fleining H. Reyell Comi)any. Two dollars net each. 


The first is complete in* itself and the other two are companion 
volumes. They ^11 treat of tiie Far Easten, question and the foreign 
policy of linpertal Japan in p.irticnlar. The author is of opinion that the 
Anglo-Jai)anese alliance should not be renewed, because it has outlived 
its necessitV' it fs .a menace to the indep,'ndenee of C,hina and it threatens 
the friendlv relations that still exist, between Jiipan and U. S. A. His 
apprehension is that now that Russia and Germany have been one by one 
crushed and crip|iled, inspite of the aiiparontly harmless terms 'of the 
alliance it is likelv to be osed against U. S. A. the only remaining rival of 
Janaii in the East. Ibit .\rt,. IV of the revised alliance shoald have silenced 
Mr. Wood’s fears, '.\fter recounting the interesting history of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, Mr. Wood eonclmlos that the covenant of the League of 
^fations has rendertsl it. abs'dutelr usoless As an Ameiicaii, All. AVood 
should have remem en d, that his own country hv keeping herself aloof 
from the League has jiractically dealt the death blow to it and with 
Bolshevik Russia and Revolutionary China tor her neighbours Japan cannot 
do without the Alliance. China, it must be admitted, has been very badly 
treated but it is doubtful whether theU. S. A. would treat her better, the 
Lansing-Ishii iiot's^ bavo been an eye-opener to many. Japan wants an 
outlet for her surj-lus populntioo. Tlit; Western States have been syste¬ 
matically opposing tlieir migration and Premier Hughes, a.n advocate of 
the Anirlo-Japanese Alliance- also wants to keep Australia white. The 
poor Japanese cortaiiilv wants some place under the sun and they have 
therefore by means fa'ir‘or foul, (mainly foul) wrested some territories,, 
ricrhts and privileges from Clijna. The only remedy for China is to set 
her house in order and meet force by force. In diplomacy no one expects 
honesty, all the argurilents of Mr. Wood notwithstanding. 

The Twenty One Demands furnish another instance of the shameless 
and selfish imperialism of .westernised Japan and these notorious demands. 
led to the conclusion of the China-Japane.se Ireatms of 
carefully analysing fhe nature of these demands Air. Wood concludes that 
the treaty is null and void ah iaiiio for “ (>) lack of legislative sanction, 

(2) vital change of circiimstanees under which they were entered into, 

(3) disappearance of one of their objects, (4) conflict with the existing 
trwties, (5) Violation of the open door principle, (0) inconsistency with the 
covenant of the League of Nations and (7) incompatibility with Chinas 
sovereignty and her right of self-preservation and self-development. 1 he 
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Twenty One demands and the manner of their enforcement have been very 
strong;ly condemned by some prominent Japanese like Prof. Hayashi and 
Mr. Kei Hara. But inspite of Mr. Wood’s able pleading it is difficult to 
agree that the treaty or treaties of 1915 was or were void abinitio from 
the point of view of International Law. Internationa] jurists have differed 
and will continue to differ on the point, the case i'i quesl^on is so peculiar 
and complicated. Mr. Wood pleads duress as a ground of abrogation last 
because it is his weakest ground. Duress of this form is not recognised in 
International Law and J^enator Hobineon, a countryman of Mr. Wood’s, 
has rightly remarked—“ If we go back into history and invalidate every 
treaty into which duress has entered, chaos in international relations 
will result. Every right thinking man will, however, condemn the policy 
and the procedure of Ja))an whatever may be their legal merit.” 

Finally Mr. Wood accuses Japan of Prussianism and we are afraid 
U. S. A. will have to bear her share of the blame. It was she who com¬ 
pelled Japan against her wish to throw her doors o|)en and.to grant extra¬ 
territorial rights to westefti nation.^. No wonder she has taken the lesson 
to her heart and is now bullying her less powerful eastern neighbours. 

Mr. Wood has naturally presented only one side of the'shield but all 
students of Far Eastern jwlities will find his volumes extremely useful. 
The apj^ndices give the text of the treaties and diploriiatic notes otherwise 
not easily available to the ordinarj' reader. Mr. Wood’s simple style and 
charming exposition have made his volumes exceedingly readable, and we 
enjoyed them very much although we have not always |>een able to see e\e 
to eye with him. 


S. N. S. 


Higher Sanskrit Grammar and Composition ; by Pandit Upendra- 
nath Vidyabhuslian, B.A., M.R.A.S., Senior Professor of Sanskrit, City 
College Calcutta. Price Rs. 3. * 

In these days when the market is flooded with books which encourage 
cramming«to a horrible extent it is refreshing to come across this volume 
of Prof. Vidyabhushan who makes an attempt ** 1o meet the requirements 
of genuine students of Sanskrit by bringing out an edition of Sanskrit 
Grammar dealing specially with composition through the medium of 
Panini’e BuiroJi with their English renderings and eppious examples from 
standard classical writers omitting everything that has no l)earing on the 
subject and incorporating the elementary principles of Rhetoric and 
Prosody.” (Author’s Preface p. ii). And Profi Vidyabhushan has been 
eminently successful in his attempt. His long experi/snee as a teacher of 
Sanskrit has enabled him to spot with an unerring hand tiie diificulties 
which confront even advanced students of Sanskrit and he has explained 
these diflSculties with a clearness and lucidity which reflects great cr^it on 
bis sdiolarship. Following in the foot-steps of the immortal ajithor of the 
Bkaiti'^kavya, he has, unlike modem writers of Sanskrit Grammar and 
Compoeitieo dealt in a masterly manner with those portions of Rhetoric 
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which no serious student of Grammar can afford to neglept. The chapter on 
Froyoga (iSJWt’t) is a special feature of the work and will be of the great service 
to the advanced students of our colleges. AnotKer special feature is the list 
of roots with different prepositions which greatly adds to the value and 
usefulness of the book and one cannot but wish that the list were more 
exhaustive. Although all the well-known works on Grammar and Rhetoric 
have been laid under contribution the* stamp of the author's hand and clear 
intellect is visible on every page, f’oming from the hands of a Professor 
of Sanskrit of more than a quarter of a century's teaching experience the 
Iwok is intensely practical—we shall be glad to see it in the hands of all 
college students who take up Sanskrit. There are, however, in this valu¬ 
able work, certain minor defects (especially typographical errors) which, we 
trust, will be removetl in the next edition. 'I he absence of an exhaustive 
index will also he keenly fdt. 

Deva Sarma 


To India; the* Message of the Himalayas: By Paul Richards. 
(Oanesh & Co., Madras). 

An attractive little book, a great subject, a true seer to see the vision 
“far as human eyd could see," and a gieat writer to put down in exquisite 
language the message of the vision. There is no jingling of rhymes, 
there are no sliackles of metre. Each thought a.s it is bodied forth in the 
poet's vision forms one “ verso." I'lie book llirills the reader from cover 
to cover, it is vibrant with the melody of the coming Dawn. Upon the 
earth there is to-day lying dark and lowering the thunder cloud of con¬ 
flicting hopes and ideas. Hut beyond the eloudj, tluough occasional rifts 
in them, the poet, the prophet, the visionary catches a glimpse of the rosy 
Dawn flasiring m the East—that “ancient maiden, ever-young." The 
hum of the awakei'ing new lib is aiVeady in the air. Those who have 
ears to hear have heiml it. haul Richards is one of those who have seen 
the rosy flush and Iiave hmrd the music of awakening life. He is one of 
a chosen com]>any. We are too close to the earth either to see or to hear, 
but if in a calm rncTment we look and listen we shall also see the glory an^ 
hear the melod) , 

Bookworm. 


A Peep into the Early History of India; by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, 
M.A., Ph. D.* &c. &c. With a preface by H. G. Rawlinson (D. B. Tara- 

porewala Sons & Co. Bombay). 

This is,a lecture read at Poona in March. 1910 amplified latgely. 
The name of the writer is enough guarantee that the contents are perfectly 
up-to-date (till 1910) and critically presented. To venture to criticise the great 
Bhandarkar is not the task for an almost unknown person ; but one matter 
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maybe pointed out. In the very hrst pagehesaysj India has no written 
history and speaks of the Puranas in a somewhat disparaging fashion 
with which the “ reviewed'* cannot quite agree. We have as far not 
gathered much information from the Puranas merely because our scholars 
have never tried to get anything out of them. There has been a fashionable 
superstition among the orientalists (both Western and^lndian) to consider 
these works unhistorieal and »incritical. A veritable mine of sound history 
and ethnography and kindred knowtedge lies buried in these voluminous 
works. Years of patient labour by a hand of devoted scholars collaborating 
in the cioseat fashion would surely yield an excessively rich treasure. 

Hut to return to our work. This little book is a fine performance 
notable alike for its brevity and the extent of the time it covers. The 
period covered is from the Mauryas to^the elo.se of the Gupta Empire. The 
revival of Hi-ahmana and Sanskritic supremacy after several centuries of 
Buddhist and Prakritic ascendency is brought out and explained as only a 
master can. In every way worthy of ttie groat and revered name of the 
author, this essay may be considered the ripened fruit of his life-long work. 
As a small book of reference its usefulness might have been.enhanc^ by an 
index and another sad defect (which wo hope will be cori'ected in tfie next 
edition) is due to the sins of omission (mostly) of the printer’s devil.” Of 
course from 1910 to 19*2*2 a good deal of new material has come in and we 
hope it will be ineorpomtod in the next aditiou. 


PoST-OttADi'AIK. 


Prince Edward’s Speeches in India (O. A, Natesan and Co., Madras), 
Price Re. 1. 

This is the latest of Mr. Natesoii’s })olitic:il books, uniform with the 
volume containing the speechos of his gracious father, H. I. M. the King- 
Emperor. The difference between the two collections is just wbaf one would 
expect to exist between father and son. Still one sees the promise of the 
Prince blossoming forth as a man as great and good-hearted as his father 
and as well-beloved as his grandfather the PesLceinaker. His experience is 
small but his heart is in the right place .nnd time slial] show that he will 
be a true friend of our land. 


I, J. S. T. 
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TEACHERS OF H. E. SCHOOLS—THEIR PAY 

AND PROSPECTS 

Dear Sir, 

I am very thankful to you for your kindly placing my bumble paper 
before the Syndicate. We fully understand the difficulty of the University 
in helping us, but the kind expression of sympathy which we have been able 
to secure through you will, I am .sure, go a great way in drawing the 
attention of the public and the conditions under which we have to work in 
the Private Schools at the present moment. We, therefore, beg to request 
to kindly pub]ish)*it possible, the paper in the Calcutta RevieWj so that the 
sympathy which the University so kindly feel for us in our present situation 
may l>e widely kpown. • 

* • « * * 

■ Yours truly, 

BEPINBIfiHATtY BaNERJX ' 

* * * * * 


“There are 81G High Schools for males in Bengal. Of this 44- are 
under the management of Uoveiument, and 802 under private manage¬ 
ments. Of the latter 277 are aided and 6^5 unaided. The scale of pay 
of the teachers in the jirivately managed schools, wliether aided or unaided, 
is slateil in the fourlh QuiiKjuemiiai Review of the Progress of Education 
in India (1 81)7-08 to 1001-02) as follows : “ In privately managed schools 
the salary scale ranges from Ks. 5 to Rs. 78/^—in other words, there are 
teachers in the scli(X)ls under private management who do not earu even 
one-third of the waLr* s of a coolie ! * 

This was in 1902. Let us see liow it fared in the course of ten years 
that followed. And this time we shall quote from a resolution on Indian 
Educational Policy issued by the Governor-General in Council in t'ebruary, 
1918. In this Resolution it is stated that a “ special enquiry showed that , 
out of some 4,700 teachers in privately managed High Schools about 4,200 
were in receipt of less than Rs. 5(f/- a month, 8,800 of less than Rs. 30/- a 
month while many teachers of English and Classical languages drew salaries 
that would not attract men to suJ)erior domestic service.” 

This IS in short the sad Jot of the teachers in the High Schools under • 
private management. Let us now turp our eyes for a moment to schools 
under the direct ihanagement of Government, i* c., schools that are 
iinanoed mainly with the Provincial Revenues. 

Here the prospect is most edifying and the contrast between the two 
kinds of the same class of schools—following the same standard and teach¬ 
ing the same Subjects—is all but ridiculous. In tfiese schools, Govern¬ 
ment have recently improved the status of the Head Masters by promoting 
all of them to the Provincial Educational Service and have enhanced the 
pay of all English-knowing teachers to Rs. 50/-, even if the teacher he a 
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Matricnlate just toanufaetur^id by the University. Under this arrange¬ 
ment the Head Masters of Zilla Schools are, therefore, in receipt of 
Rs. 250/- j)er month or more. Not only this : they are, as a rule, in enjoy¬ 
ment of free quarters, and lastly, all the teachers in Government Service 

have before them the prosjiect of pensions in their old 

* * -if # 

These are the two pictures of th^ same school-life in Bengal. Look¬ 
ing at them both, the question that naturally suggests itself is “ why is 
this distinction made? Do the Government deliberately intend to fondle 
the one and kick the other? Is it a part of their policy that the interests, 
of the many are to be saerifieeu to those of the few ? Are the Provincial 
Revenues to be sj)eut to fatten 44 schools and to starve 80 i ” 

From the above it should not be sunnispd that we propose to bring 
the recently enhanced scale of pay of the teachers in Government service 
down to the level w^here it was. Far from it. MHiat* we, on tlie other 
baud, intend to urge on ftie attention of Government is tfiat they should 
act up to their—professions. In that very Resolution issued by the Gover- 
nor-Geneial in Council from which we have (pioled, it is stated that “the 
policy of Government is to improve the existing few Government schools 
bv introilucing a graded service for teachers of Fnglish with a minimum 
salary of Rs. 40/- per month, and maximnni salary of Rs. 400/- [>er month 
side by side, or just below the above, it is al^^o stated that the policy of 
Government is to increase largely granfs-in-aid, ii\ order that tha aided 
institutions may keep pace witii the improvements in Government Schools on 
the above-mentioned lines and to encourage tl»e establishment of new aided 
institutions where necessary.’* Now what we mean to say on the above is 
this that the Government have already fultilled the one, but have noticing as 
yet to act up to the other. And what is more and what we arc very 
anxious about is that Governmeut may be handicap[)ed from redressing 
the outstanding pledge in view of the retrenchment that is to be effected to 
keep the whole machinery a-going. 

If the thing comes to such aj)ass and if the pledges given by Gover- 
ment, with regard to the privately managed schools, are adhered to, while 
those about Government schools, are not only giv6n effect to, but better 
conditions than those proposed in the Heso]uti.'>n have since been made to 
prevail, then \ve must say that such invidious distinction will not adJ to 
the reputation of the Government, nor will it be expedient. 

The number of pupils taught i& the schools under Government 
management is about 14^ thousands, and the tei^chers a little over 700. 
While the corresponding number in t}ie privately managed schools are 
nearly lacs and 11 thousands respectively. Do the Government think 
that the rank growth that they may nbtice in the High Schools 
of the present day can be sucdessfully weeded o;]t by making 700 
men contented at the expense of 11 thousands ? Or, is any harmonious 
^wth of the Educational system, as a whole, possible if the Government 
be a party to create heart-burning among equally qualified teachers teaching 
the* same syllabus aad, in many cases, living in the sam^ locality, nay, 
even in the same house ? 

And what can be the GoTemroent’s reason for creating such a split in 
the same camp ? Are the Government Schools model institutions, and are 
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they, therefore, entitled to loaves and fishes, and the privately managed 
schools not even to the crumbs of the Provincial Revenues ? The Govern- 
meat and their proteges, the teachers of the Government schools, may think 
so. but the University Corrmision of 1917-19, which made a sifting 
enquiry into the ediieational institutions of Bengal, seem to hold a different 
view. They reserved Iheir high encoipiums for some of the privately man- 
agwl institutions and with the solitary Ajxoeption of the BankuraZila School 
did not refer to any (iovertunent schools save for adverse criticisms (vide 
C’al. Uni. Report, Vol. I, Chap. VII, Sc. V). In their report the Com¬ 
mission, after describing the excellence of some of the privately managed 
institutions, such as Milra, South Suburbau, Oriental Academy, etc., 
proceed to draw a contiasb between tjie Hindoo School and the L.M.S. 
Institution of Hhowanipur yi the following terms;—“ Yet within four miles 
of the Hindoo school may be seen proof of the value of science teaching in 
the Education, of Indian boys. At the sehooj which is attached to the 
London Missionary Society’s Institution at Bhowanipur * **" * we had an 
opportunity of inspecting the stcaehingof cience given by the Head Master 
* * * He begins with uature study in the tower classes. From 12 to 
15 years of age theboA^s learn Physical Geography, Physical Measurements, 
Physics, Chemistry and Mechanics. * * * }Ie finds the pujiils responsive to 
science teaching ” (lide Cal. Uni. Rpt., V(fl. 1, pp. 22'2-‘5). And 
this is in eontr-ist with iht* teaching imparted in the Hindu Sehool, which 
is universally recognised as tlie pnuuier institution under the control and 
mana<;eincnt of Government of bemral. 

The C'ommission have not “^topped here, but have gone further and 
bestowed still higher encoir\iums on t wo other privately managed schools, riz., 
the SantinikeLan at Bolepur and the Hoy’s Own Home in Calcutta which 
they characterise as ** two schools of except! iiul merit, which (if such in¬ 
fluence as theirs should extend widely through the l^'osidtmcy) would encour¬ 
age sanguine hopes for the future JSecondary Education in Bengal.” (Uni. 
Com. Rj)!., j>. 2i*t, \ ol. 1.). ■ ■ 

So the C'ommission hold that iiisteatl^of Government Seh(‘ols being the 
model for ]invately maiiag-J schools there are some privately managed 
schools in the province which,the Government schools would do well to 
imitate and fttllow. 

Instances of sseh authoritative pronouncement might be multiplied, 
but we must be content with one more quotation and this time from the* 
practical side of education impacted in our High English Schools. 

Sir Asntosl] Mookerjee in his eaj^acity as Vice-Chancellor] of the Cal¬ 
cutta University has, in summing up the proceedings of the Conference 
recently held in the Senate for the purpose of introducing vocational, 
training in High Schools mentioned only five institutions—all underprivate 
control and management the practical si5e of whose work appeared to me to 
be quite satisfectory. These institutions are the Polytechnic Institute, 
financed by the Hon’ble Maharaja of Cossimbazar, two institutions,—one 
at Allahabad and one at Benares, and the Jorhat and Pangsa High 
English Schools. {Vide Proceedings of the Conference of the Managing 

Committees, pp. 54-5, 57, 79-80.) l:*. i a j 

So looked at from the practical as well as from the theoretrtsal stend- 

point the institutions under Go vernmentmanagementare not found by eminent 
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authorities to be on a par with many institutions under private management. 
Again, if the results of publio Examinations be a test of effioieacy, the 
success of the privileged class of schools does not point to, as may be seen 
from the published results of any year, afay decided superiority over many 
of the schools which are left in the lurch by the Governmrent 

AVe do not hold any brief for the private schools. We frankly admit 
that there are schools under private mcnagemeut which are worse than the 
worst schools under Government management. Hut we must at the same 
time say that their failure to come up to the required standard 
of effieiencj'^ is not due to an inherent defect in the institutions 
themselves but a lamentable lack of encouragement and support 
from Government. Many teachers jn the privately managed schools 
are very hard w'orkers—tliey cannot but be so. For, on the (piality 
of their work rests the tenure of their services in the school. While 
the “ancient solitary yeign of their fellow-workers, in the other 
class of schools is in no fear of being “molested” even by the most 
“ wandering ” and Erratic master. A bad worker in Government schools 
may at best be transferred, but a bad worker in a private school may lose 
his job. So necessity, if not anything else, compels hjm to put more zest 
into his work than his brother *n the other schools. To do this on pay 
which is often less than the wages of a coolie, and to show equally good, 
if not in some cases better, results, bespeaks a faithfulness which should 
be rewarded by Government by allowing them to have <their proper share 
of the Provincial Revenues—to which on account of their merit as well as 
numerical strength they have no less claim than their fellow-workers in th(» 
Government schools. If the Government do not recognise their claims, 
now that the claims of the sister institutions have been considered, the 
Government may, we think, be justly accused of flagrant breach of faith 
and a deliberate inteutjon to create a privilege class in education. 
The root cause of the widespread discontent and disruption tliat is noticeable 
in the present-day schcol life of Bengal may be differently diagnosed by 
different persons, but that low pay, disappointment, and above all, the 
special favour shown to a certain class have, to a great extent, lent colour 
to it, cannot be doubted.” 
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Our readers will be interested to read the following 
appreciation of development of University Work in Calcutta, 
from Sir Dinshaw Wacha whom no one will venture to place 
in the c^itegory of interested witnesses. 

“ Jiji House 
Ravelin Street, 
Bombay^ 29th ApHl, 1922, 
Dear Sir Asutosh Mookeiuee, 

Only this morning I received a copy of the last Convo- 
cation Address of your late distinguished and accomplished 
Governor and that of your own. I road the latter at one 
stretch, for from the very first I was fascinated not only by 
the charm, elegance and simplicity of your style, but by the 
wide thoughts you put therein with a wealth of knowledge 
and experience of what a University education should be. 
To tell the truth I was exceotlingly impressed ])y the interest¬ 
ing account you gave of the evolution of the Calcutta-Univer¬ 
sity from a m^re examining aiithority to a body of great 
savants in all modern branches of human knowledge, keenly 
desirous of converting into a Temple of Higher Learning and 
Research. The’monuinental work you have achieved during 
your unprecedented Vice-Chancellorship, so brimful of the 
highest utility, ^vill make your name ever memorable in the 
annals of Indian Universities. By dint of perseverance and 
patience, combined with your Ijroad-mindedness and wonder¬ 
ful liberality of tliought and imagination, you have raised 
the Calcutta University to a high pedestal indeed—a model 
for all other presidential universities tq follow. Every, page 
gives evidence of your great scholarship and breadth of mind. 
Vou have crystallized your ideas of what a model Indian 
22 
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University like that of Calcutta should be. I am sure those 
ideas will germinate yielding a rich fruit. in days to come. 
You are the great Indian University Reformer, no mistake. 
I write all this without any fear of flattery or eulogistic 
extravagance. I' was irresistibly prompted to write this no 
sooner than I finished the last word of your last sentence. 
To use the Horatian lines, you have reared a monument of 
your own more durable than brass and the kingly pyramids 
of Egypt. Sincerely wishing that by the grace of Divine 
Providence you may long be spared to preside over the 
destinies of your great alma mater and increase Jits utility a 

5 

hundredfold in various directions, binding fresh laurels to your 
brow already adorned, 

I am yours sincerely, 

D. E. Wacha. 

P. S .—I wish this address willjjc printed in the different 
vernaculars of the country by lakhaP 

« * » « « 

During the progress of the recent final M.B. Examina¬ 
tions, an akrming statement was published in the papers to 
the effect that a candidate for JIffeuical Jurisprudence had died 
of plague contracted during a post mortem examination which 
he was asked to conduct on the body of a person who had 
died of plague.. The matter was promptly taken up by the 
Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate and a Com¬ 
mittee consisting of Lieut.-Col. Barnardo, Principal of the 
Medical College, Dr. B. C. Ray, one of the members of the 
Governing Body of the Carmichael Mbdical College and 
Dr. Hassan Suhrawardy was appointed to investigate and 
report upon the matter. The report of the Committee was 
subsequently approved by the Syndicate, and what followed 
could appear from the following extract from the minutes of 
the Syndicate, dated 5th May, 1922. 
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From 

To 

Sir, 


bated Calcutta Maif 5tk, 1922. 

The Special Committbe of iNvK.iTiGATioN, 

The Vice-Chancellor, 

Calcxitia Uaivcr^t^. 


' In accordance with the resolution passed by the Syndicate on the liSth 
April, 19^-2, the Committee fis appointed by them have enquired into the 
circumstances of the death»of the student Jnanendra Sarkar as noted in the 
Indian baily Nqivu of the iJ8th ultimo. 

They have interviewed carefully the ExaminSrsand the Superintendent 
of the Campb^l Hospital and as a result of these investigations, they are of 
opinion that the report of the occurrence as noted in the newspaper is 
mis-informed and the*conclusions drawn therefrom aie incorrect. 

The facts in connection with the case are as follows :— 

1. The Student referred iOy viz., Jnanendra Sarkat, die on the 
25th morning fronf an infection of plague with enlarged glands in his left 


armpit. 

2. He was in contact with a body during the Examination for the 
University Examination, M.B., in Medical Jurisp-udenee, Part II, on the 
19th morning, and the statement has been made that during that examina¬ 
tion he sustaine<l an accidental cut on his left finger. 

(rt) He informed his fellow boarders on tne 22nd morning that he had 
enlarged glands in the axilla and fever. ‘The glands were small and fever 
sli-ht; so the Superintendent of the Hostel considering that the trouble 
bein- one of septic infection, from the cut in the finger, took 
the usual steps neeesJa.y iu .=uch eases. The temperature rose and the. 
.rlands increased in size during Uie next two days. On the 24th, one of the 
visiting Physicians o^ the Carmichael College saw the student and a blood 
examination was made. No Plague bacilli were found. On the 25th 
morning the patient took a^bad turn and died at 1 a.m. An exam.natioa 
of fluidVom the gl,uds show^ the plague baeilli. The student m quosW 
was examined in Medical Jurisprudence, Part II, on the 19th April. The 
body which was the subject of examination was that of an unknown person 
furnished by the Police, cause of death being enlarged kidney, livq,- jmd 
heart and was not a «pathologicalone received from the Campbell 
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(4) Dr. Roy reports that two of the Carmichael College Studentsi 
Jaga Nath Sen Gupta and Djvarka Nath Dutt, were fellow Examinees on 
the same body as the late Jnanendra Sarkar and their statement is that the 
body on which they and the deceased were examined had a large kidney 
weighing 12 oz. and an enlarged liver and heart and with petechial 
haemorrh^es over the pericardium. A(ll the evidence points to the conclu¬ 
sion that this case was clearly not one of Plague. 

(c) All the Examiners assure us that whenever any complaint has been 
made by any student, during the course of the examination, of any accident¬ 
al wound during the necessary manipulations, they themselves carefully 
superintend the cleansing of the wound, and any further chance of infection 
is |)revented by the immediate i-emoval of thj Examinee from the vicinity 
of that or any other body. 

3. No complaint of accidental injury cut during the examination 
was made to the Examiners by the Student Jnanendra Sarkar. 

The Superintendent of the Campbell Hospital assuies us that no case 
suffering from Plague or Small Pox is ever allowed to leave the Campbell 
as subjects for examinations. From an inspection of the register, the 
Head Clerk instructs the head dom as to which of the unclaimed bodies 
maybe taken, and all such “|)athoIogicaI" bodies are injected with 
arsenic and formalin, so as to preclude any possibility (if infection to those 
handling them. In any case, where the diagnosis of the cau.se of death 
is uncertain, a ‘ post mortem ’ is always held there in (he Hospital before 
allowing the body to be sent away. 

The Committee are of opinion that;— 

“ The infection of plague siistarined by tlie deceased student Jnanendra 

Sarkar was not contracted during the examination in Medical Jurispru- 

% 

denee and*, that all reasonable precautions are taken to guard against 
ipossible infection, 

We hffve the honour to be, 

Sir, ** 

Your most* obedient servants, 

F. A. P. bXRNAKDO 
‘bIDHANCH'ANIJRA ray'' 
HASSAN SUHRAWARDY 

RBSOLvm— 

That the report be adopted and that copies of it be sent to the chief 
daily papert for publication/' 
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91. Read the following note by the Committee, appointed to report 
on the case of Jnanendranath S/irkar, deceased :— 

“The Committeo hare on the rnport kept themselvce strictly to the subject under 
reference, but they fool that this is a suitable opportunity to bjjhig to notice the procedure 
by which the provision of bodies (subiects) for the University Examinations in Anatomy, 

Surgery, Medical Jurisprudence, etc., is arranged. •> 

• 

At present, the onus of provision is borr^ by the Examiners themselves, each gre^p 
in the subject concerned. Whenever there is a deficiency in bodies the Superintendent of 
the Campbell Hospital is appealed to and he comes to the rescue with whatever material 
he may chance to have available at the moment, sending suitable unclaimed bodies 
previously disinfected so as to avoid the risk of infection. This procedure is obviously 
unfair to the Examiners concerned and it woyld be advisable that the whole arrangement 
for the provision of nM body Hnb)ertB for University Examinations should be controlled 
and unified by the; Faculty of Medicine uself, tlie Dean being responsible for such 
Htnoothiiess and eftibiency as will preclude the possibility pf public criticiams of such a 
nature ns the one befoie us 

Further, under *Hic jircsent proccdun?, of sepaiatc arrangements for each examination 
there must necessarily be a great waste of material, whereas under a unified control there 
will bo undoubted s.ning ’aM a subject nmy b(* utilized on more than one occasion if 
necessary. 

The centralization of control will lend to efficien<y niul cccmrii} without doubt but to 

secure smoothness it ninv mean ri little »*\pen«e. 

* F. A. F. BARNARDO 

B. C RAY 

HASSAN SOnRAWARDY." 

Rksolved — 

That the report he approved the Dean of l^'e Faculty of Medicine 
he retpiested to make the neoessaiy arrangements. 

The Syndicate, no doubt, acted wisely in promptly direct¬ 
ing an enquiry and publishing the •result. There can be little 
doubt as to the existence of a band of patriots whose one object 
is tn bring the University into discredit gind the only means-to 
bafile them is to ascertain and publish the truth whenever 
practicable at the earliegt possible moment. An instance is* 
furnished by wha; follows. Immediately after the conclusion 
of the Matriculation E-xamination, a rumour was started that 
the question in some SRihject at any rate, had leaked out and 
had be’hn l^nowil to some of the candidates. It is impossible 
to test the truth of an assertion like this made after the event 
is over but the people who* had started this game to tarnish 
the reputa*tion of the University \vere soon caught in their'own 
tr({^. They ventured upon a bold statement just before the 
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commencement of the Intermediate and the Degree Examina¬ 
tions that the questions had all leaked out and that as a 
matter of fact, were on sale, in the market. The Controller 
uf Examinations, lost no time in testing the truth of these 
allegations and it was ascertained that the question which had 
been circulated had no reseidblaoce to the questions which 
had been set. Examinees who had spent their money in the 
purchase of the bogus questions were' deservedly disappointed 
but the object of the gentlenaen who were engaged in this 
trade were not merely to make money but also to bring the 
University into disrepute. This was plain from-, the tone and 
contents of the anonymous and pseudonymous letters w’hich 
flooded the pap’ers. 

* • * , * 


Babu Chandra Kumar De who was appointed by the 
Executive Committee of the Council of Post-Graduate 
Teaching in Arts to collect Bengali manuscripts on behalf 
of the University has furnished Dr. Dines Chandra Sen, 
our Ramtanu Lahiri Research Fellow, with the manuscripts 
of the following poems and ballads in the course of a 
little less than ten.months. We have pleasure in publishing 
the following account made over to us by Dr. Sen: 

4 

Pages. 


"1. Kajir Bichar or Chand Binotler Kahini ^ ... ... 106 

i, Lilajr Baramashi • ... ... ... ... 63 

3. Kamalar Baramashi ... ... .... ... H 

• 4. Mahua Part I ... ... ... ... 20 

5. Do „ II ... ... • ... ... 37 

6. The Story of Dewan Mahamod Ali ... 32 

7. The Story of Feroz Khan Dewan . 70 

8. Vidya Sundar by Kavi Kanka, (15tli century) ... 84 

*9, Ramayana by the poetcps Chandravati, Do ... 47 

10. Oopini Kirtan by thc\poeteee Sula Gayen , * ...r 49 

11. Adhua Sundari / ... ... ... * ... 45 

12. Stray leaves containing Radlia Krishna and Yatra songs ... 50 

13. The Story of Dewan Isha-Kha ..T ... ... 75 

14. tAlal Dulaler Pala , ... ... ... « ... 83 
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But the quality of the poems is not to be judged by quantity. The 
idanuscripts, all of theraj hav« been brought* to our/lotice for the first 
time—Mymensing is a place where the Brahminj^Renaissance could 
prtsduce little impression. There is n^i Kulinttm .amongst the people of 
the soil. The ballaifs and songs disclosq a state of sociSty which existed 
in the Buddhist age, aud was not influeaced at all by Brahminism. RuraT 
poetry, untramelled by scriptural ideas, strikes us as exceedinglv charmin®. 
Most of these sougs will occupy a high place in our literature from the 
point of poetic excellence. The atmosphere of these poems is one of 
freedom from orthodoxy aud is strikingly transparent, showing a contrast 
with the complications and Artificiality of Brahmanic canons which are 
*obviou8 in the poo^y of Beng^l^roper of those days. 

As Brahmanic influence in that part of country was not great, the 

language of ihese songs is far from being SanskritIzed. *There is a fair 

amount of Persian element in them, as the rural population of the district 

consists of a large number of Mahomedans. These songs have* not 

proceeded from propagandisni of any sort and shew the very heart of 

popular poetry with all its intense emotion, its simple ideas of life and 

simpler codes of etliics* The language is more akin to Prakrit than to 

Sanskrit—a point wliich will no doubt interest the Philologists. 

These Songs and ballads in some places giv-j us true pictures of social 

history as it was known^i'o (he people as ^ j'posed to w^hat is found in 

official records. Wc find in them how justice was dispensed by the 

rulers of the land as also some vivid and life-like sketches of Mahomedan 

. ♦ • 

worthies. • » 

In fact from literaiy, philol'^gical anti historical points of view, this 
collection seems to me to invaluable. These songs are sung by. 
the professional rhapsodists aud minstrels of Ijie country-side? The 
calling has been jjursuW from father to son from a remote age and this 
poetical treasure is the heritage of a particular class of meu who preserve 
it scrupulously and wou|d not allow outsiders to have any portion of it. 
Babu Chandra Kumar inspired bj' a true and burning love for the rural 
poetry of this district has obtained scraps from stray singers living 
in remote Jpcalities apd has thus been •able to. recover a whole poem. 
With the materials already collected a now and important chapter of our 

literature will have to be written.*^ ^ 

• * 

In the course of an address delivered by Viscount Haldane 
in Lofldon, in July 1921 on “ tl^oHLdeals of a University and 

I 
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the Doctrine of Relativity’* the Viscount spoke of Prof, 
Radhakrishna^^ work as follows :— 

I was reading IhVotber day 8$ book by a Professor of Philosophy in the 


University of Mysore^ Dr. Radhakiisbnan. It is ^written in beautiful 
-English and shows that this Profc^or in India has as great a command of 
Western thought as he has of Eastern tlft>ught, and I was particular!}- struck 
by what he wrote in that book dealing with the influence of philosophy and 
religion, and by what he brought out as taught in the Veaas. He dwelt 
most on the Upanishads, a part of the Brahmauic teaching which falls 
within the Vedas and deals most distinctively .^ith what one might call the 
philosophical conception of Hinduism. And there w^s the doctrine of 
Relativity, not of Eihstein but very much as Kant Had it, staring you 
in the face. In ‘Aristotle also you find Relativity. That impressed me 
very much, and I suspect - that if we studieii the philosophical systems of 
the East with as much intelligence as we do those of the West, we should 
find that they differed very miieh less than we think, and ha^l common 
foundations which would give identity of outlook of great va'ue. 


i 


And a particular journal in Calcutta, noted for its omis¬ 
sion, tells us that the Professor’s appointment is an instance of 
jobbery! 

































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































